
*7=59 Purse 

ONLY $3.95 

Every women wants a new “MISS AMERICA’* handbag— 
that unique style and service creation by Halvorscn — the man 
who spent a lifeiinne studying leather. Mail coupon today 
for details about free sample offer and profit plan. 

FULL OR SPARE TIME 

It makes no difference whether you use full or spare time on this 
new enterprise of yours. The main thing is to take hold now and 
not let these extra dollars get away from you« 




EARN FROM $3:22 to $10S2 DAILY 



PAID-IN-ADVANCE COMMISSIONS 

An easy and pleasant way of earning money With our order book 
and catalogue serving as your credentials, deposits (your com- 
missions) are gladly paid and your profit is made on the spot. The 
guarantee of delivery to the customer is made by a house 27 years 
old, so there are no questions. 

NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

That you have never sold before need not deter you from starting. 
Inaagine, please, the amount of ladies' handbags that are sold in this 
country. What an errormous supply of prospects. Andhereisabag 
that would sell for much more money in the stores if they could be 
had. Rush your coupon today whether or not you have had experi- 
ence before. 

POSITIVELY NOT SOLD IN STORES 

1 guarantee that these bags are rwt sold through stores. You know 
what that means. You are in a business of your own — in a position 
to make money without investing a red cent. Your time is all, and 
if you take hold of this thing right you can make that worth a dollar 
an hour in a pleasant, easy manner. 

STUDY THESE’ FEATURES: 

Acquaint yourself with the followmg features and be in a position 
to answer questions when asked as a successful salesman should at 
all times. 

(1> GENUINE STEERHIDE — The finest and strongest leather that can be 
had. Either black or brown with artistic embossed design. 

(l2> DOUBLE ZIPPERS — A feature that every woman will in ly take to. 

Two zipper pockets separately arranged for convenience and s«.vurity. 

<3) TRIPLE FITTED — An entirely new idea incorporating three useful 
features, mirror, coin purse and two-hook key case. 

<4) GENUINE 22K GOLD ENGRAVING— To make this offer doubly 
attractive we engrave, in 22K genuine gold, the lady's monogram in a very 
artistic new manner — Also name in gold on key case and coin purse. 

<S| tOCKi SAFETY — The double zipper anangement insures absolute safety. 
In other words, you can keep valuables in a closed pocket away from other 
contents. 

100% PRIVACY — Naturally by being able to keep one pocket closed all 
the time ytni have privacy, an arrangement and an idea that instantly appeals 
to the feminine point of view. 

<7) NOT SOLD IN STORES — I guarantee that these bags are not sold 
except through my authorized representatives. Hurry and be the first one in 
your territory. 

i S) CHOICE OF COLOR — Choice of either black or brown, handsome, tooled 
steerhide of the finest quality obtainable. Strong and at the same time soft and 
pliable. 

9) SATISFACTION GUARANTEED — There is no such thing as a dissatis- 
ed customer if you handle my tine. 1 sroutd r>ot be in business for 27 years 
* ' out a reason. Your customer mutt be satisfied or I am not. 



I GUARANTEE YOU WILL MAKE MONEY 

So satisfied am I that you will not fail in this undertaking that I 
am going to guarantee that you will make money to start, and so as 
to prove this to you, if after one week or a reasonable amount of 
test, you find that you cannot handle “MISS AMERICA" your 
money will be returned to you WITHOUT QUIBBLE. Can any- 
thing be fairer? 

FREE SAMPLE OFFER 

You owe it to yourself to send the coupon today and grt my fri^ 
sample offer. It will amaze you to read it through and find that a 
proposition so honest and so w’orth while as mine has escaped your 
attention until now. The greatest asset for a good salesman is to 
handle an article he does not have to be ashamed of. Merchandise 
that will make him friends, so that he can come back to the same 
customer and be received in a friendly manner 

SEND FOR DETAILS TODAY 

The sooner you start the sooner you make money and as that is 
the main object, why hesitate? If you mail the coupon today we will 
send you all the facts by return mail. And to all those who have 
acted as my representatives for years and those I expect to enroll 
under my banner in 1934 I extend my best wishes for a prosperous 
new year. 
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plan, and your free sample offer. I am in earnest. 
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Just on the Press! 

FREE NEW CATALOG 



1934 EdMoii 



RADIO TRADING COMPANY 



RADIO AND 

SHORT WATS TREATISE 

108 Pages e Over 100 Hook-ups 
More than ISOO Illustrations 
A VERITA1I1.B TEXT BOOK ON RADIO 
NOT JUST ANOTHER CATAIAO 

Bverr time a nenr e<Ution of (Hir EADIO AMD SHOBT WATS 
ISAATISiB cornea off the presa it ia an ereat — an erent of Ua- 
portance to tems of thousands of our customers and friends wlio 
bare been recetrinf thena reguLarljr fw many years. YOU TOO 
WILL FIND IT INOISPENIaBLE. 

This completely rerlsed and enlarced 1934 edition contains 108 
solid pages tA useful radio information, diagrams, iilustraUMM. 
radio kinks and teal lire radio menhandise. It contains more 
raluable radio informattoo-HMere real live **meaf’— than many 
textbooks on the subject. As usual considerable space has been 
deroied to the beginner in radio. Chapter Two of the series of 
actidles titled '‘Pundamentsl Principle of Badlo for the Be- 
ginner/’ aside from being a fine grounding in the theory of radio 
for new fai^, offers an excellent reriew to old timws. 

If you hare receired oopiei of our iwerlous editions, you are 
familiar with the type of book we publisb^ut this new edition 
WHAT A BODKt 

PARnAX U8T OF CONTENTS 

Chapter Two of "Fundamental Principles of Radio for the Be> 
finner"— T%e New Tubes, Their Uses, and Their Fundamental 
Circuits — How to Make Ifoney with Public Address Systems. Bbw 
to Install and Maintain Them — How to Beramp Six-Volt Battery 
Sets to Use Two-Volt Tubes — Prize Winning Kinks and Short 
Cuts in Radio — How to Build the ^'B T" B^lnner's Transmitter 
— How to Build the Famous Twlnplex Short Ware Becelrer — How 
to Construct an Amateur Radio Transmitter — A Most Modem 
and Complete Tube Chart IncUidlng Socket Connections for all 
Tubes— Numerous Free Offers, etc., etc. 

WRITE TODAY — TOMORROW PRIC?ES 
MAY ADVANCE. Enclose four cents for post- 
age — Treatise sent by return mail. 

104-B PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 



WONDER STORIES are everywhere- 

If you know where to find them! 

B elieve it Or Not, real wonder stories are going on day and night, and ^ht now, more wondtr 
stories are happening aU around you than you will find in the pages of this magasine. 

While you are reading this, music, speech, talk, which or^inated perhaps 12,000 miles away firom where 
you are, is vibrating in your body, only you don’t know it. 

But tiie short wave fraternity all over the world knows this, and for a few paltry doUara they rig up in 
their own homes a short wave set which brings in stations from the Antipodes, ^ch sets cost as low as 
$7.20, believe it or not. So if you are looking for real wonder stories, they are in the making right along. 

How can you listen to Sy^ey, Australia; to Berlin, to Moscow, London, day in and day out, at 
practically no cost at all? Just get the catalog, which is a veiitable encyclopedia of fects, detcribkl below, 
and you will be writing your own wonder stories. 

Here are a few samples of actual wonder stories told by actual Usteuers: 



BOW IT WOKKSI 
1 b«T*eon$truoted tb« OBCIUDDTME 
BFTBtYfH RDd bori how it wocfcit 
Tho flni dar wttimvt mr ImbU X ro- 
o^Tod Spain, Kogtaad. fftinoo, and atbor 
ffRolgB eouatrioa. Aaatottni whx I n«r« 
kMir ttwn worn tb^ manjr uatU now. 
With tlw on# tuba OiolUodjiio, X being 
In aoro itattoni on ono dIuc^Iil ooU than 
wUh a Mt of colU on dlffoieoc tbork 

”5 ANT ON* XS THTENO BXB LUCK 
ON SHORT WAVS SITS. IT WHX BH 
WORTH WHUJI TO OONSTRUOT THB 
ONB TUB! O80XLL0DTMS. 

PAUL KOBNVKB. IB. N, A 

PUtibargh, Pa. 



PORBIGN STATIONS OALORB 

B mar itttMoot rw to taiow that 
daj. on mj Do«rlo ihort waro lot nt 
18 : 45 . P.AT.. I heard CFH at Bin da 
lanelro. Ther cam* tn at IMib K«a. anA 
tba announcing volco w»$ ai elear amd 
itrong as on an ordlnarj taleirtioee. 

I aai using Just 45 TOlU for both dilaa* 
tor and audio itaga mi tho Plata. What 
It would do on 99 folu on tba andto 1 da 
not rentura to sag. 

At tha OMMimit 19.95 P.AT.. I m 
Ustonlng to pbooa from japan to BawaZL 
No statlM IdentifloaUoo faawa?«r. Aimind 
14 .M 0 K.C.S. KE 3 >— Kaubuktt HawaU 
just tdantiflad hla stotloo. 

RABBT T. DATRL 
Pantloton. B.O.. Oanote. 



THB WHOLE WORLD 

Da tho past two dspa I bcougM In wUb 
sap OaetlJo&DO B-W Sot toe MUow^ 
foreign itatloni; tlBO. DJC (this <^b 
lueb votuBM that 1 was able to phig In 
tho laodipoaker) and a IVeocb ititlto 
wtHMi I waa mabla to IdsBtifr, bwt 1 bo> 
Uova U to bo ITA PontoUe. and also 
anotbar Oaraan atoUon which I ba?a nat 
boon abla to IdanllW as let. 

On Wadnatdar BAO waa woak and 
and DiIG was loud and alaar. bat 
on Tbursdar tha aondUloas ware roraraad. 
I Bara raealrad aiang UUtod Stataa au- 
ttMS. such aa W9XAA, W9XF. W8XK. 
iiy tKtoj eto., atn 

N Stett W,T* Onit, Urii wt m, wUM 
A WOMDUn BBK uMl I neWsIr ism. 

c. w. i^nmuK. 

- "I,, U L. Not Toot. 



BSOTbOT. XM * B*t hsrs t* Iw A tNhiildns to neton stoltou ffta ah otw <hs wssU thsas <B)«. Ws havs 
soItOT aU tha todiakal traafcle tar raa. Aoxana cam to It, aa« «ka caat la aiuwlaalx tow. 
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Science Fiction Series 
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T he increasincr demand by our readers for new 
titles to be added to the SCIENCE FICTION 
SERIES has now been met. Six new books have been 
published and are now ready. Many new authors 
have contributed excellent stories which you will en- 
joy reading. A short summary of the new titles will 
be found below. 

These new books, as usual, are printed on a good 
grade of paper, and contain brand new stories never 
published before in any magazine. 

Each book (size 6x8 inches) contains one or two 
stories by a well-known science fiction author. 
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11 — taCN FROM THE 
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ky RMisie K. Black 

Itt tlM «Mxp)or«d hmrt of AotUklia 
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mldH easo tko two wb9B from Outside, 
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Id — ras FLI GHT OF THE 
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by Mamtoe Rcaiard 

Seoerd ia the B. G. Wells ot France. 
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he describee the moat unuauel and 
stertttng Right asade by man. An en*- 
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ly story 1 

1 G — THE INVADING 
ASTHROID 

by Manly Wade Wellman 

Into the vision of the Eortb swam 
the huge but innocent asteroid. Mars, 
at death grips with the Earth, was far 
away ; but the asteroid loomed 
ominous, menacing. Two men were 
delegated to solve the mystery ; and 
what they found ia revealed in this 
startling story. 
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with Death. 
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NOWHERE 
by Sidney Patzer 
A trip to infinity ia this unuaual 
story; a mad chase across the infinite 
emptiness, tracked always by the 
avenging Marauder. Here is a story 
that deals with millions of years and 
billions of billions of miles. 
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WONDERS OF RADIO WAVES 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



W E have become so accustomed to mod- 
ern wonders that we are apt to pay little 
attention to what actually goes on 
around us, and there is much we cannot perceive 
with our imperfect senses. We are all aware 
of the wonders of radio ; but_ the thing that we 
know least about, and that is least publicized, 
is the instrumentality of radio itself, and by that 
I mean the radio waves. Traveling like sound 
waves, radio waves emanate from the transmit- 
ting aerial in all directions. In order to get a 
good mental picture of what is happening, I 
can think of nothing better than imagining a 
series of soap bubbles, one blown around the 
other — the last one inside, the first one enclos- 
ing all the others — until we have an enormous 
soap bubble, many miles high, its center always 
being the radio mast or aerial of the transmitter. 
As the radio waves leave the transmitting aerial, 
they are projected out into space, and now be- 
come free waves. In their course over the 
earth’s surface, they encounter endless ad- 
ventures. They will, for instance, go through 
solid wooden or stone buildings, as if the 
obstacles were not there. In this respect, the 
radio waves are similar to sound waves. But 
radio waves are stopped by solid or fairly solid 
steel or iron obstacles, such as, for instance, a 
modern skyscraper, although the waves still 
penetrate the spaces not enclosed by steel or 
iron. 

We have little actual information concerning 
what happens between the transmitting and 
the receiving aerial. We deliberately talk of 
“propagation” of the radio wave, but there is 
little actual knowledge and experimental evi- 
dence of what is going on. We may transmit 
from a free balloon, or from an airplane or 
airship, without having _ recourse to the usual 
“ground wave," which is set up in the earth 
by the ordinary transmitter. Of course, with a 
transmitter installed in an airplane, for in- 
stance, there is no “ground,” yet we manage 
to get along very nicely with only one con- 
nection, i.e., the aerial, the ground being miss- 
ing. Of course, in an airship or airplane, we 
have a so-called “phantom” ground, which is 
usually the metallic frame of the machine. 



From the future space-flyer, it is pretty well 
understood today, we will have no trouble in 
signaling back to earth; or from earth to the 
space-ships, by means of short-wave radio. The 
reason, why we must select short waves for 
this purpose, is in the so-called Heaviside, 
Kennelly and Appleton layers. 

On earth, radio waves are reflected by these 
ionized layers, which are many miles above 
the surface of the earth. The Heaviside layer, 
in the first division of our rarefied upper 
atmosphere, is thought to be a highly electrified 
layer of gas where all particles are ionised, or 
charged positively, and thus made conductive to 
the electric current. The upper strata of our 
atmosphere, therefore, act similarly to a polished 
mirror and reflect the waves in all directions 
as any concave mirror would do. This accounts 
for the passage of radio waves around the 
world, without their going off into space. This, 
of course, holds good only for the long waves ; 
on the so-called ultra-short waves of two meters 
and less, the Heaviside layer no longer is suf- 
ficiently reflective ; and, if you attempt to send 
a short wave radio signal beyond the horizon, 
for, let us say, 400 or SOO miles, you do not 
succeed, because the atmosphere no longer stops 
these short waves. Quite to the contrary, they 
go right through the layers, as if these did not 
exist, and the waves pass out into space, never 
to return. Here they become “eternal.” They 
are hurled out into space at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second, and the energy of the waves 
never returns to earth. If, on some super-planet, 
many light-years distant, a scientist were listen- 
ing in, there is no question but that he might — 
provided that his receiving instruments were 
sufficiently sensitive — ^hear the message sent out 
by us Just as many years before. In this respect, 
he would be listening in to us in the past, just 
as our astronomers today are receiving the light 
of distant stars which have, in many cases, 
taken millions of years to reach us. The star, in 
the meanwhile, may have ceased to exist. The 
same might be the case of the imaginary 
scientist who w'ould receive earthly intelligence, 
after our entire race had vanished. 




A strange pieture it was — the vialet babble mounting upward, the girl looking down 
from within it with an agonized, breeching face. 
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XANDULU 



By JACK WILLIAMSON 

BOOK ONE 

The Girl from Xondulu 

• At dusk, we had slipped past Gibral- 
tar, looming grimly massive upon the 
left. Just before midnight the moon had 
risen; across a Mediterranean that was 
a milky plain beneath it, the Gay Moth III 
plowed sedately toward Malaga, the rush- 
ing spray from her bows coruscating like 
pale jewels. 

Unable to sleep, as I often am, I had 
called Carlos, my Filipino boy, to help me 
to the deck at moonrise. For two hours 
I had been sitting, swathed in rugs, be- 
side the foredeck rail, watching the white 
rushing magic of the cleft sea, and a few 
slim porpoises that leapt and raced ahead. 

Under the moon, the big yacht was 
silent save for the slow beat of her en- 
gines and the incessant rush of water. 
The ghostly desert of the sea was blankly 
void; the only human being in view was 
McLendon, my skipper, a white, trim fig- 
ure in the wheelhouse high behind me, 
standing a solitary watch as he likes to 
do sometimes in fair weather. 

For a time, lost in the quiet, supernal 
wonder of the moonlit sea, I had been al- 
most happy, forgetful of the frailties of 
a sick body, that have made the yacht for 
many years my prison. The essence of 
peace rested upon sea and ship; and in 
the thing that presently happened was an 
element of incongruity, of wild, insane 
rebellion against the spirit of that tran- 
quil world, that was to me almost a phys- 
ical shock. 

Above the dull vibration of the engines 
and the ceaseless hiss of white water, my 
ears detected some vague alien note. Mo- 
ments passed before I could identify it 
as the whine of a hard-driven airplane 



• This story is written in the style 
characteristic of only Jack William- 
son. For over five years, he has been 
one of the readers’ favorites because of 
the originality of his plots, ideas, and 
theories, combined with beautiful and 
colorful composition. 

You will find this novel well up to 
his standard. Herein we meet inexplica- 
ble forces of an alien intelligence in- 
comparably ahead of ours. We are taken 
to a strange part of the world where 
ancient creatures plan terrible things 
with powerful sciences. 



motor. Faintly curious, I scanned the 
moon-washed heavens, and presently dis- 
covered the plane, a high fleck of silver, 
rising up out of the south from the direc- 
tion of Africa. 

Idly I watched the plane, wondering 
dimly what mission might be bringing it 
across the sea from Africa at such an 
hour. Still I had no slightest premonition 
of the incredible adventure that was rid- 
ing with it into my life, of the alien peril, 
awakened from a land lost and forgotten, 
that was at last to spread the dark wings 
of its unthinkable menace over unsus- 
pecting nations. 

My interest quickened when I saw that 
the racing plane was making very curious 
maneuvers. For a time it would fly 
straight northward, then abruptly it would 
dive, fling upward, zigzag, or roll. Un- 
mistakably the pilot was attempting to 
shake off . some pursuer, though I could 
see nothing in the sky behind it. 

“Dr. Brander !,” Captain McLendon 
called suddenly from the bridge. He was 
pointing excitedly in the direction of the 
plane. “A funny thing. See it? Try your 
glasses.” 

He turned to call some order into his 
speaking tube, then raised his own binocu- 
lars again. I reached for the powerful 
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glasses beside my chair, focussed them. 
Quickly my wondering, half-terrified at- 
tention was fixed upon the plane — and 
the things that followed it. 

Unexpectedly distinct in the lenses, I 
saw the machine to be a two-place mili- 
tary biplane. As it banked and slipped 
down across my field of vision, I saw the 
machine gun mounted over the forward 
cockpit spurt yellow flame. The plane was 
fighting ! 

Then I saw the things it fought. 

Bubbles, they looked to me. Glistening, 
iridescent violet spheres; seven of them 
I counted, driving after the plane, moving 
with a velocity that was astounding. 

Weird things, and amazing, were those 
bright globes. Not more than a yard in 
diameter, they moved in a manner tlrat 
gave proof of their intelligent direction. 
Nothing about them was familiar; they 
were utterly strange and in some way 
infinitely terrible. 

I liad expected to see a second, hostile 
airplane. Sight of those seven pursuing 
globes smote me with that instinctive fear 
that always rises from encounter with the 
completely inexplicable. To my wonder- 
ing, bewildered mind, they brought first 
hint of the brooding and sinister power, 
of tire incredible, immemorial science of 
the hidden world of Xandulu. 

The fugitive plane had turned back 
upon them. As I watched, it drove di- 
rectly at the seven bright spheres, yellow 
flame spitting from the gun. The advance 
of the violet globes ceased before its 
attack; they parted in two groups to let 
it pass. 

But they were not unscathed. One of 
them exploded incontinently into a flare 
of purple light. Another, and yet a third, 
flashed into blinding destruction. 

At that I felt quick relief, for in the 
bright strangeness of the globes I had 
read menace, unknown, inconceivable, to 
the unsuspecting world of man. But that 
relief vanished, and cold fear sank its 
talons in my throat, when I saw the 
spheres strike back at the plane. 

Thin green lightnings stabbed from 
violet globes, bright darts hurled at the 



fabric of the fleeting plane. The machine 
flung suddenly upward, fled from them, 
driving swiftly toward us again. The four 
remaining bubbles of radiance swept 
swiftly after it. 

“What ye make of it. Doctor?” Mc- 
Lendon asked at my elbow. 

I saw that he had called the whole 
watch to the deck, relinquished the wheel 
to another member of the crew. His long, 
rugged face was tense ; his voice was 
edged with the same unreasoning fear 
that I had felt. 

“I don’t understand it at all,” I told 
him. “Little balloons of light, following 
the plane, striking at it with green fire. 
It’s — uncanny !” 

“Aye, I never seen the like.” 

“The things, Captain, are somehow — 
hellish! They have an inhuman — power! 
I don’t know what — ” 

"AyO,” muttered McLendon. “I don’t 
like ’em.” 

• Once more the plane swerved back, and 
again I raised the binoculars. 

For five minutes I watched a weirdly 
amazing battle. Ceasing his attempts at 
flight, the unknown pilot fought the 
spheres with a half-cautious, half-reck- 
less daring and a high skill that assured 
me he was no tyro aviator. 

The fourth globe, caught squarely be- 
fore the vicious gun, vanished in a blaze 
of purple light. For a time, then, the con- 
test went on without casualty, the plane 
flinging madly about, its gun spurting 
occasional bursts of flame, the bright 
bubbles darting after it, flashing at it their 
bolts of green flame. 

I knew that I was witnessing a superb 
exhibition of sheer airmanship. Such fly- 
ing is an art, and like any art, it expresses 
the personality of the performer. From 
admiration of the high courage and the 
instinctive skill of the pilot, I came to 
have a vague feeling that I knew him, 
that I had met before a man who flew 
like this. 

But the vague wisp of recollection was 
snatched from my mind when the fifth 
sphere and the sixth hit simultaneously, 
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bursting into a single, enormous flood of 
purple light, casting momentary grotesque 
illumination upon the quiet sea and the 
yacht. 

The single remaining violet bubble was 
not to be disposed of so readily. Clinging 
close above the fuselage, it was raining 
its virescent bolts upon the plane. The 
pilot appeared unable to dislodge it from 
this position, where he could not bring 
his gun upon it. 

At last the plane slipped into a hurtling 
power dive for the sea. I felt abrupt ap- 
prehension that the green lightnings had 
slain the pilot, that the mad fall was to 
end in the sea. But finally, with a sudden- 
ness that must have put a terrific strain 
upon its fabric, the ship flung up and 
back, landing gear skyward, gun erupt- 
ing flame. 

The last of the incredible pursuers ex- 
panded into a vast, blinding sheet of 
purple light. An instant the plane was a 
bla<^ shadow against it. And then it was 
gone. The astounding battle was ended, 
with the aviator victorious. 

In that instant, the puzzling fragments 
of memory slipped into place. That last 
maneuver had recalled it all ; this superb 
flying was the flying of Miles Kendon. 
It was as characteristic of him as his 
handwriting or his \ alk. 

Miles Kendon! 

Almost my oldest friend and my closest 
one, although I had hardly seen him since 
my illness forced me to give up the life 
of careless adventure the two of us once 
had led together. 

Miles Kendon! A picture of him came 
to my mind. A straight young giant, broad 
of shoulder and narrow of hip, a reckless 
smile upon his hard face, his greenish 
eyes agleam with a dare-devil light, his 
stiff hair pushed back in a bronze tangle, 
revealing the livid, ragged scar across his 
forehead and right temple — ^the mark of 
a frenzied Malay’s kris. Just thirty years 
old. Miles now would be. 

“I know that pilot,” I whispered to 
McLendon, who was still beside my chair. 
“Only one man would have managed that 
ship exactly as he did.” 
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“Eh ?” he muttered, his mind still upon 
the distant plane. 

“Miles Kendon. Known him since we 
were boys. Went to Leland Stanford with 
him, and he and I were over most of the 
world together in the Moth 11, before 
my illness. Our families were intimate. 

“Miles inherited a couple of millions 
two or three years ago when his father 
died. But I don’t think he has been back 
to California since, or taken any interest 
in the estate, except to cable for funds 
when he needs a new airplane. 

“He has always had a genius for three 
things: cracking up planes, getting into 
trouble, and fighting his way out against 
all the odds in the world. But he must 
have stirred up something unusual this 
time. Those shining bubbles — ” 

I could not forget the terror that had 
laid cold fingers upon my heart as I 
watched that fantastic battle. But yet I 
was far, far indeed, from any true con- 
ception of the meaning of what I had seen. 
The hoary antiquity of Xandulu ; the 
mysterious, incredible power of her alien 
science ; her colossal, unnamable threat to 
our familiar world — ^they were all un- 
guessed. 

• I heard, then, the little harsh sound 
of pain in McLendon’s throat, and 
realized he had not been listening. And I 
saw what he had seen. The victory over 
the bright globes had not been won with- 
out cost. An angry red banner was rip- 
pling back from the fuselage of the plane. 

Trailed by a dark plume of smoke, the 
machine dived suddenly for the sea. 

“Those green flashes,” McLendon mut- 
tered. “He’s on fire!” Then, abruptly, 
“Ye say ye know him?” 

“Yes!” I cried. “We must help him! 
It’s Miles Kendon, an old friend of mine. 
I’m sure of it !” 

“Aye, we’ll stand by to do what we can.” 

He left me, and climbed back to the 
wheelhouse. 

The big yacht was coming around, and 
the crew already preparing to lower away 
the gas launch, when the flaming plane 
struck the sea. A smother of spray rose 
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about it and subsided, and then the flame 
rose straight into the night, a crimson, 
motionless blade. 

“Hurry!” I implored McLendon. “For 
God’s sake, hurry!” 

The captain was already doing his ut- 
most. Four men had taken their places 
in the launch with Harris, my second 
officer. The falls creaked as it was low- 
ered away. 

“One chance. Doctor,” McLendon told 
me, passing by my deck chair after his 
part was done. “If he was able to dive 
and swim away. A chance .... aye, if 
the burning gasoline doesn’t spread too 
fast!” 

As the powerful launch leapt away, en- 
gine roaring, I wished that I were aboard. 
But my body is a feeble, useless thing. I 
never had Miles’s splendid physique ; the 
hardships of our adventurings ever told 
more seriously upon me than upon his 
iron body. My life, upon several occasions. 
I owed to his robust strength and loyal 
patience. We were together when I con- 
tracted this obscure tropical malady 
which, the specialists tell me, my weak- 
ened constitution will never be able to 
throw off completely. I do not leave the 
Gay Moth once a year. 

I could only sit helpless by the rail and 
watch, and hope. 

Miles Kendon! With what conflict of 
emotion did I watch! — hoping to see the 
grim dare-deviltry of his smile again- 
fearing that he had died or been seriously 
hurt in the flaming wreck — wondering if 
my certainty that the magnificent airman- 
ship I had witnessed was Miles Kendon’s 
was indeed well founded. 

My dearest friend. A dare-devil with 
a streak of cold, fearless caution. Sober 
in manner with a flashing blade of rare 
humor always in reserve. An enthusiast. 
Miles Kendon, a dreamer — ^with a dash 
of sane common sense. 

With the binoculars, I watched the 
launch slacken speed, circle the still flame 
that was a pillar of red upon the sea. A 
swift black shape, the vessel cut dark 
waters that glinted yellow and scarlet. 



Then I breathed deep with relief. The 
launch had stopped. Her crew were drag- 
ging two dark figures over her gunwale. 
At the distance, it was impossible to see 
if either of them were actually Miles. But 
my certainty that he had been the pilot 
was unshaken; I recall a faint surprised 
jealousy that Miles, the lone wolf, had 
found another to take my place. 

In a few minutes more, they were back 
alongside. Upon a sea that was a sheet 
of metal, the swinging falls were easily 
made fast again, the launch hoisted with 
her passengers aboard. I uttered an in- 
voluntary cry of joy and struggled up 
out of my chair, for the tall man who 
clambered out of the boat, sodden gar- 
ments clinging tight to his broad-shoul- 
dered form, was indeed Miles Kendon! 

CHAPTER II 

The Girl Who Rode on Eagle 

• “Miles!” I called, and ran uncertainly 

toward him, my Filipino boy, Carlos, 
hovering close behind in case I needed 
assistance. 

He studied me in the moonlight as I 
seized his moist hand, and cried suddenly : 

“Brandy! It’s old Brandy! How are 
you?” 

There was real concern in his query; 
it was no meaningless formula. And I 
answered him. 

“About the same. Miles. Always will 
be, I guess. But I’ve the Moth and the 
freedom of the seas. Could be worse.” 

His wet hand closed upon mine, and 
he paused before he spoke again. 

“Some luck you happened along. 
Brandy. Saved us a long swim to Spain.” 

And he turned to assist his shivering 
companion. 

“We’re all okay. Sue!” he cried, en- 
couragingly. “Not one thing left to worry 
about. Forget the faces, now.” And he 
added a murmuring word that I did not 
understand. 

I saw then that his fellow passenger 
in the doomed airplane had been a girl; 
He helped her to the deck. Her dripping, 
shapeless clothing adhered to her body, 
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so I saw even in the moonlight that she 
was youthfully graceful. 

Her long, streaming hair looked quite 
(lark. Her face, I could see, was very 
white, her dark eyes wide and bewildered. 
Her teeth were chattering, and she looked 
up and down the deck in mute wonder. 

With a little nervous, fluttering move- 
ment, she clutched Miles’s arm and spoke 
to him. Her voice was deeply and richly 
musical. The words were liquid, the 
vowels prolonged, the consonants softened 
and trilled. It was no language that I 
knew. 

Intently Miles listened, as if he had 
some difficulty in understanding. 

"What is it ?’’ he then asked in English. 

She repeated her sonorous phrases. 

“That’s all right. Sue,” again he re- 
plied in English. “These are friends of 
mine. And don’t worry about the faces. 
We’ll bamboozle them yet!” And he in- 
troduced us. “Su-Ildra, Dr. Roscoe 
Brander.” 

“Doctair Rusco Br-r-rander,” she ap- 
proximated the sound. 

Both of them being not only exceed- 
ingly wet but shivering with cold, I sent 
them below at onc«, in charge of Carlos 
and the steward. There were vacant state- 
rooms. My own clothing being hopelessly 
small, I borrowed a suit from tall Mc- 
Lendon for Miles, and to the girl I sent 
a pair of my own pajamas. 

Half an hour later. Miles came back 
upon the deck, warm after a hot bath, his 
great shoulders almost bursting the coat 
of his borrowed suit, though the pants 
fitted well enough. The pearly hint of 
dawn was just appearing in the east ; the 
air was bracingly cool. 

“The young lady — ” I questioned. 

“Su-Ildra is asleep,” he said. “It’s been 
an exhausting time for her, poor girl.” 

He came to stand in front of my deck 
chair. With quick, nervous motions that 
revealed his own great fatigue, he lighted 
a cigarette that he must have obtained 
since coming aboard. Its cherry tip waxed 
and waned against his tense face. In the 
cold light he seemed pale, worried, very 
tired. 



“Excuse my not rising,” I offered. “I 
find any excitement very tiring.” 
“Certainly,” he said. “I’m sorry. 
Brandy.” 

“I’m interested in your companion, 
Miles. Where did you find her?” 

“Didn’t exactly find her. Brandy. She 
found me. She’s a flier, too, in her own 
way. When I first saw her she was riding 
on an eagle.” He chuckled at my astonish- 
ment. “Or a huge bird, anyhow, that 
looked to me like an eagle.” 

“Tell me about it. Miles, and those 
shining globes.” 

He sh(X)k his head wearily. “Please let 
me off a while. Brandy. Dead on my feet. 
If you knew — ” 

“That’s all right,” I said. “Sit down.” 
I pointed to another chair. 

“It’s a long story, and a queer one. 
Brandy. Couldn’t do justice to it now. Go 
to sleep in the middle of it.” I saw that 
he was swaying a little on his feet, from 
sheer fatigue; but he disregarded my 
invitation to seat himself. He asked sud- 
denly, “Where are you bound. Brandy ?” 
"Malaga. At least, that is what I told 
Captain McLendon. It makes no differ- 
ence.” 

His strained face was very anxious. 
“Could you take us to Marseilles, 
then?” he asked earnestly. “As fast as 
possible! I told Su-Ildra not to worry. 
But there is yet danger. You see. Brandy, 
I’m afraid — well, we’re hunted!’" 
“Hunted ?” 

His intent eyes searched my face — wide 
blue eyes, greenish, flecked with steel- 
blue glints. Always they had seemed in- 
vincible, resolute. Now, for the first time, 
I read worry in them, doubt, apprehen- 
sion. 

“You saw the fight? The globes?” 

"We saw, but not to understand. The 
globes — what were they?” 

“I don’t know, Brandy — not altogether. 
They’re things. Instrumentalities, I might 
call them, for,they aren’t alive. They were 
sent after Su-Ildra. 

“Tomorrow — or rather today — I’ll tell 
you the whole story. Brandy. It’s a big 
thing that I’ve run across — amazing — ten 
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times older than Egypt. And there’s a 
lot ahead of us, I think, in some ways. 
'1 here’s terror in it. Brandy — danger ! 

“Just how much danger, or exactly 
what it is, I don’t know. A lot Su-Ildra 
hasn’t been able to tell me, yet. But as I 
understand it. Brandy, those globes and 
the force behind them are about the most 
deadly things that have ever been turned 
loose. 

“ — But we can steam north? Fast?” 
“Yes. No trouble about that. I’ll tell 
the officer at once.'” 

“Have me called by three this after- 
noon. I may be rather a hog for sleep. 
Strain, lately. All safe enough until to- 
night. Sun somehow interferes with the 
globes. S’long, Brandy.” 

He took my hand a moment. The fa- 
miliar, unconquerable grin flickered across 
his weary face, a grin maliciously twisted 
by the livid scar of the Malay’s blade 
across his temple. And then he walked 
away from me, reeling a little with 
fatigue. 

• At three I sent Carlos to Miles’s room. 

He was still sleeping soundly, and I 
had not the heart to have him disturbed. 
A few minutes later I heard a low, deep- 
toned cry of wonder behind me, and saw 
that the strange girl had come on deck. 

In my white pajamas, she looked a 
little odd, and despite them, it was easy 
to see that she was beautiful. Her long 
hair she had combed and wound about 
her head to make a bright coronal. Dry, 
it was dark no longer, but copper-hued, 
and glinting with rich splendor under the 
low Mediterranean sun. Her eyes, which 
had seemed black, were darkly, pensively 
blue. Her face was very fair, firm, and 
serious and lovely. 

She stood a moment watching the 
sapphire brilliance of the sea, as if in 
entranced wonder, and then came tripping 
to my chair upon white and lovely bare 
feet — no one, apparently, had thought to 
provide shoes for her, and she had been 
picked up with none of her own. 

“Good evening. Miss Ildra,” I greeted 
her. 



She said something then, in her strange 
language. The melody of her voice was 
pure delight but, of course, I did not 
understand. I shook my head. She laughed 
a little. 

“My tongue you not talk. Where Miles 
is?” she asked awkwardly. 

“Miles is asleep.” 

“Sleep? Ah, sleep! Miles need sleep. 
Much tired.” 

“Are you hungry?” 

She understood that at once, nodded 
eagerly, her eyes bright. I rang for Car- 
I los, and liad a little table brought out 
beneath the deck awning, and a simple 
meal set upon it. Then Miles came strid- 
ing across the deck, evidently much re- 
freshed by his sleep, the old, infectious 
recklessness in his greenish eyes. 

With a little eager cry, Su-Ildra ran 
to meet him. I thought she was about to 
embrace him, but she merely took his 
hand, child-like, and came smiling with 
him to where I sat. 

He murmured something to her in her 
own musical language, and she answered 
melodiously. 

“Afternoon, Brandy,” he said to me. 
“Guess you are all ears for the yarn. 
Sorry I had to make you wait, but I was 
half-dead. You’ll understand, when you 
hear.” 

I nodded sjmipathetically. 

He looked anxiously about at the azure 
bowl of the sky, squinted calculatingly 
at the sun. 

“Marseilles?” he asked. 

“At full speed.” 

“Thanks, Brandy.” Feelingly. “It’s a 
deadly peril. You’ll understand. Safe 
enough, anyhow, till dark.” 

When we were seated around the little 
table, with the attentive Carlos to serve 
us, he began his astounding tale. It went 
slowly at first, for Miles was eating with 
a most excellent appetite. But presently 
he finished the meal and leaned back in his 
chair with his big hands locked at the 
back of his neck, his greenish eyes roving 
between Su-Ildra and me and the lower- 
ing sun, as he talked. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Well 

• "It doesn’t matter how I came to be 

flying for the Berbers, in the first 
place,” Miles began. “But I’ve always ad- 
mired their spirit of independence and I 
didn’t think the foreigners were giving 
them a square deal. Anyhow, I had to 
fight for somebody. Thought it might as 
well be them as anybody. 

"I’ve been in Morocco a couple of 
years. Interesting country. But I won’t 
bother to tell about our little war. 

"About two weeks ago, my military 
duties took me over the High Atlas. 
Idrden Drden, the Berbers call them — 
'Mountains of Mountains.’ They are 
pretty rugged, you know, and rather less 
than half-explored. 

"It was south of the plain of Marra- 
kesh, beyond the highest range and the 
peak named Tinzar, between the barrier 
range, you know, and the Sahara. Rough 
a country as you could want — and as deso- 
late. The desert, you might say, breaks 
like a wave on the mountain wall. The 
hills keep out the rain, so there isn’t much 
forest, but the country is all chopped up 
with gorges and canyons. A man couldn’t 
cross it in a year except by air — not even 
if he could find water and if the hill 
tribes didn’t get him. 

"You understand I didn’t have to go 
that way. Brandy.” And Miles grinned 
bis familiar, dear old grin, twisted 
maliciously by the scar of the kris, his 
greenish eyes twinkling. I smiled in un- 
derstanding ; Miles could be counted upon 
to take the most adventurous way. 

"You see, a certain Berber Amin, a 
man I had a good deal of confidence in, 
had told me a story of a gigantic city of 
ifrits in that forsaken land, upon a moun- 
tain no man could reach. The Amin 
claimed that he had seen it from a peak 
in the edge of the desert region, a forest 
of gigantic green minarets. A man of 
modern ideas, was the Amin; he realized 
the possibilities of exploration by air. 

"Anyhow — and considerably to my 
surprise — I found the city in the heart 



of the roughest country I ever flew over. 
Not so high as the barrier range, but a 
sort of cosmic dump-heap. Sand-moun- 
tains, old lava beds, colossal boulder fields, 
cragged peaks, all slashed through with 
dry canyons — ^the edge of the Sahara, 
scrambled and tossed up into the sky. 

“The city stands on a flat-topped moun- 
tain. The sides of it are so abnipt that a 
man couldn’t climb it even if he could 
get to the foot. But the top is a level mesa 
— or would be level but for the mountains 
on it that are the ruins of the old city, 
about four miles by six. 

“I can’t give you any idea of that shat- 
tered city. Brandy. I can’t imagine, my- 
self, what it looked like when it was lived 
in. But the most of New York is a mud 
village compared to what that city once 
was. It was that big. 

“The whole plateau is covered with 
broken towers, pylons — I don’t know 
what to call them. Some of them must 
yet be five or six hundred feet high. 
They are just stumps of the buildings 
that once were there. That’s the word — 
stumps 1 

“They are spaced wide apart, at least 
a thousand feet. The ground all between 
them is scattered with the fallen material ; 
great square green boulders — the city is 
all of green. That gives you an idea of 
the city. Brandy — a field covered with 
colossal, square green stumps. 

“I landed, of course. Anybody would 
quit a war for such a discovery as that. 
It wasn’t easy to find a landing place. The 
plateau is covered with those fallen rocks 
so thick you have to climb across it, rather 
than walk. But I found a clearer place 
that must have been a park. Even tliat 
was scattered with the stones, so I came 
near cracking up. I had to pancake, and 
I saw right away that I had several weeks’ 
work to clear a runway to take off again. 

"I wasn’t worried about having to stay. 
I’d brought a pretty good stock of rations 
in the plane, knowing the country, and 
there was water in a little lake in the 
park — an artificial reservoir, I think. 

“I couldn’t explore the ruins. Brandy. 
They were too big for that. All I could 
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do was climb about, over mountains of 
broken green blocks, wondering like a 
kid in a museum. Every acre had enough 
on it to keep an expedition busy a year. 
Why, just a fragment of that green stone, 
whatever it is, would put the science de- 
partment of dear old Stanford into a 
panic. • 

“For the green stuff isn’t any ordinary 
rock. Brandy. It’s dark green, translucent. 
Looks something like porcelain. But it’s 
nearly as tough as steel, and it wasn’t 
crumbling; it didn’t show any sign of 
weathering. 

“The whole plateau is covered with 
fallen blocks of it, but they didn’t fall 
because they were decaying. Earthquakes 
shook them down, perhaps. Or it might 
have been the ice piled on them, because 
I think. Brandy — I’m sure — that city is 
older than the last Ice Age ! 

“I know they told us at the university 
that the cave man was the elite of civiliza- 
tion, then. But I got into rooms, great 
halls, in those stumps of buildings, and 
everything but the green stone is gone. 
Dust, Brandy. Dust! Feet of it! Not even 
a trace of metal. 

“That city was lying there, lost in the 
desert hills, when Egypt was born, 
cradling its dead secrets. It may be older 
than Mankind, Brandy. I found nothing 
to show what its builders were — no uten- 
sils, no sculpture. But they^ had science. 
Brandy. We couldn’t build a city like that. 
We have nothing like the green stone. 

“But the city was only the beginning! 

• “Three days I had been there, when I 
found the Well. 

“I had been climbing across the heaps 
of broken stone toward the center of the 
city, among shattered green piles as big 
as the Great Pyramid. And then I came 
to a curving wall. 

“The wall is of the same dark green, 
perdurable substance. It seemed to have 
been cast — formed — ^all in one piece; I 
couldn’t find a seam in it. It hasn’t even 
begun to crumble. 

“The wall is curved. It encloses a circu- 
lar space about a thousand feet across, in 



the center of the city. In some places it 
is two hundred feet high; in others, the 
heaps of stone reach almost to the edge. 

“At once I was filled with a singularly 
intense desire to know what was inside 
of the wall. I went all around it, but no- 
where did the ddbris reach quite to the 
top. Selecting the best place, I began to 
build a stair of the smaller loose green 
blocks. 

“In three hours I had a platform high 
enough so that I could stand on it and 
reach the top of the wall. I hooked my 
fingers over it and scrambled up. The 
top of the wall was flat, like a curving 
green road, and about forty feet wide. 

“I walked across it and looked down 
into — ^the Well! 

“Down, down, down ! The pit inside of 
that green wall reaches down into the 
heart of the earth, Brandy. It made me 
dizzy to look into it, much as I’ve flown. 
I had to lie down on my face to look over 
the edge. 

“The Well is about a thousand feet 
across. It’s lined with that dark green 
stone. How deep is it? I don’t know. A 
little below the top it was dark. The green 
walls became almost black. And down 
they fell, sheer, smoothly curved, un- 
marred by any visible seam. Down, down, 
down. You can’t imagine it. Brandy! 

“At the bottom of the Well was a little 
disk of gray light. I thought at first that 
it must be the reflection of the sky in 
water. It looked very tiny, yet I knew it 
must be a thousand feet across. It must 
be ten miles below. 

“Can you picture that. Brandy? Ten 
miles, when all we know of the earth’s 
interior is based upon a very imperfect 
exploration of the first two miles of its 
crust! And I know now that the space 
below the Well extends far deeper; the 
shaft is merely a doorway. 

“I soon learned that the disk of silver 
in the bottom was not water. It didn’t 
fade when night came. There was light 
below ! 

“I stayed there on the wall a long time. 
Brandy, wondering. I already had known 
that the builders of the city had possessed 
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a strange science. Our world, I tell you, 
Brandy, could build nothing Kke it ! 

"It was three days later tliat Su-Ildra 
came. 

"I was still clambering about the central 
section of the ruins, no more than skim- 
ming, the volumes of its wonders. The 
mystery of the Well fascinated me — ^the 
disk of luminous silver in the bottom of 
it. Two or three times a day I climbed 
the wall and looked down into it. 

"Why had the Well been dug? What 
was below? What made the light? Could 
the Well explain the desertion of the city, 
the vanishing of its builders from the 
earth? Though I hadn’t even begun to 
clear off a field for the plane, I was won- 
dering if I could fly down into the Well. 

“Every night, of course, I had to go 
back to my plane and the lake. One morn- 
ing I was climbing back to the Well when 
I saw a bird rise above the green wall. 
A bigger bird. Brandy, than I had ever 
seen before — a lot bigger than a condor. 
It has come to me since that the air would 
be denser in the world below the Well, 
better adapted to the development of 
large birds. 

“It looked like an eagle. Its feathers 
were a glistening, red-brown, almost scar- 
let beneath. It flew with slow, labored 
wing-beats, as if nearly dead with ex- 
haustion. Over the wail it collapsed, and 
came struggling down on the rocks out- 
side. 

“It was falling when I first glimpsed 
the girl on its back. 

“I knew, of course, that it had come 
up out of the Well. And I was hardly 
as much surprised as might have been 
expected. I had already imagined — per- 
haps upon a rather flimsy foundation — 
that there might be a hidden world be- 
neath the Well, to which the vanished 
builders of the city had gone, for some 
unknown reason. 

“The eagle was already dead when I 
reached it. The girl was picking herself 
up beside it on the tumbled heap of green 
blocks where it had fallen. You can look 
at Su-Ildra, so I needn’t try to describe 
hat” 



With a tender gleam in his greeni^ 
eyes. Miles smiled across the table at the 
girl. She was listening to him intently, 
wonderment and understanding alternat- 
ing in her darkly blue eyes. The bright 
helmet of her hair broke the late sun into 
coppery gleams; her skin was the white 
of alabaster. 

“She wasn’t afraid of me. She called 
out to me in her strange language. Wanted 
me, I gathered, to help with the eagle. At 
first she couldn’t believe it was dead. We 
gathered it up from its sprawling position 
on the rocks. 

“Truly it had been a magnificent bird. 
Its weight was between two and three 
hundred pounds, and the extreme reach 
of its wings must have been thirty feet. 
Beak and claws were in proportion; it 
must have been a savage fighter. 

“Sue was heartbroken when she finally 
realized that it was dead. But it turned 
out that she had too many troubles to 
take much time to worry about the bird. 
She was frightened. Brandy — afraid of 
something in the Well — something that 
was hunting her ! 

CHAPTER IV 
The World Beneath 

• "Now, Brandy, you know how I used 

to stand on the lady question. Excess 
baggage, and all that! But somehow I 
liked Su-Ildra from that first day. And 
when I found that slie was in trouble, I 
decided to look after her and let the Ber- 
bers fight their own battles. My other 
agreement had really expired months be- 
fore, anyhow. 

“Our conversation, of course, was a bit 
slow and awkward at first, but Sue seems 
exceptionally intelligent. Intuition! She 
could always guess what I was driving 
at — and she’s one grand little actress. 
When she couldn’t tell me anything, she’d 
act it out. Pretty soon we were picking 
up quite a few of each other’s words. 

“I took her back with me to the plane, 
all in, poor kid. I had to carry her part 
of the way. She was thirsty and starving. 
Allah knows how long she and the eagle 
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had been flying up out of the Well. I 
fixed her up, and then went back and 
dressed out the best of the dead bird to 
eke out my diminishing supplies. 

“I soon made the girl understand that 
the plane was a flying machine. She didn’t 
seem to have a very high opinion of it; 
thought it was rather crude and clumsy, 
or so I gathered. And when I demon- 
strated the machine gun, she seemed to 
think it a rather uncertain defense against 
her enemies in the Well. 

“She was in a desperate hurry to get 
away from the vicinity of the Well. The 
next day I began clearing off the runway. 
Sue helped, as soon as she got over the 
hardships of her flight on the eagle. 

“Those blocks of green stone were 
heavy. It took us three weeks to get them 
cleared off a space long enough to take 
off from. We talked all the time and got 
to understand each other pretty well. A 
bright girl. Sue, and plucky as they make 
’em. 

“She managed to tell me a little about 
herself and the place she came from — 
though there is still plenty that I don’t 
know. She and her people live down at 
the bottom of the Well. There is a con- 
siderable space there — a sort of cavern 
world, I suppose, I don’t know how large. 
She calls it Xandulu. 

“It seems that three races live there. 
Two of them are not human. At least, 
not completely human. I don’t understand 
just what they are. The third is composed 
of Sue’s people. She calls them the Ara. 

“One of the other races she calls the 
Lelura, the Flame Folk. She says they are 
the oldest race. Once they lived above, in 
that green city. They opened the Well 
into the subterranean world. She seems 
to admire them a lot, or rather to revere 
them. Apparently she looks on them al- 
most as gods, remote and unconcerned! 

“It’s the other race, the Ryka, that is 
making the trouble. It’s not clear just how 
near human they are. They’re gigantic 
beings, I gather, with red skins and yellow 
eyes and black teeth. The females are the 
fighters, and larger than the males, fierce 
and blood-thirsty. 



“This race. Sue tells me, is ruled by a 
being — a god, maybe, or a monster that 
is called the Red One, or Quithu. While 
the females are the warriors, the males 
are the special servants of this Quithu. 
The leader of these males — a. high priest, 
I suppose you would call him, if the Red 
One is actually a god — is an unpleasant 
old fellow named Bak-Toreg, Sue’s spe- 
cial enemy. 

“Now, led by the Red One, Bak-Toreg, 
and Hoja-Ze, their red empress, these 
beings have just broken an old truce to 
make war on Sue’s people. Pretty well 
exterminated them in the first attack. 

“Sue, and a few others, got away. She 
was commanded by the Flame Folk, the 
Lelura, to come up through the Well. 
Just what they are, or how they were 
interested, I don’t understand. But it 
seems that the Ryka are planning more 
devilment, and she was sent out to warn 
the world. Just what we’re warned 
against, or what we’re supposed to do 
about it, isn’t clear. I’m not sure she 
knows herself, except that we are to ‘be- 
ware of the Red One.’ 

“The first globe came the night before 
last. We had been camping in a little 
hollow in the piles of green stone near 
the plane where we were sheltered from 
the wind. The nights were cold there on 
the mountain — desert air, you know, and 
the altitude. We kept a little, brush fire. 

“The fire had burned to embers ; I was 
getting cold and just about waked up 
enough to build it up again, when I was 
roused by a queer sound, a sort of whin- 
ing monotone, so shrill that it was almost 
a shriek. A steady vibration. It was some- 
how mechanical, like the keen, unchang- 
ing hum of some high-speed machine. 

“A moment later I heard Su-Ildra 
scream. Across the bank of red coals I 
saw her starting to her feet, arms thrown 
up as if to shield her from something. 
And then I saw the thing that had roused 
me. 

“A glistening bubble of violet light, 
it was, three feet thick. It was not opaque, 
not a solid object. I could see a bright 
star through it. I sensed about it vibrant. 
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unstable forces — ^balanced energies, held 
in delicate equilibrium. The sound of it 
was somehow like that of the singing 
flame we rigged up in the university lab, 
though louder and shriller. 

“I was on my feet, dragging my auto- 
matic from the spring holster under my 
arm, when I saw the face in it. 

• “Guess you saw the spheres after the 

plane last night. But you couldn’t have 
seen the faces. That face was no more 
substantial than the bubble itself. It lodced 
like a mere reflection in the heart of the 
bubble, and yet I knew that it could see 
me. 

“The thing was hideous. Brandy — 
diabolical. You can hardly imagine the 
terror of it all : a disembodied face float- 
ing in the bubble — a hellish face, the con- 
centration of all evil! It made my flesh 
crawl. 

“The skin of it was a sort of sickly 
orange-yellow; dead, wrinkled parch- 
ment. The nose was a thin beak. The 
leathery yellow lips were drawn back in 
a perpetual sneering grin, and the teeth 
were black. The face was centuries old, 
with the print of obscene evil all over it. 
But the most horrible thing about it was 
its non-humanity. The stamp upon it was 
of alien, hostile blood. 

“The eyes were strange, sunk far back 
beneath coarse black eyebrows, above the 
withered yellow cheeks. They were yel- 
low, golden, bland. They twinkled. 
Brandy. They seemed gentle, mildly curi- 
ous. But they only accented the horror 
and the evil and the ancient, timeless 
power of the face. 

“You know I’ve done a bit of scrapping. 
Brandy. But when I saw that face in the 
violet globe, just floating there, fading 
out around the edges as if out of the 
focus of some superoptical instrument of 
projection — ^then I knew all the rest had 
been just a friendly preliminary. 

“There was nothing weak about that 
face. It was all evil — cunning, obscene, 
cruel, hateful! There was nothing in it 
of stupidity or indecision, or compromis- 
ing kindness. 



“The sphere moved toward me a little 
as I got up. And I saw in that face what 
it meant to do for me. I didn’t waste any 
time on the draw. I shot right between the 
eyes of that yellow face, eveti if I knew 
it was no more than a reflection, an optical 
image. 

“And the bubble exploded in violet 
light. You’ve seen what happens. The 
humming ended in a sharp report, and 
both of us were knocked flat. Electricity, 
I guess. 

"That was one way to destroy the 
globes. I’ve thought alwut them a lot. I 
think they are just condensations of 
energy, vortexes of balanced forces. The 
bullet upsets the equilibrium, lets the force 
escape in light and electricity. 

"They must be controlled, of course, 
from Xandulu, by the man the face be- 
longs to — Sue says he is Bak-Toreg, the 
priest of the Red One. It’s something, I 
suppose, analogous to our radio remote 
control. But those spheres are beyond any- 
thing we have. They must be simply con- 
structions of fluid energy, maintained and 
directed by a beam wave. But the man at 
the other end can see through them, carry 
objects with them, use them for weapons. 

“I don’t know how many things like 
that there are in Xandulu, the sleeping 
science of the elder races. But even that 
one thing. Brandy, would be deadly, if 
men from our world got control of it — 
men of a certain stamp ! Even Bak-Toreg 
is doing pretty well with it 

“We found another thing that destroys 
the globes. We didn’t sleep any more that 
night, of course. We sat there by the 
fire, watching. And just before sunrise 
we saw three more violet globes skim- 
ming along toward us from the direction 
of the Well. 

“As the sun rose, they dropped lower, 
tried to keep in the shadows of the ruins. 
But a ray of it caught them, and they 
all three exploded like the one I shot. The 
etheric disturbance of sunlight must be 
enough to disrupt their equilibrium. 

“That meant we would be safe enougd» 
in daylight, unless Bak-Toreg had an- 
other ace uy> his sleeve. 
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"The runway wasn’t really finished, 
but we contrived to get in the air yester- 
day evening after almost cracking up in 
a couple of premature attempts. Sue was 
desperately anxious to get away before 
night. 

"And that’s about all, Brandy, except 
what you saw. We were trying for France 
and a fast ship for the States. Dad left 
me some land, you know — ^his country 
place on the old Camino Real, down the 
peninsula from San Francisco. Thought 
rd try the simple life for a while. Sue 
needs a quiet place to stay for a year or 
so, while she’s picking up our language 
and customs. I’m anxious to learn exactly 
what it is she came to warn us of. 

“But Bak-Toreg overtook us with his 
‘Thousand Faces,’ as she calls them, and 
she thinks he will again. That’s why I 
asked you to race for Marseilles. I want 
to be as far as possible from Africa when 
the sim goes down. 

"And it’s already getting mighty low.” 

Miles unfolded his tall body and stood 
up. As he spoke to Su-Ildra in her own 
melodious tongue, there was concern in 
his greenish eyes, and a tenderness I had 
never seen there before. He shook his 
head at her apprehensive reply and smiled 
at her. 

Then the two seemed dratvn together 
by a quick current .... They had the 
deck alone, but for me; and an invalid 
does not matter. The passion and the 
agony in that embrace revealed their 
premonition of the weirdly terrible dis- 
aster that overtook us despite all our 
efforts. 

CHAPTER V 
The Screaming Spheres 

• Midnight had passed. Again the sky 

was pellucidly clear, and the cold, 
broad crescent of the waning moon bathed 
the quiet sea with silver, rising at the 
end of a track splashed with soft, molten 
flame. I was in my usual chair upon the 
foredeck, swathed in rugs and useless as 
a baby. 

My crew, on common occasions, are 
loyal and brave enough. But those who 



had not witnessed Miles’s combat with 
the violet spheres had heard of it. And 
when they knew that the weird instru- 
mentalities might be expected to appear 
again during the night, they discovered 
a praiseworthy ingenuity in finding ex- 
cellent reasons for staying below decks. 

Some of the men, in fact, proved more 
superstitious than I had supposed. Carlos 
brought me word of dark hints that all 
hands would be safer if Miles and the girl 
were put off in a boat. Even canny Cap- 
tain McLendon informed me, rather cir- 
cumspectly, that while he was going to 
sail the yacht as usual, and while he was 
not objecting to the presence of our new 
passengers, he did not feel that it lay 
within the province of his duties to try 
to interfere in case the bubbles came 
again. 

But in any event, we could hardly have 
offered effective resistance. There were 
almost no weapons aboard. And we knew 
little indeed of the timeless, brooding ter- 
ror that menaced us from forgotten Xan- 
dulu. 

Miles and the girl were both upon the 
foredeck with me, white-faced, tense, 
strained. I watched them, walking side 
by side with short, nervous steps, talking 
in breathless, broken tones. Sometimes 
they stood for a little time by the rail, 
staring apprehensively across the moon- 
lit sea, or sat restlessly for a few minutes 
in the deck chairs. 

Seeing how weary they were, I had 
tried to persuade them to go below. But 
Miles had refused. 

“I want to be ready, if they come,” he 
said. “No use to hide Sue. A cabin door 
would be no protection — not against the 
spheres.” 

He had borrowed a heavy revolver 
from Captain McLendon; he wore it 
buckled in its holster at his hip. The bur- 
den of defending the girl rested upon him 
alone. I had neither weapon nor strength 
to use it. The others had made it plain 
that they were seeking no trouble with 
the astounding spheres. 

The three of us were alone upon the 
deck. McLendon was in the wheelhouse 
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behind us, with one seaman ; the rest were 
below. It was the man at the wheel who 
first saw the globes. 

“Good God, sir I heard him gasp in 
dismay. "They’re coming.” 

He was pointing to starboard. Looking 
in that direction, I saw the swarm of ap- 
proaching globes. Up from the south 
they came, over the moon-bathed sea. At 
first they were very small, a swirling clus- 
ter of violet sparks, driving down upon us 
as if borne upon an unheard wind. They 
grew into shining spheres. 

“The Thousand Faces!” Miles mut- 
tered, in my direction. 

With a calm intensity of manner, he 
turned to Su-Ildra and put both his hands 
upon her shoulders and looked into her 
dark, pensive eyes with his greenish ones. 
He murmured something to her, in her 
own language, and abruptly was spread 
across his face that familiar, reckless grin, 
twisted by the old scar. She cried out in 
a protesting, heart-broken voice, and he 
drew her lightly toward him, and kissed 
her. She clung to him. 

“Don’t worry. Sue,” he cried in Eng- 
lish. “You’re never licked till you tliink 
you are 1” 

Then he left her and ran up the steps to 
the wheelhouse. The pitch of his voice 
was low and tense ; I did not understand 
what he said. But I did hear McLendon’s 
gruff-voiced reply. 

“No, Kendon, ’tis no fight of mine. If 
’twere men, now — but them flying lights ! 
I canna do a thing.” 

And again the murmur of Miles’s 
voice, low, almost pleading. 

“I canna do a thing,” McLendon re- 
peated. “ ’Tis the lass, they want, isn’t it? 
Perhaps ye better let them take her. Such 
things — no good will come of fighting 
them.” 

Miles snorted then, angrily, and hur- 
ried back to me. 

“Brandy,” he appealed, “can’t you do 
something. That old shell-back acts like 
he considers the globes a flight of destroy- 
ing angels! Not that they don’t look 
strange enough, but seversJ of the men 
have guns — ” 



I tried to explain the difficulties of my 
position. 

“They are too frightened to do any- 
thing,” I said. “In fact, some of them 
wanted — well, to put you and Sue off in a 
boat. And I’m just a sick man. McLendon 
is the master. On the high seas — ” 

Miles moved his great shoulders with 
the impatient restlessness of a baffled ani- 
mal. He started away, and then turned 
back to speak to me. 

“It’s all right. Brandy. I see you can’t 
do any more. And I appreciate a lot what 
you have done !” 

He strode nervously back to Su-Ildra 
who stood watching the spheres breath- 
lessly. 

• Now they were near, and the violet 
radiance of them strangely tinted the 
moonlight. In a little bright cloud above 
the ship they clustered and slowly de- 
scended — scores upon scores of shining, 
iridescent globes, bright, yard-thick bub- 
bles, half transparent, swarming down 
upon us. They oppressed me with a sense 
of the shadowy and brooding power of 
the alien, unguessed menace of Xandulu 
behind them. 

Above the throb of the engines, I could 
now hear the sound they made, an insist- 
ent, high-pitched vibration. It suggested 
the humming of innumerable bees, but it 
was immeasurably keener, more metallic. 
As they sank lower, their continual 
mingled voices became an endless, inde- 
scribable scream. 

In each of the shrieking bubbles was 
mirrored — the face. 

A yellow face, drawn, seamed, incred- 
ibly old, it was. Except for the thick, 
densely black eyebrows, it was hairless. 
The nose was a beak, yellow and thin; 
and the thin-lipped mouth was tight and 
cruel, like a slit in dried yellow leather. 

The eyes offered a note of singular con- 
trast to the malevolence incarnate of the 
face. Soft, liquidly golden, they were 
limpidly mild and clear. From the twisted 
yellow mask of the face they twinkled 
with perpetual gentle inquiry. 
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Tb« eontoast ef th«ir miMnessfeot deep- 
ened the yellow evil of the face. 

Identical i» hidwus feature and malign 
expression, the same face stared from 
every shrieking bubble. I know that they 
were hot optical images, uncanny projec- 
tions of the senses and the power of the 
insidious Bak-Toreg, who was still in 
Xandulu. 

From the wheelhouse I heard a shriek 
and the sound of a scuffle. Then, scream- 
iuf> chattering with fear, the seaman who 
had been there with Captain McLendon 
dashed for the forecastle companionway. 

"The faces .... the faces .... the 
bl<lody^ staring faces . . . .” his cries rose 
out of the ship in a monody of mind- 
shaken horror. 

I myself was weak and skk with fear. 
1 felt a shuddering, mad desire to flee 
down into the ship and hide myself from 
the terror of these screaming, shining in- 
vaders from a world unknown, from the 
menace of those baleful, yellow faces. 
Btit my old devotion to Miles Kendon 
made me stay upon the deck, even though 
1 was helpless to aid him. 

The bright spheres were settling about 
the radio masts. Beside the white, trem- 
bling Su-Ildra, Miles fltmg up his bor- 
rowed revolver at arm’s length. It barked. 
Following so quickly upon the report that 
it seemed an echo of it, was a crashing 
detonation. A flare of blinding purple lit 
the deck with the momentary vividness of 
lightning, and the lowest of the shrieking 
bubbles was gone. 

Thus began a desperate and uncanny 
— and a hopeless — battle. Useless in my 
chair, I watched it. Miles and Su-IIdra 
stood alone, side by side, on the deck. Ob- 
viously, the pallid girl was in extreme 
terror; but she showed no panic. Some- 
times she spoke to Miles with high, de- 
termined courage in her voice. 

Relentlessly inexorable, the shrilling 
globes were sinking over the deck, the yel- 
low, hate-twisted face glaring from every 
one. Miles was firing at them with de- 
liberate swiftness. Every shot was fol- 
lowed by a sharp splintering crash, and a 
lurid purple flare that rent the night to 



give me a glimpse of the appalling scene. 

The spheres were striking bade. Rip- 
pling cascades of green Hghtsmg' ram^ 
down from them upon Mdes — jagged 
bolts of virescent flame, searing Kvid 
scars across the darkness, destructive en- 
ergy transmitted through the spheres by 
the alien science of Xandulu. 

The inevitable end came soon. 

The revolver was empty. Miles was 
fumbling hastily for more cartridges. A 
hissing green ^It stabbed down, struck 
him — so it looked to me — upon the old 
scar on his temple. 

He cried out with a short, sharp sound 
of pain that was abruptly strangled. His 
long body sagged, and the empty gra* clat- 
tered from his limp hands. His knees 
buckled slowly ; he tc^led forward. 

With a breathless little moan of silent 
agony, Su-Ildra caught his lax bo% in her 
arms and lowered it tenderly to the dteek. 
A moment she bent over it, caressing his 
still face with her hands. I beard a few 
sobbing words in her own melodious lan- 
guage. 

Then, in pro d and pitiful defiance, she 
stood up beside him and looked calmly 
at the descending spheres. 

• The eldritch, violet radiance of the 
globes illuminate * the deck ; the air 
was vibrant with their shrill, incessant 
vibration. Miles lay there in a still heap 
and the girl stood beside him, fear upon 
her strained white face, yet brave, calmly 
defiant. 

Down about her swirled the globes. 
Somehow they suggested a swarm of gi- 
gantic, unpleasant insects. Upon the yel- 
Imv faces in them — all identical, bewil^r- 
ing reflections of the same hideous origi- 
nal — I read mocking, evil triumph; de- 
moniac, Satanic! The inquiring mildness 
of the golden eyes but emphasized the 
impression of malignant power victorious. 

One of the globes hung directly over 
Su-Ildra. 

Abruptly it changed. The image of the 
insidious face vanished from H. It ex- 
panded to twice its former diameter, be- 
came a gleaming bubble of violet, six feet 
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thick. Its whining song grew louder, 
deeper-toned. 

Then the girl was lifted. 

As if by an invisible force of attraction, 
she was swept up from the deck beside 
the limp form of Miles, drawn into the 
violet sphere. Surrounded, imprisoned by 
its iridescent walls, she was carried up- 
ward into the night. 

High above, they drove off southward 
toward the rim of the moon-washed sea, 
toward the distant mysterj’^ of Africa — 
and awakened Xandulu ! 

Yet Miles lay motionless. With a cold 
fear that he was dead, I pulled myself up 
from my chair and tottered across the 
deck to where he lay. His whole body was 
lax, horribly limp. His breathing had al- 
most stopped. Putting my hand inside his 
shirt, I found that his heart was beating 
very feebly — but beating. 

The ship’s discipline was very much 
disorganized. But at last, McLendon got 
some of the men to come back to the 
deck. They carried Miles below, and we 
undressed him, put him in hot water, and 
administered the stimulants we had avail- 
able. 

His heart strengthened steadily, and 
when we put him in his bunk, he was 
sleeping almost normally. I happened to 
be sitting near him when he at last awak- 
ened after many hours. His greenish eyes 
twinkled at me quizzically ; for a moment 
he grinned the old, twisted grin. Then a 
shadow crossed his face, as if with sud- 
den memory. 



“Where’s Sue ?’’ he asked faintly. “Did 
they—’’ 

“The shining globes carried her away.” 

Grim determination hardened his face. 

“Then, Brandy, I’m going after her,” 
he whispered. 

• We steamed on to Marseilles. There 
Miles, completely recovered, cabled 
home to San Francisco for funds and 
presently negotiated the purchase of a 
new airplane. He came back aboard for 
a while on the night before he left. 

“I’m going back, Brandy,” he told me. 
“Back to that city of gigantic ruined 
pylons beyond the High Atlas. I’m going 
to fly down the Well to Xandulu and take 
Su-Ildra away from that demon whose 
face we saw mirrored in the spheres.” 

In his greenish eyes was the old reck- 
less confidence. He merely laughed at my 
startled protests. 

“Luck, Brandy. I’ll let you know when 
I get back.” 

So he left me, with the old, malicious 
grin on his face — ^my dearest friend, set- 
ting out to plunge into the sinister mystery 
of eternal Xandulu. I was sorry to see him 
go, yet I cursed the incurable malady that 
kept me from going with him. 

At dawn, his new plane rose over the 
harbor and vanished southward beyond 
the rim of the brightening sea. Anxiously 
I waited for news of him. But wearily the 
months dragged on, and Miles Kendon 
did not come back. 

( Continued next month) 



WHAT IS YOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 

I. What U impenetrable to radio wares? (See pare 805) 

2« What effect has the Heaviside layer on radio *ware8? (See pare 805> 

What is the speed of radio waves? (See pare 885) 

4* What kind of a plant is the mold? (See pare 829> 

5. On what planet is **the Red Spot**? (See pare 635) 

Where on Mars does there appear to be moisture? (See pare 646) 

7* Is there such a thinr as the human **anra*'? (See pare 919} 

8. What is the law of inverse aqnares? (See pare 919) 

9* What is the heaviest element? (See pare 924) 

Give a few examples of the probable effects of spaco>trave! on the huMan beliir. (See pace 9291 




(JUustrotim by Paul) 



Ray charged the tiger, bnt his credit wasn’t good, 
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THE BRAIN -EATERS OF PLUTO 



By KENNETH STERLING 

• Ray Williamson straightened up and 

looked around him. He was complete- 
ly surrounded by Martians who were clos- 
ing in. Being patriotic, they were all sing- 
ing their national anthem, “Martian 
Through Georgia." Suddenly, Ray was 
struck with an idea. Quickly he took out 
his oofus-woofus machine* and shouted 
“Quick, Henry, the Flit!” Immediately, 
a flit gun appeared with which he sprayed 
the insect-men of Mars. The Martians be- 
ing insects, perished. (No, I’m not an 
agent of the Flit Company.) But soon his 
ammunition was used up. (Why didn’t he 
get more Flit with his oofus-woofus 
thing? Oh, I suppose he forgot about it.) 
He backed away covering his retreat with 
ray guns. Soon he came to a steep cliff. 
\^’^ith'a leap that did credit to his earthly 
diuscles, he scaled it. He knew that it 
would take many hours for the Martians 
to ascend the cliff (we wonder why?) and 
in this time he could escape. If he could 
only reach his space-ship, The Snail, in 
which was his pal, David, and his girl- 
friend, Mary, he would be saved. On the 
other hand, if he were recaptured, he 
would be sent to the Brain-eaters of Pluto 
(allies of the Martians) where his body 
would be sacrificed to the terrible Flam- 
ing God (pretty classy name, eh?) and his 
brain (if there was one) would be de- 
voured by the spider-like Plutonians. How 
horrible ! 

Finally, after what seemed an eternity 
(hut which was really only two minutes 
and forty-one and a half seconds) he 
reached the ship. 

Mary was standing in the doorway (or 

*Matter is a form of energy. No; energy is a form 
of matter. Maybe wrong. Well, anyway, this here 
oofus-woofus machine could produce anything you 
wanted. 



# It is a distressing but guileless ex- 
position — allez-vous-en our Einsteinian 
times, that contemporary authors are 
wont to use machicolative conceptions in 
the furtherance of their plots. 

They runcinate throstles, they use 
aromatic thyme, they runcinate their 
heroes in scrivener fashion, until the 
reader becomes mentally pyogenesed. 

These loxodromic mystagogues and 
lotophagi have too long played upon a 
longanimous public. It is not our pur- 
pose to turn lexicographical, nor com- 
mit lese-majeste on some of our levoro- 
tatory inspissant authors. 

But the present chef-d’oeuvre epistem- 
ologyses this idea very point-de-vice. 
And if in parts it may appear cucur- 
bitaceous, this should be ascribed t* 
Plutonian claustrophobia and its result- 
ing aphaeresis during aphelion with 
Neptune. 

Caveat elector! 



was it air-lock?), and when she saw Wil- 
liamson, she rushed forward and they 
clinched (time out). Suddenly he heard 
a shout of warning from Dave. He un- 
clinched and looked up to see the Mar- 
tians coming out from behind bushes. It 
was an ami>?<j/tcade ! He fought bravely 
with his two ray guns — the Chek and Dubl 
Chek rays, invented in nineteen hundred 
and clam chowder. But suddenly, the 
paralyzing ray of the Martians flashed out 
and Ray was delivered into merciful ob- 
livion. 

He awoke to find himself chained to the 
wall in a gloomy cavern. Next to, him was 
Mary who was still unconscious (as 
usual). As no one else was in the cave, he 
concluded that Dave had escaped with 
the rocket ship. ( Such wisdom ! ) A guard 
came in with some food. Now William- 
son noticed that the Plutonian was rather 
nen'ous, so when the food was served. 
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he shouted, “What, no spinach*?” The 
guard fainted. He tried this on the new 
guard hoping to eliminate the Plutonian 
race, one by one, but it was unsuccessful. 
Then he thought that he could annihilate 
the race by hand-to-hand battle, if he 
could only get them to come into his den 
one at a time. “Why’ncha come up an’ 
simmee sometime?” he urged, but the 
Plutonians were stolid. 

Then one of them dragged Mary away. 
"You blasted Plutocrat!” he shouted. 
"Youse is a viper! Why you snake — I 
mean Plutonian — in the grass !” They 
paid him no attention. 

Then he began a plan of escape. First 
he broke the chains that fastened him. 
He took some granite from the wall and 
gjound it into powder. (Whataman!) 
JTow if he could get some hoochy-koochy 
acid in which to pour the powdered gran- 
ite, the elasticity of the air would be in- 
creased and the cosmic rays could pass 
through more easily, causing a decrease 
in the intensity of the ultra-indigo rays. 
This would result in a bending of the in- 
fra-red and ultra-violet rays through the 
fourth dimension into space-time. The 
absence of these rays would chcinge the 
frequency of the electro-magnetic waves 
causing a refraction of the remaining light 
waves, etc. After all that had been under- 
gone, the Plutonians would become hypno- 
tized and would remain in this condition 
until the hoochy-koochy acid evaporated 
and the elasticity of the air was un-in- 
creased, etc., etc., etc., and etc. 

But how could he get some hoochy- 
koochy powder ? Ah ! — ^that was the ques- 
tion — the powder or not the powder? 
Finally he was struck with another idea! 
(Strike two!) He poured the tomato 
juice (from his meal) into the Pluto 
water. This he dumped into the ice cream. 
He mixed this together with the powdered 
granite, and before his very nose, the 
elasticity of the air was increased, etc. 
(See preceding paragraph.) All the Plu- 
lonians in the vicinity were paralyzed — 
or was it hypnotized ? 

•Spinach — a green Earth food now extinct (thank 
goodness!) 



Ray Williamson stole into the temple 
(the crook !). He saw Mary’s body on the 
alter with a cut in the head. Her brain had 
been removed! But, perhaps, if the Plu- 
tonians had not already devoured the 
brain (horror of horrors) some Earth 
doctor could replace it. He came to the 
pot of liquid where Mary’s brain should 
be. He took out his pocket microscope 
and the search began. Finally, he found 
the brain just as it was about to be swal- 
lowed by a protozoan (a Plutonian proto- 
zoan, mind you. No wonder it was a brain- 
eater) which was swimming in the liquid. 
He placed the brain in a capsule which 
he put into his vest pocket (or was it the 
east pocket?). Then he took the inert* 
body of Mary in his arms and scrammed. 
He left the cave (or was it a cavern ?) and 
emerged into the frozen landscape of 
Pluto. Perhaps you wonder how he could 
stand the extreme cold of Pluto. Well, let 
me tell you, he could take it! You may 
also wonder how he could breathe on this 
airless world. Well, keep on wondering; 
how am I supposed to know? I’ve never 
been there. Anyhow, I’m only writing this 
story — I’ve got to leave something to yqur 
imagination. Well, as we were saying-r 
we saying? No, that wouldn’t be correct, 
because I’M telling this yarn. Then, as I 
was saying, or rather writing — or still 
better, as you were reading (or is it 
youse?) Well, anyway, let us continue. 
Us? Let me continue. That’ll be enough 
of that! 

• Meanwhile, Ray was stumbling over 
lakes and rivers, climbing hills and 
valleys, etc. “I wonder when the Pluto- 
nians will become un-hypnotized ?” he 
thought. “It’s terrible — I’m a fugitive 
from a brain gang !” 

As he strolled along, he met a Plutonian 
tiger. The tiger growled at him. He laid 
Mary down on the ground and yelled, 
“Hold that tiger!” Then, noticing the 
tiger’s animosity, he called out, “Y’wanna 
fight?” 

•Inertia is the condition of a body which has teen 
submitted to an extreme mte of re-icstapulation. This 
produces exmultitemporaneous-constapulatory-superlativ' 
ity*confuriolidosciousme«. (Where did I learn that?) 
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"Do you ?” asked the tiger with a Bos- 
ton accent. 

“Yer yeller,” said Ray. 

"Ohj yeah ?” queried the tiger. 

"Yeah!” 

"Sez who?” 

"Sez me !” 

"Start somethin’ — I dare ya!” 

"Why don’t you?” 

"Oh, yeah?” 

"Yeah !” 

After three hundred and forty-one 
more yeahs, the tiger yelled, "Knock this 
chip off my shoulder!” 

"Oh, yeah?” 

"G’wan, do it.” 

"There, I did it!” 

^en the fight began. The tiger 
charged Ray. Ray charged the tiger, but 
his credit wasn’t good, so he socked him 
in the bread-basket. 

"I was bread in old Kentucky, but in 
Boston, I was beans,” the tiger said, at- 
tempting to distract Ray’s attention. Then 
he butted Williamson with his horns 
(note: Plutonian tigers have horns) 
where people don’t like to be kicked. He 
kissed the canvas. The victorious lion (I 
mean tiger) stood above him and twisted 
his mustache. "Heh, heh!” it laughed 
with a wicked look in its eye. "I shall 
return you to the brain-eaters of Pluto.” 
Ray Williamson was desperate. He 
glanc^ at his watch. It was nine a. m.. 
Earth time. An idea struck him. ( Strike 
three! You’re out!) He did some rapid 
mental calculations. “I’m glad I studied 
my arithmetic as a kid,” he thought. His 
plan was this : Plutonian tigers, he knew, 
were awake only at night. In the day, 
they slept in coffes, like vampires. Now, 
if he could stall off the tiger until day- 
l^ht (saving time), it would have to re- 
turn to its coffin and he could escape. 

"Say^” he said addressing the tiger, 
“did I ever tel! you the story about the 
travclii^ salesman who (censored).” 
After what seemed an eternity (but which 
was really only about two and a quarter 
shakes of a lamb’s tail) daylight arrived. 

"Curses!” shouted the tiger, “foiled 
again ! Well, I’ll be seein’ ya,” it said as 
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it disappeared. It vanished into the thin 
air! (No, it couldn’t have done that — 
there wasn’t any thin air to vanish in!) 
"Not if I see you first !” exclaimed Ray, 
he gathered up the (dis)graceful Mary. 
Then he began another flight in which 
he again had to climb rivers and swim 
mountains. At last he reached a spot where 
he felt secure. Then he began the some- 
what hopeless task of building a space- 
ship. He fashioned crude implements ouf 
of stone. He made himself a razor, for be 
had grown quite a beard. Even Uncon- 
scious (as he had learned to call the brain- 
less Mary) was beginning to grow whis- 
kers. He wouldn’t risk shaving her, how- 
ever, as he had a vague hope that he 
could some day sell her to a circus as the 
bearded lady. 

After about a year of steady labor, he 
had constructed a set of rocket tubes made 
of hollowed branches and bamboo poles. 
One day this caught fire and burn^ tq). 
Was Ray sore? You’re asking me! He 
cursed and swore for a week without 
stopping for meals or sleep. You can bet 
your life that he was careful of where he 
threw his cigarette butts after that. 

• Finally, after many years of impatient 
labor, he had built a space-ship. It was 
made mostly of stone except for the rocket 
tubes, which were wooden and bambooen. 
He found that by mixing certain juices 
from uncertain herbs with various kinds 
of earth, or rather pluto, and letting this 
dry, he would have an explosive so power- 
ful that one tenth of a gram would anni- 
hilate fourteen solar systems in a split 
second, if misused (so HE says). He 
planned to wait until it rained before set- 
ting off, so when he went out into space, 
the water on the sides of the ship would 
freeze and the ship would become air- 
tight. Everything worked swell and soon 
they were speeding on their way back to 
earth ! On the way, he ran into the heads 
of twenty-one comets and the tails of four. 
Heads win! 

When they reached the earth, Ray 
learned that men no longer had tonsils 
(Continued on page 914) 




Tremendous static electricity raced down to the highest point of contact, 
and that happened to be King Tharg. 
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By 

J. HARVEY HAGGARD 

• “Captain, let’s descend. Let the space- 
ship down into those swirling, glowing 
mists. Think what it means to science !” 
Captain Dane looked first at Professor 
Bablon; at the intelligently lined features 
framing his shining enthusiastic eyes, at 
his upper body suffused in a rosy radia- 
tion from outside the transparent glassite 
space-window in the forward control 
room, and then he, too, stared downward. 

Below them lay the famous “red spot” 
of Jupiter, which their scientific expedi- 
tion had intended to photograph and make 
spectroscopic studies of its radiation on 
their spaceographical tour of the Solar 
System. The secrets of the “red spot,” 
however, seemed rather to have eluded 
them. Upon their arrival at Jupiter, and 
the subsequent close scrutiny of the red 
spot, they had found that the entire area 
was covered by high thick clouds, through 
which the crimson radiation suffused. 
Nothing at all could be seen of the Jovian 
surface through the clouds. Captain Dane 
had the responsibility of the safety of his 
passengers on his shoulders, and he hesi- 
tated at risking the unknown perils of a 
descent into the glowing clouds. 

Directly below the space-ship lay a sea 
of fiery mists, pitching and tumbling 
crimson tongues to the inner mysterious 
fires of Jupiter’s red spot. Above, the sky 
was pitch black. And beneath was only 
this tumbling expanse of suffused illumi- 
nation. But only grim sagacity remained 
written on Captain Dane’s harsh, almost 
puritanical features. The professor was 
prejudiced to his science. Captain Dane 
thought of the leviathan torpedo-shaped 
space-ship, now limned in the upper dark- 



• Mr. Haggard’s stories are outstand- 
ing for their logical explanations of 
unsolved scientific mysteries. After 
reading one of his yams you are in- 
clined to believe that there probably is 
a good science-fiction story behind many 
an unexplained enigma that stamps our 
scientists. 

In the present tale, Mr. Haggard 
tackles the red spot of Jupiter. As no 
one has any definite proof as to the 
nature of the red spot, or its cause, Mr. 
Haggard’s answer to this riddle is very 
possible, and may really be the true 
facts for all we know. However, there 
is nothing technical in the story. Rather, 
it is the exciting relation of strange 
exploits upon an alien sphere, with all 
the accompanying weirdness and ad- 
venture of a Haggard yam. 



ness by the illumination from below, with 
green riding-lights gleaming from the 
upper dark portions of her broad curving 
body like the multiferous eyes of a marine 
monster. 

He shook his head. 

“Primarily,” he said, “our excursion is 
devoted to science. But there are a hun- 
dred people aboard, including the scien- 
tific force and the crew. Down there, God 
knows what. I owe my men the protectkm 
of unbiased judgment. Neither my am- 
science nor my sailing instructions would 
permit such a digression.” 

Professor Bablon radiated his disap- 
pointment. He peered down into the swirl- 
ing mists through a spectroscope, and his 
piercing gray eyes filled with excitement. 
“I’d give my life, or most of it, to be able 
to define that unknown spectroscopic ray 
from the red spot,” he sighed. 

At this, a young man in the garb of 
ship’s officer came forward from the shad- 
ows of the control room. There was a sug- 
gestion of quiet force and unwasted mo- 
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tion in his smoothly deliberate advance. 
He was young and lithe, his features clear 
and ingenuous. His blue eyes sparkled 
with intense scientific interest. He had 
been watching the spectacle below from a 
corner of the space-window and had over- 
heard the conversation. 

“If I may suggest, sir,” he said, salut- 
ing the Captain. “There is a way, sir. 
There is the observation sphere, used for 
sounding altitudes through cloudy depths. 
One might dangle in it, lowered from the 
ship above, and study the terrain at closer 
view, perhaps take photographs, yet in no 
way endanger the rest of the passengers.” 

“Great!” cried Bablon, wheeling with 
face alight. A roseate bulb from the con- 
trol board cast a chance ray upon his 
features. His hair was turning slightly 
white. 

“But it would take an expert operator 
as well as Professor Bablon himself,” 
protested Captain Dane. 

“I might suggest myself, sir,” returned 
the young man. 

“Excellent,” cried Bablon. “You can’t 
refuse this, Dane. I beg of you.” 

“You would be taking your life into 
your own hands,” said Captain Dane. 
“Very well, if you persist. Lieutenant 
Connor.” 

He shook hands with them before they 
left the bridgeway, revealing that he sym- 
pathized with them in their venture, even 
though he could not sponsor a more 
thorough one. Then he went aft to give 
orders for the lowering of the observation 
sphere, while Professor Bablon and Lieu- 
tenant Connor obtained cameras and hur- 
ried down below into the belly of the 
ship. The transparent observation sphere 
lay in a large airlock, her cables rearing 
back to huge drums firmly anchored in the 
framework of the huge beryllium ship. 
Inner mechanisms of the sphere enabled 
the occupants to raise or lower themselves 
at will, an electrical circuit which con- 
trolled the winding or unwinding of the 
cable on the reel above. Upon a desk in 
the interior was a viso-phone with which 
they could communicate with the ship 
operators above who would direct the 



course of the ship. There was also a row 
of tanks to supply oxygen and other 
breathable components of atmosphere 
while the sphere dangled in impure stratas, 
but in the present case, it was unnecessary 
inasmuch as Jupiter’s air was quite suit- 
able for terrestrial consumption. Never- 
theless, Bablon insisted that they open a 
valve directly after they had entered 
through a sliding door, and the hiss of air 
reassured them. 

“Ready above-board, sir,” spoke Lieu- 
tenant Melvil Connor into the viso-phone. 

“Ready, sir,” came the steady answer 
from the pilot’s assistant above. 

• Connor pressed the contact, and a great 

door in the outer airlock swung open 
into space. With a sudden rush of paying 
cables, the sphere swung free and descend- 
ed swiftly, leaving Lieutenant Connor 
clinging to his chair, which he luckily 
occupied before the descent, with a breath- 
taking animation of spirits. As empty 
space seemingly flashed about him, he 
caught a glimpse of the broad belly of the 
Trisonia above vanishing into the dark 
upper night with her row of huge riding- 
lights becoming but a red line in the dis- 
tance. He had a disquieting feeling of 
wonder about himself. In the first' place, 
Connor was a married man, wholly de- 
voted to his wife, though she was on dis- 
tant earth, and his responsibilities to her 
loomed manifest in his mind. He had 
offered his voluntary services upon im- 
pulse, which he realized he should not 
have done in accordance with loyalty to 
her who was dearest to him. Yet he had 
beerl carried away for the moment by the 
thought of offering his services to science. 
Anyway, Connor would never liave sought 
to compare with a hero popularly con- 
ceived by fiction writers who control 
every action with studied logic; he was 
but an ordinary man, governed at times 
by whims not entirely logical. 

And he was really enjoying this wild 
descent with the thrilling ardor for un- 
known dangers which is part of every 
man’s make-up. The observation sphere 
was like a huge drop of glistening crystal- 
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pure water, with the tiny figures of the 
men seated at chairs in its senter, and 
through the transparent walls, which 
gleamed crimson from the illumination 
below, Connor saw the swirling clouds 
leap up. Then they were immersed with 
the blinding illumination of glowing mists 
outside, and Connor, who was controlling 
the observation sphere at the desk, slowed 
it up considerably. Professor Bablon, his 
lean hand nervously grasping the control 
desk, was staring expectantly downward. 

Moments passed quickly in silence. 
Presently the mists began to thin and be- 
come broken. Through straying wisps, 
Connor caught glimpses of a steamy 
water-logged terrain far below, with 
soggy strips of moldy-looking ^th bog- 
ging up here and there. They noticed that 
the metal objects within the sphere were 
glowing with a queer radiant phosphor- 
escence, which had grown with the mo- 
ments spent within the red mists. 

In another minute they had broken 
from the mists and hung suspended in 
a broad expanse for which the clouds 
formed but a ceiling. A pinkish glowing 
yet adhered to all the metal objects of the 
sphere: Bablon’s eversharp, the buttons 
on Connor’s service coat, and the cable 
which swung down to support the sphere, 
as if to remind them of the glowing mists 
they had just penetrated. A bloated, 
flooded country lay spread below, flat and 
labyrinthed with waterways and lagoons, 
while far on the horizon, a single erect 
column of crimson light appeared to drive 
straight up into the ceiling of clouds from 
a main lake body, emanating from some 
unknown source below, as light shoots 
solidly from a camera lens. A blinding 
pillar of fire, it diffused its light through- 
out the ceiling vapors and reflected it in 
turn upon the shining waterways of the 
bloated boggy country which reared its 
stagnated surface to the eager eyes of the 
earth-men. 

• Huge bunches of moldy substances 

loomed upward in close clumps from 
the splotches of earth below, which as- 
sumed the proportions of great plant 



growths as the observation sphere 
descended. Mold, which is really a bacteria 
plant, was enlarged to immense propor- 
tions upon this stagnated portion of the 
great continent, shut away from natural 
sunlight. 

Huge gray and bluish spongy growths, 
bearing large glistening fruit-spores, 
thrust upward, their knobby leafless 
branches covered by parasites and other 
molds. Many types of inert plant bacteria 
were also represented, some of them in 
brilliant bloom of weird colors. Many 
were large and knobby, flaunting silken 
sprays from their crests. Others arose in 
spiked array, much like piked soldiery, 
while through clumps of vegetation, para- 
site vines clambered and twined much as 
live things do. 

The sphere, under Lieutenant Connor’s 
manipulation, came to rest above one of 
the waterways, bordered by gigantic 
flowers of crimson hues whose great 
corollas spread out to float on the slow 
turgid currents. 

“Good God, Connor,” cried Professor 
Bablon. “Look at that!” 

He was pointing to a large green tetra- 
hedron, scaly and gleaming, which had 
arisen from the water, supported on a 
slender tapering beam of the same dully 
scintillating color. It ascended straight 
upward for a distance of several feet, then 
came to a motionless halt. The upper point 
of the tetrahedron split slowly, and the 
sections spread back, like the corolla of a 
flower in bloom, revealing thin snake- 
tongue petals radiating from the center. 

At this moment, their attention was dis- 
tracted from the tetrahedron, but it was 
to be renewed in a surprising fashion be- 
fore long. A huge insect, its body as large 
as that of a small dog, with a gossamer 
wingspread of twelve feet, fluttered by the 
sphere. Its thorax was bony and segment- 
ed. A long proboscis projected down from 
its beady head. After circling the observa- 
tion sphere curiously, it fluttered down 
over the newly bloomed tetrahedron and 
inserted its proboscis. 

In an instant, the tetrahedron closed 
again, snapping down over the insect, and 
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two huge sluggish eyes opened on a 
knobby portion of the neck behind the 
triangular head. The insect fluttered 
vainly and with no little strength. In the 
struggle, a gpreat padded frog-like body 
arose to the surface with the writhing 
tetrahedron’s neck, with gleaming webbed 
claws threshing furiously, tearing upward 
at the insect as it hugged it close to the 
water. 

“What a horrible creature!” gasped 
Connor. 

“But a clever subterfuge, to imitate a 
flower,” returned Bablon. Meanwhile, the 
observation sphere was floating gently 
away from the scene toward the distant 
horizon where the blinding crimson pillar 
of light jutted into the heavens. “Clever! 
Gad! There’s another tetrahedron, and 
another. The marshes are teeming with 
them.” 

Connor peered downward and dis- 
cerned many beautiful corollas standing 
with deceptive beauty at the edges of the 
waterways, while dowm the central cur- 
rent many of the living tetrahedrons 
floated with the stream, a ready trap for 
unwary insects, 

CHAPTER II 

The Tetrahedron Creatures 

• Bablon was enthused by the scientific 

opportunity of discovering an unknowm 
land. “It’s great! Great!” he breathed. He 
seized a pencil from his pocket and started 
to take notes. Then he stared. The metal 
eversharp had crumbled to a fine corroded 
ash in his fingers, and the ash emanated a 
soft crimson glowing. A sudden wild sus- 
picion flitted through his brain. He rushed 
about the sphere, seizing metal objects. 
The buttons on Connor’s coat, the metal- 
work of the camera, the metal portions 
of dials on the control desk, all crumbled 
to ash as he pressed upon them. With 
rather much of a wild mien, he seized the 
viso-phone and snapped the contact. It 
was dead. 

“Good Heavens, Connor!” he shouted, 
wiping the beads of sweat from his brow. 
“My God ! That unknown ray ! It oxidizes 



metal almost instantly. The wiring of the 
viso-phone has suffered along with the 
rest.” 

Connor sprang to his feet. As he did so, 
he brushed against one of the metal oxy- 
gen tanks w'hich lined the walls. With a 
soft explosion, it fell asunder and loosed 
a fresh abundance of pure oxygen. Con- 
nor had stiffened, frozen with fear. 

“Bablon!” he cried in ringing fearful 
tones, “Bablon! The cable! My God!” 

“Ascend!” shouted Bablon, even as 
Connor leaped to the controls. 

For a moment, there was no response. 
Then the sphere shuddered in her every 
fiber, lurched sidewise and fell downward 
headlong. The cable had parted. The 
sphere lurched over in slow falling rota- 
tion; Connor had a sensation of swift 
empty acceleration. Then it caught up 
with a jar which threw both Connor and 
Bablon upon the bottom of the sphere, 
while the crimson world without was mo- 
mentarily aberrated by a splash of water 
which surged up on all sides. 

For a moment, they lay prone and 
breathless, while the sphere bobbed like a 
cork on the ruffled waters. Connor, who' 
was none the worse except that the breath 
had been knocked out of his lungs, 
crawled over and helped Bablon to a sit- 
ting position. Bablon opened his eyes; at 
that moment, a huge tetrahedron head ap- 
peared in the waters below, close up to 
the transparent bottom of the sphere, its 
sluggish eyes surveying the terrestrials 
with evident surprise. 

Bablon gasped, and it was several mo- 
ments before he opened his eyes again. 
When he did, it was to see that several 
others of the tetrahedron creatures were 
floating about, their huge wicked eyes 
deliberately upon the earth-creatures who 
bobbed within the strange transparent 
cork so precipitately cast into their waters. 
It was evident that they were debating 
whether this was a stray bit of debris, or 
something animate, and therefore worthy 
of capturing. 

Conner felt a strange sensation of deep 
dizzy depths as he stared into those 
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knobby eyes below the slimy green tetra- 
hedron mouth structures. It was almost as 
if sentient intelligence lay there. He gazed 
at them with a fit of unreasonable fright. 
He wondered how long it would be before 
Captain Dane discovered that a useless 
cable dangled below the Trisonia. What 
would he do when he did? Perhaps he 
would become affrighted at the ashy trans- 
formation of the cable, and there would be 
no attempt at rescue. Perhaps they would 
be left forever in this molded country 
beneath the crimson clouds. 

At this moment, Connor’s attention was 
again attracted to the tetrahedron crea- 
tures gathered in the water about; for 
they hovered close together, and he had a 
conviction that they were conversing in 
some manner of their own. From tiny 
holes beneath the sluggish eyes, minute 
streams of air bubbles were alternately 
spewing forth, for all the world as if the 
creatures were discussing the strange ad- 
vent of this unusual bottled-up thing in 
their midst. 

Presently, they placed their great tetra- 
hedron heads against the sphere, and with 
a concerted movement, bore it along with 
the current. 

• Professor Bablon had by this time 

quite recovered from the shock of the 
fall, and was daubing a bloody wound on 
his forehead with his handkerchief. Con- 
nor e.xpected the scientist to show signs 
of intense fright or regret at having placed 
themselves in this predicament, and was 
intensely relieved to find that Bablon did 
neither, but was apparently accepting their 
situation in much the same manner as he 
himself was. The air had become stale in 
the sphere, and Bablon busied himself 
opening air valves in the side, too high 
up for the water to enter. Then they dis- 
cussed their situation, and though they 
were rather disconcerted at the turn of 
events, they agreed to wait for a later 
oi^ortunity of trying to escape from the 
sphere. 

They were now being borne swiftly 
down a waterway, while the narrow wind- 
ing shores slid behind, a never-ending 



vista of huge moldy growths, of glittering 
and gaudy insects and multitudinous 
flowers. Swarming fish life teemed in the 
waters. It was clearly evident that this 
world was lush with life. With a steadi- 
ness of purpose which told of a predeter- 
mined destination, the sphere was being 
pushed toward the great beam of crimson 
light which shot up from this land of un- 
accountable wonders to be distorted and 
diffused in the ceiling of clouds which 
hung constantly overhead. 

The temperature was torpid and the 
humidity was high. Vapors arose from 
the surface of the waterways, and low 
strips of fog hung about the jungles of 
overgrown mold. Overhead, the crimson 
clouds heaved and tumbled uncertainly. 
Bablon ventured that the climatic condi- 
tions were tropical, and that electrical 
storms were probably frequent. As if to 
support his words, there was a distant 
rumble of thunder, audible even in the 
space-sphere, and it appeared to be rain- 
ing on the horizon. 

“Bad,” said Bablon, shaking his head. 
“The Trisonia, even if it could escape the 
metal-crumbling property of the ray, 
would find it difficult venturing down 
through the approaching electrical storm.” 

Meanwhile, the sphere had been guided 
into a great open water front. Hundreds 
of tetrahedrons lay about the waters and 
turned curious eyes upon the newcomers. 
Much in the fashion of curious people, 
they swarmed about the sphere, which was 
being drawn toward a large irregular 
island upon which lay thousands of the 
tetrahedrons who immediately reared 
their great triangular heads upon long 
stem-like necks from their toad-like 
bodies, and their sluggish eyes cocked 
speculatively upon the visitors. 

Then the terrestrials gasped in astonish- 
ment. For long regular arrays of huts lay 
upon the island, huts formed of knobby 
stone structure which looked like lava. 
They were dwellings. The tetrahedrons 
were craning their necks from the door 
apertures and swarming out in very mun- 
dane fashion to sight the newceuners. 
There was a curious humming, an indis- 
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tinguishable murmur of many sound or- 
gans, as if they excitedly discussed the 
prisoners. 

The sphere was borne up a waterway 
canal through the center of the village. 
Connor looked with dumbfounded eyes 
upon the thousands of huts which lay on 
either side. Waterways intersected at reg- 
ular well-placed intervals, aqueous streets 
crowded with dwelling-places of the tetra- 
hedron creatures. It was a gigantic me- 
tropolis of unaccountable intelligent be- 
ings. In the near distance, the crimson 
beam shot up into the sky, a pillar of light, 
and an object of insatiable curiosity for 
the terrestrials. 

At last, a great structure, centering the 
tetrahedron metropolis, loomed huge and 
rough, a black craggy mass approached by 
a waterway leading into an arching tunnel. 
The sphere was pushed and jostled be- 
neath this arc and through various 
branches of the waterway beneath the 
great building. A vague diffused light 
danced on the walls of the cavernous 
dwelling, reflected from the gleaming 
crystal-pure waters of the waterway. 
Suddenly, they found themselves being 
propelled down a long canal leading across 
a great chamber which resembled an am- 
phitheatre, already rapidly filling with the 
tetrahedrons. On a central dais, surround- 
ed by waterlanes, was a group of impos- 
ing creatures with gigantic swollen heads 
twice the size of those propelling the 
sphere. One more gigantic than the others 
sat in pompous state, evidently considered 
as a leader or king, and it was before him 
that the sphere was brought, coming to 
rest upon a flight of crude stone steps 
leading up out of the water to his seated 
pedestal. 

• It was at once evident that a lengthy 

discussion was being passed back and 
forth between the tetrahedron creatures. 
Connor noticed that Bablon was staring 
intently into the great sluggish eyes of the 
king. Suddenly, he turned toward Connor 
with an exclamation. 

“Telepathy!” he exclaimed. “Gad, Con- 
nor, he’s speaking to us!” 



Connor concentrated his will upon the 
yellow orb of the great creature and vague 
unformed thoughts twisted within his 
mind. He suddenly became aware of 
words forming in his brain as clearly as 
if some one had spoken them. 

“Who are you?” came the startling 
question. “From whence do you come?” 

Bablon turned to Connor and spoke 
swiftly. “Let me talk to him,” he directed. 
“I’ve detected something in his thoughts. 
He is of a superstitious race and doubtful 
yet whether we are gods or whether we 
are something edible and consumptive to 
their palate.” 

He turned to the king. 

“We are from beyond and above,” he 
said enigmatically, gesturing vaguely up- 
ward. “Frown the land above the great 
mists.” 

“You look very much like the Grach- 
people,” was the startling rejoinder. 

“Who are the Grach-people ?” queried 
Bablon. 

“The people of the ray. Children of the 
color,” returned the king. “I am Tharg, 
king of the Tatrons, and oft have I stolen 
up the river of warmth into the island of 
the ray and have seen the Grach-people 
who dwell by the boiling lake of the ray, 
but never have I encountered or seen sudi 
as you.” 

CHAPTER III 
The Mystery of the Roy 

• “We live on a land in the red mists,” 

cried Bablon, thinking it wise to aid any 
superstitious belief they might have con- 
cerning themselves. 

“Are you then the spirits of the dead 
Grach-people?” queried Tharg, leaning 
his great tetrahedron forward on his neck 
and blinking his huge eyes in attentive in- 
terest. 

It had become evident to Bablon that 
the tetrahedron people were separated by 
some religious or superstitious gulf from 
the people who dwelt on the island within 
the ray, if there were such people. So he 
denied that he was the ghost of ^e Grach- 
people. 

“No!”- he said en^hatically. “We arc 
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the spirits of your people; of the Ta- 
trons.” 

Tharg recoiled. There was an angry 
buzzing murmur of conversation between 
the tetrahedrons, audible through the open 
air valves. Finally Tharg turned. 

“That is a lie !” he cried angrily. “You 
are spirits of the Grach, and you made a 
mistake and did not descend into the ray. 
Our spirits do not ascend to the mists; 
they dwell in the boiling underground 
water caverns deep in the core of this 
world.” 

Professor Bablon saw that he had stum- 
bled, and sought to rectify his error. 

“We have not told the whole truth. We 
have come from far above the mists ; from 
another world !" 

“Liar! Base liar!” snapped Tharg. 
“There is nothing above the mists. And 
some of our people saw you fall from the 
mist-land into the water." 

Bablon subsided into silence, looking at 
Connor and shrugging. 

“Well,” he said aloud. “I guess that 
settles our being gods." 

“What’s the difference?” said Connor. 
“We’d probably have to fight our way out 
of here, anyway. And we’re weaponless. 
This crowd doesn’t look like a picnic 
gathering." 

Bablon agreed. The thousands of tetra- 
hedrons swarming the amphitheater were 
working themselves into a state of vicious 
anger, if their attitudes portrayed their 
inner feelings. An angry murmur arose. 
Tharg consulted with his fellow tetrahe- 
drons. Finally he turned on the terres- 
trials with the mien of a judge at last ar- 
rived at his decree. 

“You are gods of the Grach-people,” he 
announced bluntly, as if that score at 
least were settled. “We do not wish to an- 
ger you, nor do we wish you to be among 
our peaceful people. So at the next dance 
of the ray, when the gods in the mists 
above roar and throw darts of fire at one 
another and the Grach-people gather on 
the island for the spirit dance, we shall 
set you among them, and see whether you 
are their spirit-gods or not.” 

Bablon became very curious at this de- 



cision, and asked many questions concern- 
ing the Grach-people, Children of the 
Ray. But Tharg \vas contemptuous in his 
belief that Bablon was trying to pull wool 
over his eyes. 

“Take them away,” ordered Tharg to 
the attendants in the stream. “Keep them 
under guard till the gods of the mist-land 
roar out the time for the Dance of the 
Ray-children.” 

“Just a moment,” cried Bablon. Then 
he sought to communicate to Tharg a need 
for food and water being placed within 
the sphere for them. To his surprise, 
Tharg acquiesced readily in complete un- 
derstanding and assured him they would 
be fed. 

• Then the sphere was pushed back down 

the waterway through mobs of splash- 
ing tetrahedrons, some of whom opened 
corolla-like mouths to snap at the glassite 
surface, but the guards pushed these back 
roughly. From the main audience cham- 
ber, they were moved up waterways which 
intersected like so many corridors, to a 
dark canal ending in a low-arced door- 
way. Beneath this arc they were led into 
a cell-like,^ shadowy room, barely illu- 
minated by the phosphorescent quality of 
the water, and their sphere was pushed 
upon a dry rocky shelving at the rear of 
the chamber. Three of the tetrahedrons 
stationed themselves in the water below 
the arc-way as guards, while the others 
hurried off, presently to return bearing a 
quantity of vegetative substance in their 
huge mouths. This they deposited upon 
the rocky shelving beside the sphere, and 
left. 

“What in the name of mud — ” begait 
Connor. 

“Food,” cried Bablon. “It’s the food we 
were promised.” 

After, discussing the advisability of 
leaving the sphere’s protection, Connor 
decided to chance it. Opening the sliding 
door, he dashed out. For the first time, he 
noticed the heavy gravity of Jupiter tug- 
ging at his muscles. Heretofore he had 
been supported wholly or partially by the 
sphere’s walls. Now he staggered beneath 
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a great weight. Seizing an armload of the 
weedy substance, he clambered clumsily 
back and slammed the door tight, much to 
the obvious astonishment of the guarding 
tetrahedrons. 

They found the queer substance edible 
and p^atable, though unfragrant. One of 
the tetrahedron creatures who had 
brought the vegetable matter presently 
hurried back. He opened his large flower- 
like mouth and deposited several gleaming 
water-fish by the sphere, grotesque and 
obviously dead ; a spectacle wholly unap- 
petizing to the terrestrials. Bablon sought 
to converse with the tetrahedron mentally. 

**You are a Tatron,” he began. 

The sluggish eyes turned to fasten on 
Bablon. “Of a surety.” 

“Then you know something of the 
island within the ray ; of the Qiildren of 
the Ray. WTiat is the ray ? Whence does it 
emanate ?” 

The tetrahedron evidenced immense 
surprise at these questions, but at length 
reluctantly replied. 

“The ray is the eye of Tatra,” he said. 
"Tatra, god of creation and source of 
energy. The Children of the Ray are 
slaves to him. They live from the offer- 
ings to the almighty Tatra, feeding from 
the scalded bodies which wash up from 
the waters of the ray.” 

“Scavengers 1” cried Professor Bablon. 

The Tatron hesitated. It was evident 
that he did not wholly comprehend the 
meaning of the term. He appeared to be 
displeased, then disregarded it. 

“We, the Tatrons, are the trae people — 
Tatra’s people. Many, many generations 
ago our cincestors came from the ray. Our 
seed is generated from the ray. Eventual- 
ly, when we are old and helpless, we shall 
return to the ray. Our bodies shall be cast 
up from the burning water, but our spirits 
wull never arise. They will descend for- 
ever downward to the everlasting happi- 
ness of Tatra’s kingdom beneath the 
ground, and our bodies will wash up on the 
shores of the burning lake on the island, 
to be devoured by the slavish Children of 
the Ray.” 

This oration had been delivered sten- 



toriously and with much inner feeling, but 
Bablon didn’t get much out of it. He 
looked at Connor and shook his head. 
"Beyond me,” he said. The terrestrials 
were made to understand that the Ray 
was the whole source of the Tatron’s 
theory of existence. Energy and creation 
came from the Ray. Bablon asked with 
some curiosity why the Tatrons were 
afraid of the Ray if it was their essence of 
creation and existence. 

• At this, a series of frightened awed 

thoughts came jumbling from the tetra- 
hedron’s mind. It was plain that he wras 
afraid of the Ray, yet revered it. He 
feared the Children of the Ray because 
they were inviolate as slaves of his god. 

“The Ray is the beginning and the 
end,” he said at length. "Yet we who are 
the real people love our life. We would 
not have the ending bordering swiftly on 
the skirts of the beginning. We love life. 
Therefore, the Ray, which is ever-chang- 
ing, is not for us till the end. Tharg is be- 
ginning to lose fear. Soon he will go again 
into the Ray, never to return, and another 
will take his place.” 

“Go into the rayl” ejaculated Bablon, 
not comprehending the vague reasoning. 
“But he fears it !” 

"All fear it,” returned the tetrahedron. 
“Yet all must go back, back to the begin- 
ning. And Tharg will soon go back to the 
Ray, which is the beginning and the end 
fastened together.” 

"But look here,” cried Connor sudden- 
ly. “What of these Grach-people ? Will 
they welcome us into their dance, this 
Dance of the Ray ?” 

"Welcome you!” exclaimed the tetra- 
hedron. “Welcome you who have desert- 
ed I Welcome the spirits, who are neither 
the beginning nor the end ! No — they will 
drive you back, exorcise you into the lands 
of mists above.” 

The tetrahedron left them in a maze. 
Bablon tried to form his ideas of the 
crude religion of the Tatrons upon the 
basis which all superstitions o.riginate. In 
some respects they were identical. The 
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eternal circle of life was obvious, yet tfie 
emphasizing of the difference between the 
beginning and the end, with the interim 
qrcle between, was confusing. Only one 
point was evident. A race, somewhat sim- 
ilar to themselves, lived on an island 
which was in the center of the territory 
from which the Ray shot upward. During 
a religious dance in which the Tatrons 
worshiped their God of Creation, Tatra, 
the sphere would be pushed into their 
midst, so that they, if they were indeed 
spirits of the Children of the Ray, could 
be exorcised back to the spirit-land in the 
mists above. 

“This Ray itself," cried Connor. “What 
do you make of it?” 

^blon shook his head. 

"I don’t know,” he said frankly. “The 
red spot of Jupiter has always emanated 
a ray which could not be defined through a 
spectroscope. This ray evidently has the 
peculiar property of rapidly oxidizing 
metals. It is perhaps for this reason that 
tfie country is so moldy and vegetative, 
all the metal ores having oxidized. Yet 
the source of the ray is something I can- 
not understand. I think it must be some 
chemical accident in the body of Jupiter 
itself which emanates these rays; rays 
which for some peculiar reason are invisi- 
ble until they strike the waters of this 
curious ‘red spot' region. Perhaps the fre- 
quency is altered by liquids, changing to 
visible light. And I'd give half of my life 
to know and return to earth with a knowl- 
edge of this ray, or even communicate 
with earth. But it seems impossible, even 
if we could determine its source." 

CHAPTER IV 
Herron of the Rod Spot 

• Bablon sat back against the wall in a 

gloomy mood. Connor, who realized 
that hopes of their ever returning to earth 
were questionable, hesitated about raising 
his spirits with false hopes. Connor rarely 
dwelt on hopes, but preferred rather to 
accept life's conditions with as good grace 
as possible and wait for opportune 
chances. Nevertheless, his thou|^ re- 



turned gloomily to his wife, far away on 
the earth, whom he might never see again. 

Captain Dane would of course even- 
tually find that a charred ashy cable, 
whose severed end marked the erstwhile 
presence of the observation sphere, had 
been drawn back on the drums in the 
Trisonia’s hull. From the simple deduction 
that the red ray had caused the disinte- 
gration of the metal, he would never ven- 
ture the Trisonia down in an attempt at 
rescue. In fact, Connor rather hoped that 
Dane wouldn’t be so foolhardy. If the 
great space-ship blundered down through 
the clouds to find suddenly that her metal 
parts had crumbled to nothingness, a 
catastrophic wreck could not be averted, 
and her entire body of passengers would 
be marooned hopelessly and indefinitely in 
this crimson-hued, cloud-ceilinged coun- 
try under the red spot of Jupiter. 

Time passed with eternal slowness. The 
terrestrials feared to venture from their 
sphere, and it was only with the utmost 
caution that they slipped out from its pro- 
tection for the food brought regularly by 
the tetrahedron creatures, or to kneel at 
the water’s edge to slake their thirst. The 
tetrahedron brought food three times. 
Twice Bablon sought to gain more infor- 
mation from the creature, but his replies 
were so vague as to be enigmatical. After 
what might have been a day or several 
days’ lapse of time as measured by earth 
chronology, there came a surge of tetra- 
hedrons into the cell-like chamber, and 
once more the sphere was shoved down 
into the water and through the devious 
corridors leading from the main dwelling 
to the streets of the tetrahedron city. A 
vast conclave had gathered in the streets, 
eagerly awaiting the appearance of the 
captives. 

Overhead, the sky was lowering and 
downcast. An electrical suggestion of im- 
pending storm hung omnipresent in the 
frowning clouds which tumbled uneasily 
about, a turmoil illuminated by the crim- 
son pillar of light in the near horizon. The 
sphere was pushed through the crowded 
streets of the city and down a waterway 
which left the city behind, yet the Tatrons 
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surged about and came following in a 
teeming, threshing herd. It was evident 
that excitement was looming. The terres- 
trials sensed that the excitement had to do 
with their predicament, and looked for- 
ward apprehensively to the coming ordeal 
in which they would meet the Children of 
the Ray in the unpromising role of way- 
ward spirits ventured from the mist-coun- 
try above. 

Vague sparklings of lightning jags ap- 
peared in the clouds above, giving a weird 
flickering illumination to the struggling 
mass of tetrahedrons. Connor searched 
the clouds, rather expecting to see the 
broad hulk of the T risonia jutting down, 
yet he hoped that it would not, that Cap- 
tain Dane would take warning from the 
charred cable which had been drawn back 
overhead. 

After winding down a devious water- 
way frwn the metropolis, their sphere was 
pushed out again upon the inland sea. It 
seemed phosphorescent, alive and glowing 
with deep inner light, and far out in its 
center shot up the crimson pillar of fiery 
red at whose base jutted a rocky island of 
great black crags. It seemed almost as if 
the island were the maw of some leviathan 
monster of the deep, rearing his snout to 
spout fire up into the heavens. 

With the entire population of the tetra- 
hedron city swimming in its wake, the 
sphere pushed forward, the island loomed 
larger and rockier as the distance de- 
creased. Despite the protection of the 
sphere, the terrestrials were awed by the 
weird spectacle of the fiery ray of kght 
shooting up into the cloudy ceiling, of the 
weird creatures in their wake. They noted 
with growing alarm that the interior of 
the sphere was becoming hot and stifling. 

“The water is almost boiling!” cried 
Professor Bablon in alarm. “I thought so. 
There’s every indication of hot chemical 
springs on that island.” 

• As the sphere increased in warmth, 

their excitement heightened. If they 
were forced to leave the protection of the 
sphere, they would be helpless against 
these creatures, as well as the unknown 



Grach-people who lay ahead of them. 

"My God ! I’m cookin’ !” cried Lieuten- 
ant Connor, drawing his feet up from the 
floor of the sphere and perching them on 
the edge of his seat. Professor Bablon 
did likewise. He wiped the beads of per- 
spiration from his features and stared 
ahead. Rough serrated cliff walls of blue 
flinty rock walled in the island. The 
sphere was shoved along the base of the 
precipitous wall to a great canyon tuning 
into the interior. A broad murky river 
flowed down from the canyon, scabby 
with bubble-scum and steaming with 
heat. It disappeared around a turn of the 
great black canyon walls ahead. Without 
hesitation, the tetrahedrons pushed the 
sphere up the great turgid river. 

Lieutenant Connor was sweating 
bucketfuls. Heat was reddening his skin 
and cooking his flesh. He thought he could 
not stand it another instant. An eternity of 
time seemed to pass as they shoved up that 
great steaming river, filthy with scum and 
emanating intense heat. 

"The things must be immune to heat, 
professor I” he gasped, strippii^ his shirt 
and jerking open the air valve which let 
the atmosphere circulate rapidly into the 
sphere. 

"Not quite !” wheezed Bablon. "They’re 
squirming. I imagine it must be a part of 
a religious duty for them to endure the 
heat. This is their island of the gods, re- 
member.” 

It was true. Even the tetrahedrons were 
squirming and writhing with silent pain. 
Their mecca was ahead of them. Over- 
head shot the great white-hot ray. They 
clung in masses to the canyon walls to 
absorb some of its cooling temperature. 
But they bore it without murmur, for was 
it not a manifestation of their gods ? 

After an interminable period in which 
Lieutenant Connor seemed to be cooked to 
a rare turn, the precipitous walls to either 
side of the river suddenly fell away and 
they could see a gap ahead through which 
the crimson pillar was visible, blinding in 
its intensity. The canyon walls fell away 
to rocky shelves upon either side of the 
river, and they could see a central lake 
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within the pillar of light, which was bub- 
bling and boiling, sending great splashes 
of steam high into the air. The sphere 
was being shoved close to a rocky shelf 
upon one side of the river’s mouth. 

“God, man!’’ cried out Connor ^n 
agony. “I can’t stand this any longer. 
When the sphere grounds, let’s open the 
door and jump. Maybe we can out-run 
these creatures.’’ 

Professor Bablon nodded mutely. Huge 
drops of sweat were blinding his eyes and 
he was gasping weakly for breath. They 
couldn’t stand it much longer. 

As the tetrahedrons pushed the sphere 
upon the shelf, Connor leaped upon the 
painfully hot bottom of the sphere which 
burned even through his shoes and seized 
the door handle. It burned his hand ter- 
ribly, but he threw it open. Then he 
leaped, landed upon a rocky shelf littered 
with bleached bones and shells, and a mo- 
ment later Professor Bablon was at his 
side, staggering under the tremendous 
gravity of Jupiter. 

The pillar of light which shot up before 
their eyes was blinding. Behind them the 
tetrahedrons were crawling weakly upon 
the beach, and the two earth-men ran 
staggering down the long expanse which 
sloped up to a great natural rampway 
climbing the precipitous heights of the 
perpendicular lake-walls. Far overhead 
they heard the distant rumble of thunder. 
Jagged lightning jabs flickered, changing 
the hue of the brilliance of the pillar of 
light. It was obvious that a tremendous 
upheaval of nature was gathering. 

“I’m done!” cried Professor Bablon, 
stumbling but catching himself. He 
stopped, wheezing for breath hollowly. 
Lieutenant Connor cast a backward 
glance. The tetrahedrons, with their huge 
triangular heads upheld by long stem-like 
necks, were crawling in a slow living 
surge after them, the padded feet of the 
base toad-like bodies urging them for- 
ward with all possible haste. 

“Not at all !” cried Connor. "Buck up ! 
They can’t catch us! Come on.” He 
grabbed the shoulders of the elderly man, 
and half-supporting him, staggered up the 



great natural rampway which appeared to 
be the only way to retreat from the tetra- 
hedrons. 

CHAPTER V 
Rescue from Above 

• Behind them, coming with painfully 

slow patience, crawled the tetrahedron 
people, their sluggish eyes fixed intensive- 
ly upon the fugitives. Connor’s chest was 
a mass of aching nerves; his eyes were 
smarting and blurred, yet he staggered on 
with Bablon for what seemed an eternity, 
weighed down by the great gravity. The 
slope went up and around, with the per- 
pendicular lake-wall dropping at one side 
into the blinding light-pillar, ascending to 
the knoll which lifted its great head 
against the pillar of illumination. Connor 
thought they had breasted the heights, and 
as they staggered over the knoll, he let out 
an ejaculation of dismay. 

Before them was the highest elevation 
of the island. Beyond was a series of gray 
rocky mounds which surged down toward 
the outer island shores. A great rocky 
shelf jutted out over the pillar of light 
which shot up from below. 

And upon the heights of this jutting 
shelf were countless leaping gyrating fig- 
ures, strangely anthropomorphic, yet pos- 
sessed of insect-like bodies segmented and 
covered with gleaming black crustaceous 
crusts. This was the Grach-people ; that 
was certain. They were absorbed in a mad 
whirling dance and did not seem to have 
noticed the terrestrials in their frenzy. 
Connor cast about quickly for a hiding 
place, since they were spent, and he led 
the choking scientist over into a crumbled 
crevice which split across an up-thrusting 
ridge of rock. He fell into the dark open- 
ing and hissed for his companion to be 
silent. 

For long they lay there in hiding, pant- 
ing horribly. It seemed to them that they 
could not have escaped being seen, but as 
yet there was no pursuit. 

“We can’t stay here!” cried Connor. 
“Those tetrahedrons — ^they’ll be upon us, 
will find us sooner or later. We’ll have to 
make a break for it." 
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Bablon merely gasped and shook his 
liead in mournful acquiescence. There ap- 
peared to be no escape. Even were they to 
escape these creatures by some fortuity, 
there would be the heated lake to cross 
again. It seemed hopeless. Connor peeped 
over the edge of the crevice. Bablon fol- 
lowed his example. Beyond the dark ledge 
with its gyrating figures shot up the huge 
mysterious pillar of light. 

"Look here, man!” gasped Professor 
Bablon in sudden astonishment. "I’ve got 
it ? The explanation of the ray ! Why, it’s 
simple. Jupiter’s interior is as yet molten 
— do you see? Well, this water body de- 
scends down to the hot core. There’s some 
gigantic chemical action taking place down 
there, generating molten heat and giving 
off light. This upper water merely acts as 
a lens for the light emanated from the 
molten core of the planet.” 

It sounded plausible. Chemical sprii^ 
were common on earth, but not of such 
huge proportions. The molten interior 
cast up an intense ray, which penetrated 
through the waters and up iiJto the air. 
Inasmuch as the steam of the chemical 
springs constantly generated huge man- 
tling clouds overhead, the ray was dif- 
fused into a huge reddish splotch of 
clouds. Visualized from the earth, it had 
been an anomaly. Yet its explanation vras 
really simple. 

The strange property of swiftly oxidiz- 
ing metals must have been caused by some 
unknown chemical reaction in the core of 
Jupiter itself. 

As the terrestrials watched, the first of 
the tetrahedrons began to crawl up to the 
shelf. The leaping Grach-people sighted 
them and opened a way'. A fanatical 
frenzy seemed to possess the tetrahe- 
drons. They threw themselves prone be- 
fore the Children of the Ray and the old- 
er ones detached themselves from the 
front and crawled over to peer down into 
the steaming bubbling cauldron of ' the 
huge mineral spring. 

Some of them appeared blinded by the 
intensity of the light and fell sprawling 
from the precipitate edge over the brink. 



Others hurled themselves over delib- 
erately. 

"A fanatical urge for religious sacri- 
fice !” said Professor Bablon. "It is simple 
in its essence. Savages all the world and 
planet systems over are urged similarly. 
Upon primordial earth death-sacrifices 
were common. Apparently, the tetrahe- 
drons, like the early earth-people, consider 
heat, which is an inexplicable phenomena 
to them, as being the origin of life. Indian 
races of the earth have the same idea in- 
corporated in their Sun-worship.” 

"But the Grach-people !” cried Connor. 
“They seem dull and unintelligent people. 
What possible connection can they have 
with the religion of Tatra ?” 

"I can think of none,” said Professor 
Bablon, “except that they are insectiv- 
orous. Perhaps they await the dead cooked 
bodies of the tetrahedrons »to be washed 
up on the shores so that they can eat them. 
Perhaps they too worship heat blindly.” 

• Bablon’s face turned and became 

frozen with horror. From directly be- 
hind them, a huge tetrahedron-s^ped 
head had arisen upon a slim neck. The 
great rose-petal lips peeled back and it 
jabbed downward. Bablon screamed, 
warding off the blow with a futile gesture 
of his elbow. The Tatron had crept upon 
them unawares. 

Luckily, the tetrahedron miscalculated 
his strike and vented his fury upon an out- 
jutting of the rocky crevice, merely tear- 
ing the sleeve from Bablon’s arm and 
leaving a bloody scratch. Connor whirled, 
struck once at the great sluggish eye 
which blinked painfully under the blow, 
and then the two terrestrials were scram- 
bling out of the crevice. 

A glance about sufficed to fill them with 
horror. The tetrahedrons had formed a 
wide moon-shaped army which was 
sweeping up to the ledge. Escape was im- 
possible. A living stream of sluggish ma- 
levolent creatures, they came on slowly, 
forcing the terrestrials to retreat from 
their crevice down toward the dancing 
Grach-people. The insect-like things, 
standing on segmented legs, seemed rather 
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affrighted at the approach of the terres- 
trials, and retreated before them. They 
appeared to have but little intelligence, 
probably greatly over-rated by the super- 
stitious tetrahedrons. 

Advancing in ahead of the tetrahedrons 
was a huge figure which the terrestrials 
recognized. It was Tharg, king of the 
tetrahedrons. 

“Hemmed in!” gasped Bablon. “We 
can’t escape now!” 

The sluggish eyes of Tharg fixed upon 
him intently; Connor became aware that 
it was speaking telepathically. 

“The Grach-people refuse to know 
you!” cried Tharg. 

“Yes,” fended Professor Bablon des- 
perately. “We are not of the spirit-people 
of the Grach.” 

Tharg appeared to absorb this. 

“But neither are you the spirit people 
of the Tatrons who dwell in the living 
fires beneath the earth. Therefore you 
must die in the name of Tatra, God of 
Heat and Creation, the beginning and the 
end. It is the same. You must descend to 
him.” 

“You mean down into that hell-hole?” 
cried Bablon. 

For answer, the king advanced menac- 
ingly, while his minions followed closely. 

“We’ve got to make a fight!” cried 
Connor. “Attract his attention. I’m going 
to make a dash for him. We’ll take him 
with us, anyhow.” 

Professor Bablon nodded. His hand 
was trembling, but he too knew how to 
die. From far overhead came the distant 
rumbling of thunder. Vivid lightning jags 
preceded the impending storm: a fitting 
scene for a sacrifice. 

Suddenly, there was a burst of swift 
staccato reports crackling and popping 
from the upper air. The Tatrons paused 
and their great eyes stared upward. Then 
they winced in supernatural awe. Tharg 
too had hesitated. He cowered back in 
fear. 

Connor looked up. The end of some 
sort of dangling line was swinging high in 
the air, close to the uprising pillar of light. 
Majestically it swept across the sky, a 



streamer of tiny sparks flashing toward 
the pillar of light in its trail. 

“The Trisonia!" shouted Professor 
Bablon in astonishment. “They're dan- 
gling a rope through the cloud barrier 
from above!” 

• Connor stared. The great line had 

swung slowly about and was lowering, 
swinging across and toward them. Some- 
where above, Captain Dane was fishing 
at random for the terrestrials he dared not 
descend to rescue. 

“Catch the rope !” yelled Connor. “Grab 
it!” 

He sprang forward. Tharg also leaped, 
opening his great head in a lightning jab 
for Connor. But Professor Bablon had 
stiffened, and seemed to go suddenly mad. 

“Connor!” he shouted. “Leave it go! 
Drop, you fool! Drop! Can’t you .sec? 
Those clouds above are about to break — 
they’re loaded with static electricity and 
this point on the island is loaded with an 
opposite charge. That line will short-cir- 
cuit millions of volts! Connor!” 

Professor Bablon flung his body for- 
ward and grasped the lieutenant in his 
arms, tripping him. They fell in a writh- 
ing heap. Tharg was staring at the dan- 
gling thing reaching down from the sky. 
Into his brain came the thought that in- 
deed these creatures were spirit-people of 
the Grach, and that their own kind wwe 
rescuing them. 

Connor fell blindly, cursing. Professor 
Bablon’s long arms holding him down. 
He felt that they were lost, that Tharg 
and his hideous subjects would fall upon 
them and mangle them to death. 

Then a blinding flash of white heat rent 
the air — followed by a tremendous deto- 
nation. Connor was blinded, but his eyes 
had caught an instantaneous picture of a 
great lightning jab leaping down the dan- 
gling line. Tremendous static-electricity 
raced down to the highest point of con- 
tact, and that happened to be King Tharg. 
Following the titanic rumble of thunder — 
the storm broke. 

Connor was numb and stunned. His 
(Contintiai on page 915) 
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(lllustrotiou by Winter) 

And as I gazed, transfixed with horror, Rawlins was jerked from the groand. 
Steadfast and I fired together. 
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By P. E. CLEATOR 

• The Swallow Inn is one of those 

old world places which somehow con- 
trive to continue to exist despite the fever 
of modernization which has the country 
in its grip. Its location is similar to others 
of its kind — in the heart of the country, 
with a maze of by-lanes the only ap- 
proach. 

Those who succeed in penetrating its 
protective network of secondary road- 
ways, in order to experience the delights 
of its sequestered hospitality, usually do 
so only on the recommendation of others 
who have been there before them. Chance 
visitors are the exception far more than 
the rule. 

So, when George, as the proprietor was 
familiarly known to his regular patrons, 
observed at dusk one June evening the 
approach of three strangers on foot, he 
was not a little curious. 

From his vantage point on the long 
balcony which skirts one side of the din- 
ing room on the first floor, he studied them 
carefully. It was most probable that the 
Inn was their destination, he reflected, for 
where else would they be going? And 
they were most certainly strangers — his 
regular guests invariably reserved rooms 
beforehand. 

However, if they desired a night’s rest, 
he would, as it happened, be able to ac- 
commodate them, for only a few hours 
ago he had received a letter advising him 
that a large party of guests due that day 
would not arrive until the morrow. 

As soon as he was sure that they were 
definitely headed for the inn, he hurried 
down to greet the unexpected arrivals. 

“Good evening, gentlemen.” ' 

“Good evening.” And the tallest of the 
trio, acting as spokesman, continued, “Our 



• We sometimes wonder what the real 
Martian creatures (providing there 
are such) would think if they knew of 
the. hundreds of various forms science 
fiction authors have pictured them in. 
Although those pictured in this story 
are utterly fantastic, they are far from 
impossible. With certain favorable con- 
ditions, such monstrosities could easily 
evolve on the earth. 

Here is a space trip taken in secrecy. 
Many great men prefer to work this 
way. Perhaps there is some one even 
now on the verge of a great discovery — 
a discovery so great that the science 
fiction fan will smile ironically at the 
unbelieving public when six-inch head- 
lines cover the first page ot every news- 
paper, announcing the success of some 
scientist that will change t^e entire 
course of existence. No one can say. 

There is a touch of H. G. Wells in this 
gem by our English author. 



car is stranded in a ditch about a mile 
down the lane. Can we obtain supper, 
bed, and breakfast here? And will it be 
possible to obtain help to haul the car out 
in the morning ?” 

To the satisfaction of all concerned, 
George answered affirmatively to both 
questions. Sleeping accommodation was 
available. And if they would care to 
wash, supper would be served by the time 
their ablutions were complete. As for the 
car, it would be a simple matter to obtain 
the loan of a couple of horses in the morn- 
ing. And so it was arranged. 

A little later, the three were seated be- 
fore a generous repast in the dining room. 

“I must say,” remarked Hanson, to- 
wards the end of the meal, “that matters 
might have been much worse. I almost 
feel inclined to thank that confounded 
horse, Markham, which caused you to 
ditch the car.” 

Markham nodded. “It was the only 
thing to do ; otherwise we should have hit 
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it. And apart from that burst tire, I don’t 
think there’s much damage done. All the 
same, I still maintain that it was all Stan- 
ton’s fault.” 

“What a nerve!” replied Stanton, ad- 
miringly. “I put myself to the inconven- 
ience of directing you along a short cut — ” 
“Arad get hopelessly lost — ” 

“And you persist in flying around blind 
corners as fast as you can go — ” 

“Trying to make up for lost time — ” 
“With the result that you nearly ride 
over a perfectly harmless horse having a 
solitary ramble. And I am to blame !” 

“If it hadn’t have been for your allied 
short cut — ” 

“For goodness’ sake, shut up,” inter- 
rupted Hanson. “Why go over that potty 
argument again? Both the short cut and 
the horse have resulted in our coming 
here. Personally, I wouldn’t have missed 
it for worlds. And,” continued Hanson, 
rising as he spoke, “if that door over there 
leads to the balcony we saw as we entered 
the place, I’m going for a quiet smoke. 
See you later.” 

• It was dark on the balcony, but by the 
light of the match with which he lit his 
pipe, Hanson observed a rustic bench in 
an obscure corner. He picked his way 
towards it, and stretched out comfortably. 

The night was perfect. The air, though 
pleasantly warm, was refreshingly cool 
compared with the excessive heat of the 
day. The sky was a picture. Thousands 
of stars — faraway suns, some of them 
surrounded, perhaps, by a progeny of plan- 
ets — gleamed clearly in the blue-black sky. 
Mars, too, was to be seen, a red dot, seem- 
ingly poised in space, but in reality hurt- 
ling through the vacuous void at a tremen- 
dous velocity. 

Hanson’s pipe burned hot, and he re- 
gretfully withdrew the stem from his 
mouth, tapped out the glowing remnants, 
and then rose to rejoin his companions. 

It was not until he was again seated at 
the table that he noticed the stranger. The 
man stood at the far end of the room, be- 
fore one of the windows, staring fixedly 



into the night. Hanson cast a glance of 
enquiry in his direction. 

“He came in just after you left us,” 
offered Markham, in answer to his un- 
spoken query. 

“The fellow seems queer to me,” added 
Stanton. “He has hardly moved since he 
entered.” 

Hanson eyed the stranger again with re- 
newed interest. Yes; he certainly looked 
a little strange. His general appearance 
was odd, for one thing. And his features, 
though but dimly illuminated by the light 
of the single oil lamp that stood on the 
table, seemed mutilated, as though the 
owner had met with some terrible acci- 
dent. 

But the subject of their conversation, if 
he heard their remarks, paid not the 
slightest heed. He merely continued to 
gaze out of the window, staring straight 
before him with an almost vacant look. 

“I wonder what he’s staring at?” whis- 
pered Markham. 

“The moon,” suggested Hanson, “Or” 
— remembering his recent scrutiny of 
the heavens, “Mars, perhaps. It can be 
seen quite — ” 

“Look at him!” breathed Stanton. 
Hanson glanced round. At the word 
“Mars,” the stranger had turned towards 
them, and was staring intently in their di- 
rection. For a moment, he seemed about to 
speak, but evidently thought better of it, 
for he finally resumed his vigil. 

Hanson tapped his head significantly, 
and whispered, “Loco!” 

“Speaking of Mars" said Markham de- 
liberately, “I was reading an account the 
other day of the possibilities of reaching 
it. The writer held that it was sure to 
come about before long. Personally, I 
think that any one who believes in such 
rot is a little mad. For instance, how 
the—” 

“Look at the fellow now !” hissed Stan- 
ton. 

The stranger had vacated his original 
position, and was advancing towards them 
with a slow and almost stealthy tread. 

From their position of vantage, for he 
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was now fully in the light of the lamp, they 
were able to study the man carefully as he 
slowly advanced. And it was his face that 
immediately attracted and held their atten- 
tion. It was a sickening sight. His fea- 
tures were one mass of frightful weals, 
punctuated by peculiar red, circular inden- 
tations. And the terrible marks, they now 
observed, extended right over the top of 
his head, exposing bare channels through 
the long white locks that were his hair. 

• When the stranger spoke, however, his 
speech belied his wild looks. In cul- 
tured tones, that seemed oddly reproach- 
ful, he addressed himself to Markham. 

“So you think that I am mad, too?” 
And then, a little bitterly, he murmured 
softly, as though speaking to himself, 
"Just like the others ! Yes ; just like the 
others !” 

His gaze wandered, first to Stanton, 
and then to Hanson, and he continued, al- 
most fiercely : 

"But I did go ! I swear I did !” 

"Of course you did !” soothed Hanson. 
"Won’t you sit down and tell us about it?” 
The grateful look that suffused his 
maimed features was pitiful to behold. 
“Do you really mean that?” 

“Of course we do,” assured Hanson, 
speaking for the others, to whom he 
flashed a warning glance. 

A little uncertainly, the stranger sat 
down in the nearest chair. And after 
lighting a delapidated cigar which he pro- 
duced loose from a pocket, he said, calmly 
enough : 

“It is evident that you did not hear of 
our flight. Very few did. Our friends 
said that it was impossible, and that we 
were mad. But they could not dissuade 
us. We were determined to ga” 

CHAPTER II 
Off to Mors 

• Rawlins designed the ship — ^he was a 
genius, as was Steadfast, who had in- 
vented the fuel. And I — I was just an 
archaeologist. But when I heard of their 
plans, I simply had to accompany them. 



Such an opportunity might never have oc- 
curred again. 

At first, they would not hear of it. “You 
are married,” they objected, "and we are 
not.” But in the end, I had my way. 

“Don’t go! Oh, don’t go!” my wife 
cried in agony. 

[For a moment, the stranger paused, 
as though tortured by memories of the 
past. And when he continued, his voice 
was low and sad.] 

I loved her. But for the cause of sci- 
ence, I forced her from me. It was the 
last time I saw her alive. May God for- 
give me ! The suspense — the waiting — ^the 
awful uncertainty of it all — it broke her 
heart. 

[There was an awkward silence. The 
listeners, though not quite sure what he 
was talking about, did not have the heart 
to interrupt.] 

It was about this time, on a night such 
as this, that we started off. Previously, I 
had timidly suggested making the moon 
our goal. The comparative nearness of 
the earth’s satellite would, I thought, en- 
sure better prospects of success. But Raw- 
lins and Steadfast would not hear of it. 

"What’s on the moon?” they asked. 
“And there’s no air, which would make 
landing extremely difficult. Moreover, the 
extremes of temperature which follow in 
the wake of the Lunar two weeks’ ‘day’ 
and ‘night’ would be unbearable. No ; it’s 
Mars, or nothing.” 

No one witnessed our departure. My 
companions were sick of the derision to 
which they had been subjected. Soon 
enough to seek publicity, they said, when 
we returned. 

Picture the scene, if you can. A shin- 
ing, cigar-shaped space-ship, nestled at the 
foot of a steel slipway. Protruding rock- 
et tubes, gleaming in the moonlight, at its 
bow and stern. And inside, lying strapped 
in hammocks, three puny humans anx- 
iously awaited the moment to pull the 
lever which might transform their creation 
into a living tomb. 

I wanted to cry for them to stop before 
it was too late. It was with an effort that 
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I prevented myself from rushing out into 
the security of the night. 

Then, suddenly, some one shouted a 
warning. The next moment we were off ! 
Amidst a blinding flash of flame from the 
stern tubes, accompanied by a deafening 
roar, we shot skywards. 

The effects of the rapid acceleration 
pinned me to the hammock, which groaned 
and stretched under the terrible strain. My 
limbs felt heavier than lead. I could not 
move. My breathing became labored. I 
tried to scream that I was choking — that I 
could bear no more. But instead of les- 
sening, the awful pressure increased, until 
I mercifully slipped into oblivion. 

When I regained my senses, it was to 
find Steadfast bending anxiously over me. 
The pressure had appreciably diminished, 
and the thunder of the rocket tubes had 
dwindled to a muffled roar. 

“Cheer up," he said, “we’ve made it.” 

“Made it — ^made what?" I muttered 
feebly. 

“Why,” he laughed, “open space. And 
our speed has now reached over three 
thousand — no, three hundred thousand 
miles an hour ! The tricky part was ma- 
neuvering through the earth’s atmosphere 
without causing the ship to become red hot 
through friction, and then accelerating to 
seven miles a second — ^the speed necessary 
to overcome the earth’s gravity. It was 
during the period of excessive acceleration 
that you lost consciousness. And you 
were the lucky one. It was hell! We’re 
still increasing speed, though much more 
slowly. Thought we’d give you a chance 
to recover.” 

I thanked them ironically. 

"Can you manage to reach that port- 
hole?” Steadfast asked me. 

• I nodded, and painfully unbuckling the 
straps which held me, slid to the floor. 
Then, aided by Steadfast, I crawled to the 
quartz window. It was a sight I shall 
never forget. We were wrapt in the eter- 
nal blackness of depthless space, surround- 
ed by countless bright, unwinking stars. 
But it was Mother Earth that interested 
jpe most. There she hung, not behind us. 



as I had expected, but to one side. In 
the faint reflected light of the moon, she 
looked dim and unreal. And as I watched, 
spellbound, and not a little homesick, she 
revolved majestically around. Gentlemen, 
I am the only living person who has seen 
that sight! * ♦ ♦ 

The stranger paused to relight the stump 
of his cigar, which had gone out unnoticed 
during his recital. Markham coughed as 
a cloud of rank smoke assailed his nos- 
trils. Stanton eased himself in his chair, 
and winked at Hanson, who frowned in 
return. 

The thoughts of the three were practi- 
cally identical. The poor fellow w'as de- 
mented, of course. The terrible accident 
which had disfigured him had probably 
turned his brain. A trip to Mars! The 
idea was incredible and fantastic. And yet 
each had to admit that he seemed sure of 
his facts. Indeed, so convincing was his 
manner they felt they almost wanted to be- 
lieve him ! 

The stranger exhaled another cloud of 
smoke, and then continued : 

* ♦ * 

I will not dwell on the horrors of that 
voyage. After our initial excitement and 
wonder had died down, the unrelieved 
monotony, the unbearable silence, and the 
unnatural conditions of our existence all 
but drove us insane. 

• Our idle minds conjured up all sorts of 
unpleasant possibilities. Suppose oiur 
oxygen supplies proved inadequate ? What 
if the tub« burnt out and left us to drift 
through space until we starved or suffo- 
cated? Or perhaps a meteor would an- 
nihilate us! Were we on our right course, 
and maintaining the correct speed? 

Yes ; death lurked very near. We 
prayed that our luck would last. 

Steadfast spent hours checking and re- 
checking his calculations. Sometimes he 
would call for more speed. Occasionally 
he would order the motors to be shut off 
altogether. And those were terrible times, 
for we immediately lost all sense of weight, 
and a horrible and frightening sensation of 
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falling into a bottomless abyss prevailed. 
The slightest movement sufficed to send us 
flying about the ship. At times we would 
find ourselves suspended in the centre of 
the cabin. “Up” and “down” no longer 
had the slightest meaning. 

But somehow we continued to survive. 
And the sight of our destination, appear- 
ing larger every time that we gazed long- 
ingly upon it, heartened us tremendously. 
Then finally, when we were able to dis- 
tinguish Phobos and Deimos, the two 
moons of Mars, with the naked eye, we 
knew that the worst was over. 

Our course lay ahead of the planet. 
Would we be in time to intercept it in its 
headlong flight around the sun? Whether 
or not, it was imperative to reduce our 
velocity. The stern tubes were shut off, 
and those in the bow burst into life, thus 
checking our headlong flight. 

The hours of suspense which followed 
were awful. It was not until we felt our- 
selves in the grip of Mars’ gravity that we 
knew that the danger of overshooting our 
mark was past. But the problem of effect- 
ing a safe landing still remained to be over- 
come. 

The descent to the surface was a night- 
mare. It seemed as though nothing could 
avert a horrible crash. I was certain that 
we were hurtling to destruction. But once 
again, luck favored us. After barely 
skimming the surface of a red, sandy des- 
ert for a distance of twenty miles or so, 
we finally hit the surface, and after 
ploughing a wide furrow for over a mile, 
the ship came to rest. 

For a time, we were too ill to do any- 
thing. The gravitation, though much less 
than that to which we had been accus- 
tomed on earth, affected , us strangely. 
And the effects of the rapid deceleratimi 
were extremely nauseating. 

CHAPTER 111 
Explorotion 

• Rawlins, whose last act had been to shut 

off the tubes at the moment of impact, 
was the first to make a move. Struggling 
out of his hammock, he unearthed — or 



should I say unmarsed ? — some whiskey 
and soda, and administered a celebrative 
tonic. By the time we were more or less 
our normal selves, it was dusk. So after 
eating the most comfortable meal we had 
had since the commencement of die flight, 
we settled down for the night. 

It would take too long to describe the 
happenings of the next two days. It will 
be sufficient if I mention that Steadfast 
analyzed the atmosphere and pronounced 
it breathable. But the pressure was fear- 
fully low. Nevertheless, we ventured out. 
As Rawlins said, it was one of the risks 
we had to take. And he, for one, had not 
journeyed thirty million miles just to gaze 
at a landscape from the confines of the 
ship — a sentiment which both Steadfast 
and I heartily endorsed. 

But we soon tired of walking around. 
In spite of the light gravity, the slightest 
expenditure of energy left us gasping like 
fish out of water. Nor was there much 
point in attempting to investigate the vicin- 
ity of the ship. There was simply nothing 
but the red desert. It stretched as far as 
the eye could see. It was a lifeless waste. 
So after planting a union jack to mark the 
spot on which we had landed, we headed 
the ship towards one of the poles. For it 
was in that direction, if any, that we should 
find life. There was ice there, and life 
must have water. 

For the remainder of tliat day, and all 
the next, the ship ploughed through the 
burning sand, until, late in the evening, we 
found our way blocked by a range of 
cliffs, rising sheer out of the desert. 

The next morning, over breakfast, Raw- 
lins indicated the rocky mass ahead of us. 
“Suppose we examine it?” he suggested. 
“Even though we find nothing of interest, 
the exploration will provide a certain 
amount of exercise.” 

Our preparations were soon completed. 
We wore little, and carried but the barest 
of necessities. A revolver and twenty 
rounds of ammunition apiece, food and 
drink, was about all. 

It took us half an hour to reach the base 
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o£ the cliffs, in spite of their nearness. The 
going was fearfully slow, and rest spells 
were frequent. And of life, in any shape 
or form, there was not a sign. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” said Stead- 
fast, “if Mars turns out to be a dead world. 
Only the poles appear to possess moisture, 
and the whole of the planet’s atmosphere 
is slowly leaking away into space. Anyway, 
if there is any life, a few more hundreds 
of years will see the end of it.” 

“Surely life has existed here at some 
time or other,” I interposed hopefully. 
“At least we ought to discover signs of it.” 
We were slowly picking our way 
through a tangled mass of crumbling 
boulders — ^huge pieces which had fallen 
from the cliffs, when Steadfast, who was 
in the lead, suddenly gave a shout, and 
quickened his pace. 

His cry of “A path ! A path !” brought 
us running breathlessly to him. 

“You’re right,” gulped Rawlins in an 
awed voice. Without a word, I kneeled 
down, and brushed away a layer of sand 
that partly hid the path, to expose a rock 
surface which was not red sandstone. It 
was quite obvious that it was not Nature’s 
handiwork. The stone had been cut into 
blocks, which were joined together by 
some sort of cement. 

“Well, Mr. Expert,” said Steadfast to 
me, “tell us all about it. Its age, who 
built it, and its purpose,” 

“The obvious thing to do,” I said, ig- 
noring his sarcasm, “is to follow it up. 
Let’s go.” 

• To the left it ran straight into the des- 
ert, to be swallowed up beneath the 
sands. So we bore right. From all appear- 
ances, it had been untrodden for many 
years, perhaps even hundreds of years. 
We were now headed straight for the 
cliffs. Where could it lead? Would there 
be steps, or just a blank wall? 

As it happened there was neither. For 
the next moment, we saw the entrance to 
a tunnel, cut into the solid rock. 

“Look!” I whispered. “It’s less than 
four feet high !" The significance of this 



was immediately apparent. The stature 
of the Martians who built it could not hav% 
been over three feet in height — a fact quite 
in keeping with the smaller mass »,nd gravi- 
ty of Mars. 

“Do we go ahead?” enquired Steadfast. 

“We haven’t brought torches,” objected 
Rawlins. While we were talking, I 
stooped down impatiently, and entered the 
tunnel mouth. 

“It’s all right. I can see a glimmer of 
light at the far end, though it’s a long way 
ahead,” I called back excitedly. 

That settled the question, and like three 
hunchbacks, we stumbled along. I was in 
the lead, and my thoughts rac^ far quick- 
er than my dragging feet could carry me. 
What, oh what, were we on the verge of 
discovering? In an agony of suspense, I 
crept along as fast as I could. Now and 
then a muttered imprecation echoed from 
behind me as either Steadfast or Rawlins 
bumped his head on the low, though for- 
tunately smooth, roof. Perspiration soaked 
my thin garments, and the prolonged 
effort was beginning to tell upon all three 
of us. When we finally emerged into day- 
light, we were gasping our last, and after 
tottering for a few yards, we collapsed to 
the ground. 

It was some little time before we were 
sufficiently recovered to sit up and take 
notice. Steadfast was the first to move, 
and his cry of amazement brought us back 
to life. We were in an immense crater- 
like hollow. The high cliff walls curved 
round on either side of us and met in the 
distance, about three miles away. From 
evidence which I gained a short time later, 
I am confident that the gigantic pit in 
which we found ourselves had been artifi- 
cially made. Apparently, the Martians, 
for reasons best known to themselves, had 
chosen this huge mass of rock, rising sheer 
out of the desert, as a site for a city. But 
instead of building on top of it, they had 
scooped out a hollow core, probably fash- 
ioned their buildings out of the solid rock 
as they worked. 

But of these buildings, practically noth- 
ing remained. With the passing of time. 
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the structures had crumbled to sand, and 
the few pitiful remains which greeted us 
provided little evidence of their former 
glory. The place was as quiet as a tomb. 
If it had not been for the circling walls 
of the cliffs, and the few broken arches 
and pillars which protruded from the en- 
gulfing sand, we might have been in the 
desert itself. 

Such a scene of lifeless desolation dis- 
appointed us keenly. It was as much as I 
could do to prevail upon my compamions 
to stay while I examined a few of the re- 
mains. 

“The place is as dead as the dodo,” said 
Steadfast disgustedly. “And here I am car- 
rying this confounded gun along, expect- 
ing violent opposition.” 

“We’re just a little late,” moaned Raw- 
lins. “ — just a few thousand years or so!” 
"Come on,” I said impatiently. “Who 
knows what these ruins may reveal ? 
Why, it’s the find of the century !” 

We wandered around for hours. I lost 
all count of time. Dozens of unanswer- 
able questions passed through my mind. 
Who were the builders of this city ? What 
had they been like ? Why was the place in 
ruins ? Why hadn’t they constructed their 
buildings of the more permanent stone 
with which they had made the pathway of 
the tunnel ? Had they been wiped out, or 
had they migrated elsewhere? 

My meditations were interrupted by 
Steadfast. “For goodness’ sake,” he said, 
“let’s sit down for a rest and some food. 
Then it will be time to return to the ship.” 
"Try to stop me!” supported Raw- 
lins, and in the face of such opposition, I 
had perforce to give way. I consoled my- 
self with the reflection that I, alone, could 
do practically nothing. It would require 
months of intensive labor to excavate the 
ruins thoroughly. Perhaps, later, it would 
be possible to fit out a careful expedition, 
form a permanent camp here, and do the 
job properly. 

It was near the end of our meal when 
Rawlins said, in an excited whisper, “Who 
said this place was dead? There’s a bal- 
loon !” 



CHAPTER IV 
Life on Mors! 

• We jumped to our feet and swung 
around. “And there are two more!” 

cried Steadfast. He was right. There were 
certainly three of them. And they were 
slowly drifting towards us. We studied 
them carefully as they approached. 

“If they are balloons,” said Steadfast 
doubtfully, “where are the occupants ?” 
For we were now able to observe that 
there was not the slightest sign of a bas- 
ket or similar container. The mysterious 
objects drifted still nearer. I gazed at 
them intently. They were certainly globu- 
lar in shape, though of different diameters, 
and a number of rope-like things dangled 
from the underside. But there was defi- 
nitely no basket. Then suddenly I per- 
ceived the truth. 

“The things are aliveJ” I cried. “And 
they are large enough to be dangerous !” 
“I believe you’re right,” replied Stead- 
fast in a hushed voice. 

Rawlins glanced behind us in the direc- 
tion of the tunnel mouth. 

“Great Scott!” he exclanned, “We are 
surrounded!” 

And such was the case. Unnoticed, a 
dozen or more of the creatures had silently 
drifted behind us. Our escape was cut off ! 

Steadfast laughed shakily. “Perhaps 
they’re harmless,” he said hopefully. 

I glanced around apprehensively. The 
air was thick with the things. Instead of 
a dozen, there were now three times that 
number. 

“I don’t believe it,” I gasped. “Those 
rope-like things are tentacles.” 

Rawlins paled. “Blood suckers f’ he 
breathed. 

“Not just blood,” I replied, “but mois- 
ture. They’ve scented it. That it happens 
to be our blood is immaterial — to thm !” 
“Fire at them!” yelled Rawlins. And 
raising his pistol, he sent a bullet crashing 
through the nearest of the monsters. 

• The result was startling. For not onfy 
did the thing burst, as was to be ex- 
pected, but thousands of small round 
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things flew in all directions, like shrapnel. 
A hundred or so fell almost at our feet. 
We gazed at them curiously. Before our 
eyes, they seemed to grow. One, in par- 
ticular, which had landed on a spot where 
one of us had spilt some coffee, increased 
in size at an alarming rate. In less than no 
time, it had swelled to the size of a foot- 
ball. It bobbed uncertainly, and then rose 
a few inches from the ground. And a mass 
of tiny rope-like things hflng from its 
underside ! 

I laughed crazily, and yelled a warning. 
“Don’t you see — ^they’re seeds — eggs — 
and they’re growing.” 

Then Steadfast did a strange thing. He 
grabbed up the paper bag which had con- 
tained his lunch, struck a match, and after 
setting a light to the paper, flung the im- 
provised torch at the nearest of the crea- 
tures. 

The result amazed both Rawlins and 
myself. There was a blinding flash and a 
deafening explosion. A tongue of blue 
flame shot skywards. 

“I thought so," snapped Steadfast. 
“These damn things contain hydrogen — 
it makes them float. They must split up 
moisture into its elements, consuming or 
eliminating the oxygen, and storing the 
hydrogen.’’ 

Two more of the creatures burst into 
flames as Rawlins and myself followed 
Steadfast’s example, and hurled a light- 
ed torch. 

“See,” continued Steadfast, "the flame 
destroys the young as well as the par- 
ent. But we’ve no more material with 
which to make torches.” 

I glanced around desperately. The 
ruins offered not the slightest protection. 
Those tentacles would be able to reach 
anywhere we endeavored to hide. If only 
the buildings had been in a better state of 
preservation ! 

“We’ll have to run for it." I shouted. 
“It’s our only chance.” 

I set the example by charging in the di- 
rection of the tunnel, firing as I ran. With 
sinking feelings, I noted that we were at 
least half a mile from our destination. The 



position would have been bad enough on 
a hard surface and with a sufficiency of air. 
But charging through loose sand and 
jumbled ruins, with lungs that cried out 
for the want of oxygen, made our plight 
far worse. 

Shots sounded behind me, as my com- 
panions followed in the dash for safety. 
The range was so close that it was impos- 
sible to miss. Every shot scored a hit. And 
with the disruption of each monster, show- 
ers of the tiny offspring rained upon us. 

As I had feared, we were soon forced 
to call a halt. The pace was altogther too 
furious to last. And our guns required 
reloading. 

“This — rarefied — atmosphere,” gulped 
Steadfast, as he rammed fresh shells into 
his gun, “We’ve got no chance !” 

As he finished speaking, I heard Raw- 
lins scream. I whirled around. One of the 
monstrosities had swooped low and flung 
a tentacle around his waist. Another 
curled towards his neck. And as I gazed, 
transfixed with horror, he was jerked off 
the ground. 

Steadfast and I fired together, and then 
ducked to avoid the living rain which im- 
mediately descended upon us. Rawlins 
landed unhurt, and we staggered on. 

It was then that I noticed that Stead- 
fast was covered with dozens of those liv- 
ing missiles. They clung like leeches all 
over his body, and tiny streams of blood 
marked the spot of a hundred punctures. 

* * * 

• The stranger stopped. He was trem- 
bling like a leaf, and his eyes blazed 
with an insane glare. With a shout he 
jumped to his feet, sending his chair 
crashing to the floor. Then, he made a 
sudden leap to the nearest wall, and 
crouched there. 

“Keep them off !" he screamed. “Look 1 
They’re everywhere. Help, oh, help me !" 

As he shouted, he raised his arms above 
his head, as though to ward off an impend- 
ing attack. Then he plucked wildly at im- 
aginary creatures clinging to his arms, 
body, and legs. It was an awful sight. 

Markham arose and approached the ma- 
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niac, speaking words of assurance. But 
it was no use. 

At that moment, George hurriedly en- 
tered the room, followed by two of his 
staff. 

He indicated the gibbering creature with 
a nod of his head, and said, quite calmly ; 
"Take him to his room, Fred, and let Tom 
stay with him until he recovers.” 

Then, moving over to his three guests, 
he apologized for the disturbance. 

“Poor fellow,” he said, “I always have 
to be prepared for him. He is often nor- 
mal, of course, and the doctors have pro- 
nounced him sane, yet look at him now. He 
is always the same when he starts talking 
about Mars.” 

“Is there any truth in his story?” 

“It’s my opinion that it’s all truth. I’ve 
heard the story dozens of times, and he al- 
ways tells it the same. He used to live 
near here, but when he found his wife 
dead, he sold his house and came to stay 
at the inn.” 

“Did the flight really take place, then ?” 

“Oh yes. They started off one night in 
July, about ten years ago, from the 
grounds of Dr. Steadfast’s laboratory. I 
remember it well. No one expected them 



to return, but seven weeks later he came 
back. 

“The papers gave a short account of his 
rescue. He was discovered in mid-ocean, in 
an exhausted condition, floating on a piece 
of wreckage. I have never learned how he 
managed to get back — how he was able to 
pilot the ship alone through space is a 
mystery. 

“As was to have been expected, his ter- 
rible experience on Mars, followed by his 
lonely journey and narrow escape from 
drowning when he landed in the sea left 
their mark. But it was when he found that 
his wife was dead that his brain really 
turned. And the fact that nobody would 
believe his story was the last straw. 

“I think that I am about the only person 
who is convinced that it is the truth. Any- 
way, apart from any other consideration, 
how can you explain the terrible marks 
which cover every inch of his body? No 
scientist has yet been able to point to any 
earthly agency which could have caused 
them. 

• “However, gentlemen, whether to be- 
lieve him or not is a matter you must 
decide for yourselves.” 



THE END 



People Terrified as Big Hill Sinks Deep Into Earth 

(From the MUwavkee Journal, November IS, 193S) 



Fort Adams, Miss. — (UJ*.) — Quicksand 
is believed responsible for earth movements 
in Wilkinson county that recently sent a 
hill, 180 feet high and 150 acres in extent, 
sinking into a hole so deep that the tops of 
80-foot trees were 40 feet below the surface. 

According to Frank C. Colifer, real estate 
man, such movements have occurred several 
times in the past. Negroes were terrified by 
the recent sinking and they fled their 
homes, household goods and growing crops, 
in terror and left the country. 

Colifer said he had seen similar move- 
ments on a smaller scale, always when the 
nearby Mississippi river was at a low stage. 



The present sinking began on Oct. 8, when 
the river was unusually low. He said there 
was nndoubtedly a big stratum of water 
sand, or quicksand, under the ground there. 
When the river is high, the pressure of 
river waters, operating on the sand through 
the banks and by subterranean passages 
under the banks, holds the quicksand in 
place. 

When the river is low, either the water 
runs down out of the layer of sand and the 
level of the sand stratum is lowered, or else 
both water and sand run down and out into 
the river. 

When the hill began sinking, a nearby 
hill rose about six feet hig^her. 
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CAVERNS OF HORROR 



By 

LAURENCE MANNING 

• Some time has passed since I first told 

you afcout the Stranger Club up on 
West 53rd Street. I have spent part of it 
in the great lounge listening to stories 
of one sort or another, but they must wait, 
for, starting in this room last month, I 
have been led into as extraordinary an 
adventure as any I have been told and I 
must tell it as it befell. Perhaps the telling 
may help me to forget. 

I suppose women are more curious than 
men about some things. Quiet, reserved 
men who do not tell all they know, for 
instance, drive them frantic with curios- 
ity. Many a man owes a pretty wife to the 
mere fact that she could not find out 
enough about him any other way than by 
marrying him. These are not idle remarks, 
for Smithers (though still single) is just 
that sort I saw him once at a charity ball 
at the Plaza and you could fairly see the 
feminine fingers twitch to get at him — 
but then, Smithers seldom attended 
dances and the word “mystery” was writ- 
ten on the carriage of his body and in the 
slow amused smile that looked out from 
his handsome face. But the oddest thing 
about Smithers is that men feel the mys- 
tery as well. At the club, every one treats 
him with exaggerated familiarity where- 
as no one knows him really well. He has 
a curious knack for impersonal friend- 
ship. This story is largely about Smithers. 

It started at the Stranger Club on a 
Friday evening. My friend Seeman was 
back from his latest trip to Africa and I 
had been licking my lips in anticipation of 
a good yam. So far, however, he had only 
mumbled something in his meek quiet 
voice about “trouble with die cannibals” 



# Mr. Manning’s “Man Who Awoke** 
series of stories made such a success 
last year that we have finally gotten 
him to continue the adventures of mem- 
bers of the “Stranger Club,” whi^ 
was introduced in “The Call of the 
Mech-Men,” November, 1933. Readers 
acclaimed this story the best in the 
issue. 

Colonel Mardi also participates in the 
present adventure, though in a different 
rdle than in the Mech-Men story. 

Here we are given a narrative slight- 
ly out of Mr. Manning’s regular style 
— a story of terrors indescribable. There 
is a mystery which is not revealed nnttt 
over half the story is told. All in all, 
it is a corking yarn. With Laurenee 
Manning as its author, that is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 



up some river or other where he had been 
piloting an expedition looking for oil. He 
had admitted that it was “a sort of a war” 
and that he had had to “pot a few of ’em," 
also that three of his Basuto porters had 
“been scragged.” That is just exactly like 
Seeman. To think of him doing things in 
a heroic way seems absurd. How nature 
ever managed to crowd his adventurous 
temperament and brave mind into that 
dried-up, meek-looking little body of his 
is a puzzle. Also present at the club that 
evening was Colonel Marsh, and he and 
Seeman and I were wandering around the 
great lounge talking about Africa and ex- 
amining some of the heads which the 
Colonel had bagged a year ago and pre- 
sented to the Club. In particular was the 
head of a huge white rhinoceros that 
glared down from the wall on the right 
of the great fireplace. 

Smithers had been reading and drink- 
ing whiskey sodas in the library and we 
had the lounge to. ourselves. We had, I 
suppose, talked loudly enough for Smith- 
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ers to overhear us in the next room. At 
all events, as we stood admiring the rhino, 
we became aware that Smithers was be- 
side us. We eyed him silaitry far a mo- 
ment. He was staring hard at the head on 
the wall and finally turned around to face 
Colanel Macsh with that teasing, amused 
swik mi his faee. ^imrsh’s pipe-stained 
nmstaehe bristled' and his face grew red- 
<ter tfcui usual; 

“Quite a beast said Smithers, with a 
hal£-smile.. 

"Weighed three tons — shook ^ earth 
when he charged?” snapped the eetenel. 

"Biit r suppose ]rou had’ a good heavy 
rifle ?“ 

"My Martinson express — wished it had 
been a howitzer 

Smithers raised' his eyebrows politely 
and' sau^ered" off, leaving the worthy 
coJonel sputtering with. rage. 

“The dam’ puppy ! I’d like to see him 
face a charging rhino!” 

We sympathized warmly, for both See- 
naan and myself had been puzzled by 
Smithers’ remarks, and Seeman, who 
ought to know, told Marsh that he rather 
envied him that head. Almost any one ex- 
cept a fool, I thotight, knew that the white 
rhino was a prize from both the point of 
view of rarity and risk. Now, certainly 
Smithers was not a fool. I began to won-* 
der even then and curiosity was at the 
back of my mind during the next hour 
while we plied the heated colonel with 
cooling drink and smoothed his ruffled 
fTensibilities in the quiet tap room. Smith- 
ers had not actually said anything cal- 
culated to insult, but his attitude had sug- 
gested sheer scorn, and the colonel fumed 
long over it. I left Seeman and Colonel 
Marsh after a while and sauntered into 
the loupge once more. There, legs braced 
apart and arms in pockets, stood Smithers 
in. front of the rhino, as though trying to 
stare down those glassy eyes. I thought 
to myself that if Colonel Marsh should 
happen in, there would be a certain ex- 
pllDsion and, of course, even as I glanced 
around at the doorway, there he was — red 
and bristh'ng ? 

I shuddered and closed my ^es. When 



I opened them again, the two were facing 
each other — ^the one lean and ironical, ^ 
the other stout and furious. Smithers put 
his hand on Marsh’s; shouSder paternally. 
“You must come out to my place and have 
some real shooting sometime!” 

"Take your hand away, sir! Dam’ 
puppy ! You must be drunk, sir !” 

"Never more sober. But what’s the mat- 
ter? Don’t you like shooting?” 

The colonel boiled over and stamped 
away in a rage. Smithers turned to, us; 

“I thought he liked shooting 1 tvfo 
might care to come out, perhaps?’* 
“Smithers, you ore drunk ! You Kve in 
a respectable Long Island suburb — «^at 
do you propose to shoot?” 

Smithers smiled maddeningly. *T11‘ bet 
one thousand dollars against a forty-four 
dum-dum that I’ll give you more game to 
shoot — ^and bigger game — .than ever was 
found in Africa !” 

From the other side of the room the 
colonel’s snort sounded like a maddened 
beast. Smithers turned languidly toward 
him. 

"That goes for you as well, Marsh P’ 

“I ought to take it — just to teach you a 
lesson — I mil take it! You and Seeman 
hear?” 

“But Marsh, he’s drunk — must be !” 
"Drunk or sober, it’ll cost him one 
thousand!” 

I shrugged. After all, Smithers was 
rich enough and certainly deserved it. 
"All right — is it a bet, Smithers ?” 
“Right you are! When shall we say? 
This week-end ?” 

Seeman had an engagement, so we 
made it for the following week. Smithers 
looked slowly from one to the other of 
us and his face grew serious. 

“Bring elephant guns and explosive 
shells,” he said soberly, “and I’d suggest 
leather leggings and heavy shooting jack- 
ets. I’ll expect you Friday evening!” 

And he sauntered out of the room, 
leaving us half amused and wholly angry 
at him. Big game shooting on Long' 
Island ! Well, we were going to be there 
(we decided) and we would take the 
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man’s money without the slightest com- 
punction ! 

“After all, a thousand dollars is worth 
going for,” said Seeman mildly and mixed 
himself another drink. I puzzled a mo- 
ment over the incident. If the man had 
wanted us there without fail, he could not 
have handled the invitation better than he 
had. But why did he want us? Certainly 
not for big game, I decided. Then what? 
Could it be to protect himself from some- 
thing? Perhaps the man had enemies — 
unscrupulous ones. Possibly he had fallen 
foul of gangsters or racketeers in some 
way, although it was difficult to imagine 
the aristocratic Smithers mixed up in such 
matters. 

During the following week I became 
more and more convinced that the invita- 
tion was serious. I phoned Seeman who 
pooh-poohed me out of countenance. 

“He'll set us shooting mice or rabbits 
— that’s about it.” 

“Well .... you may be right. Rather 
humorous to shoot a mouse with an ele- 
phant gun, though ?” 

He laughed. “Good, man! We’ll take 
along the artillery and we’ll dress the part, 
eh? This will tickle the colonel!” 

• And so on Friday afternoon we gath- 
ered at Marsh’s apartment and com- 
menced preparations. We wore leather 
breeches and leggings and Seeman had 
heavy knee boots. We provided ourselves 
with pith helmets and each wore leather 
bandoliers filled with cartridges. We 
emptied two pints of the colonel’s Bour- 
bon during the dressing, and under such 
inspiration I insisted we each thrust two 
revolvers into our belts. When we stag- 
gered down to the car with our heavy 
rifles, we must have made an extraordi- 
nary picture. The doorman stared and the 
Negro elevator boy swallowed his chew- 
ing gum at sight of us and almost wrecked 
the car before we got down to the street 
level. Out we marched across the side- 
walk and into the car, while passers-by 
stopped and rubbed their eyes unbeliev- 
ingly at the sight. I drove slowly until we 



were across the 59th Street bridge and 
then stepped on the accelerator. 

It was late afternoon when we arrived 
at Paulings, on the north shore of Long 
Island, and asked a lonely and bored traf- 
fic policeman for direction. He gave it as 
though he wondered what we might want 
at Smithers. He knew the house well 
enough; one could tell that. It was close 
to sunset when we turned up Smithers’ 
drive. His place was rather unusual — ^a 
large area of woods through which the 
drive curved and autumn tints on the trees 
made it doubly attractive; then a broad 
sweep of lawn, tree-dotted, with the house 
set on a knoll and beyond that a small 
lake in a dell enclosed by tall pines. We 
just had a glimpse as the day died and 
then we were at the door and a lean-faced 
butler took us over from the footman 
who opened to us. We were led into what 
must have served Smithers for a library. 

“Mr. Smithers is expecting you and 
will be down directly,” said the butler as 
he left us. 

He came within the minute and stood in 
the doorway, cool and smiling and eyeing 
our equipment with particular care, it 
seemed to me. I wondered suddenly how 
sober he had been at the club a few nights 
ago, and evidently, the colonel was think- 
ing of the same thing, for he had the 
grace to blurt out, “We’re here for that 
thousand dollars of yours. Smithers — 
hope you haven’t forgotten!” 

“Rather not I But first you must judge 
of the hunting; afterw'ards we settle the 
bet!” 

“Oh come, Smithers, what nonsense! 
Do you still keep up the pretense of big 
game here on Long Island ?” 

Smithers gave him a quizzical look. “We 
eat first — ^hunt at night,” said he. “Would 
you like to wash up ?” 

Alt through dinner, Colonel Marsh and 
I endeavored to pin our host down to the 
details of the “big game” he proposed to 
present us, but he was very noncommittal. 
“Is it tame ?” I asked. "Some animals you 
have fenced in here on your estate ?” He 
shook his head at that. 

“Wildcat?” snapped the colonel. An- 
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other negative. Seeman’s thoughts were 
unreadable behind that fevered yellow 
face of his. But over our dessert he asked 
the most startling question of all. “Hunt- 
in’ man ton^ht, Smitliers ?’’ I gasped, but 
Smithers smilerl more blandly than ever 
awl shook his head. 

“Don’t you think you had better tell us, 
so that we can be prepared ?’’ added See- 
man. “That is, if the whole thing really 
isn’t a joke of some kind.” 

“You will have time to judge for 3 wur- 
selves later on.’^ Smithers said simply. 

"Damn it all 1 It’s all very well for you, 
but how about us ?” 

‘'Afraid, Colonel ?” asked Smithers lazi- 

*y- 

The good colonel’s neck swelled visibly 
and became a deep purple tint. His mus- 
tache quivered, and the lips set firmly. 
Not another question did he ask, and it 
was half an hour before he spoke to 
Smithers again. During that time there 
was something upon our host’s mind — we 
could all see it. He was nervous and with- 
out his usual poise. Several times he 
cleared his throat as if to say something, 
but changed his mind every time. Finally 
lie rose to his feet and shepherded us into 
a curious found room — not more than 
twelve feet across. Upon the walls were 
weapons of every conceivable description. 
Along the baseboard ran drav^ers which 
were filled with ammunition. Four cush- 
ioned seats were set in the wall in pairs 
— suggestive of bunks aboardship. From 
under one of these, Smithers drew whis- 
key and soda and four glasses and pulled 
<k)wn a small folding shelf to set them 
on. 

“We will start out from this room in 
a few minutes,” he annoimced. 

And now we all, I think, began to w'on- 
<ler together whether something serious 
m%ht not lie ahead of us. What it was 
puzzled us to imagine. A barred and 
grated French door was set opposite the 
entrance, which had been closed. To this 
1 went and peered out at the darkness. I 
coukl make out lights in houses some dis- 
tance away and the stars revealed the edge 
of the woods. As I looked, Smithers came 



over and drew heavy curtains, smiling 
at me mysteriously. 

We joined him around the table and 
sipped our drinks quietly while Smithers 
went over our equipment carefully and 
suggested that we each carry a revolver, 
bringing the necessary number down from 
the walls. 

“But we already have one each,” ex- 
postulated the colonel. 

“These throw .44 explosive bullets,” 
said Smithers quietly. 

The whiskey was strong, for the floor 
seemed unsteady once or twice — but I 
thought nothing of that at the time. The 
room began to feel oppressive and close. 
I suggested that the window be opened, 
and Smithers looked at me portentously. 

“You don’t know what you ask,” he 
remarked, and Seeman cocked his head 
slightly sideways and studied him with 
his expressionless eyes. Colonel Marsh 
fumed a second and then exploded with 
accumulated annoyance. “Hr-r-rmph!” 
he said. 

“You young devil • Hov/ k«ig are you 
going to.keep us here? It’s all stuff and 
nonsense — it is, don’t deny it ! I’ve a mind 
to leave your house this instant !” 

His face fiery, he stamped to the door 
by which we had entered the room and 
.seized the handle. It was locked! 

“I really think, Smithers,” put.in See- 
man quietly, “that you’d better ex{dain !” 

He looked from one to the other of us, 
smiling more teasingly than ever. “In five 
more minutes we will leave this room,” 
was his answer. “We will go oat and 
commence w'hat will be tlie most exciting 
and perhaps the most dangerous honting 
jx)u have ever experienced. When we re- 
turn, Colonel Marsh liere will gladly 
pay me the bet.” 

The room was stifling by now and my 
eardrums throbbed and my head ached. 
Smithers drew from a drawer the largest 
hand-flashes I had ever seen and tried 
them, one by one. They cast great, search- 
ing beams of light against the narrow 
w^ls of the already welHighted itxxn. 
Silently he handed one to each of us. Then 
he prepared one more drink all around 
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and bade us down it. It tasted queer and 
Seeman eyed him sharply at the first sip. 
Smithers flushed slightly. 

“It’s all right,” said he. “As a matter 
of fact, it’s medicine. We’ll need it where 
we’re going.” He held up his own empty 
glass as he spoke. When we had drained 
our glasses and set them down, he 
cleared them away and made the room 
shipshape once again. Then he opened a 
drawer and drew out two dynamite bombs, 
placing them on the floor beside the cur- 
tained French door. The floor jarred 
slightly just a second before he did so 
and the walls seemed to quiver an in- 
stant — a matter which puzzled me and 
would have made me more curious than 
it did had my head not ached so or my 
ears not been drumming so loudly to the 
pulse of my heart. Smithers pulled aside 
the curtains and lifted a heavy bar which 
kept the door shut. We crowded out into 
the night. 

CHAPTER II 
The Beaiti 

• It was black outdoors and smelt musty, 
nor was the air so fresh as it had 
been earlier. The sky was evidently over- 
cast, also, for not a light could be seen 
in any direction, though I strained my 
eyes. It was deatlily still and none of the 
usual night sounds could be heard. The 
nameless oppression upon my senses be- 
came more pronounced than ever and my 
ears hurt me when I swallowed. Smithers 
said: “It’s rocky going for a bit; watch 
your step!” and turned his flash on the 
ground. 

We were, I imagined, going down the 
slope to the little pond behind the house, 
but I hadn’t remembered it as being so 
steep. And there was hardly a vestige of 
earth over the rocks — ^and no vegetation 
whatever. This puzzled me at the outset, 
but after we had walked a good half mile 
down a steep boulder-strewn incline, I 
was much more than puzzled — I was 
amazed. Smithers silenced one or two 
attempts at conversation, and we stepped 
. as quietly as we could, but must have 
made noise enough to be heard a mile 



away in that quiet place. Presently he 
halted and turned off his light. We gath- 
ered around him in the intense unearthly 
darkfless. 

“Now we must go carefully — use your 
ears as much as your eyes,” he whispered. 

“Use them on what?” grunted Colonel 
Marsh from the black void. 

“I can’t tell you.” 

“Why not, man? Is it secret?” 

“There are no words in the language 
to tell you — I have been here before and 
I saw .... I can’t tell you what. Don't 
you suppose I would if I could?” 

“Will you tell me frankly,” put in See- 
man, “are you serious .... not trying 
to play a joke?” 

Smithers groaned impatiently. “If you 
would stop whispering and listen and 
look you might see for yourself !” 

As he spoke, I saw something and 
gripped Seeman’s arm hard. It was a 
faint, distant light, rather phospliorescent, 
I imagined, which seemed to float through 
the air a hundred yards away. It was re- 
ceding and vanished shortly after I saw 
it. Memories thronged to my mind of 
tales my old Scotch nurse used to tell me 
when I was a child .... will-o’-the- 
wisps! Silly, perhaps, but what rational 
explanation was there ? 

We had all four of us seen it, evidently, 
for not a man moved — we barely breathed. 
Then three tiny sparks showed at some 
distance quite indeterminable in the dark- 
ness and seemed to play with each other, 
dancing in a dreamy pattern against the 
heavy velvet black. We heard Smithers 
shuffle forward cautiously and followed 
him in a bunch. For perhaps five minutes 
he continued — seeming to feel his way 
with his feet. 

“This is as far as I came before,” he 
said. “It drops away here sharply.” As he 
spoke, he flashed his light down at his 
feet and we started back at the sight 
of a sheer cliff twenty feet or more deep, 
with a flat area extending away below 
into the darkness. The shock of sudden 
light staggered us. Then the light flicked 
off and we could see nothing for a full 
minute. But we heard something 1 As if in 
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answer to the light signal, a hissing be- 
gan far away to the right and Smithers 
whispered: “Get your guns and lights 
ready !” 

I flashed on my light at once and its 
great beam cut a hole through the dark- 
ness down toward the hissing. Something 
grayish-yellow moved there .... was 
approaching. It seemed an enormous dis- 
tance away but came on at a terrific rate 
of speed. Then it began to take sliape 
and form to my eyes and .... it was 
indescribable. A huge head filled with 
needle-like teeth and soft-looking shape- 
less legs — that may give some idea. TTie 
mouth was open and its cavernous size 
shut off almost all view of the body. I had 
hardly time to gasp before Colonel 
Marsh’s elephant gun went off like a 
thunderclap. He must have missed, for 
the onrush did not pause a second. The 
hissing was like steam escaping from a 
boiler now and the Thing flung itself 
against the rocky bulwark as Seenian and 
Smithers fired point-blank at its open 
mouth. But on it came, the momentum of 
its charge, I suppose, enabling it to give 
one last upward leap that brought it half 
over the ledge. We leaped away as the 
explosive bullets burst inside it and my 
torch wavered off the huge body an in- 
stant. 

When I turned it back again in fear 
and trembling, half -expecting to see it 
charging me, I illuminated the great mass 
lying inert half over the precipice. 

“Hold the light steady,” Smithers called 
to me. “Let’s try to pull it all the way up.” 

The three of them tugged and strained 
for a few minutes and succeeded in mov- 
ing it two feet. I moved up close and 
started back at the odd odor — like spoiled 
eggs. The Thing was easily twelve feet 
long and must have weighed a ton. It 
was brownish yellow and hairless. But the 
mouth was the startling part of it, for 
the jaws were like two semi-circles three 
feet in diameter and the teeth like so 
many spears set in it — hundreds of them. 
Somewhere I vaguely remembered seeing 
a mouth and teeth like that. 



“Great God, Smithers! What is the 
thing ?” 

“You know as much as I. Do you sup- 
pose we could get it back to the gun 
room ?” 

“Better phone the police ! A beast like 
this roaming the countryside — ” 

“Hmmni!” said Smithers. “Quiet a 
moment I” 

We strained our ears and eyes. One of 
the distant lights was floating toward us ! 
As we looked, it rose over our heads and 
swooped down. One of the guns roared 
out as my light revealed a black bat-like 
flying creature. The body twitched and 
tumbled at my feet. I stooped and picked 
it up in amazement, for its n’.outh ajid 
teeth were strongly suggestive of those 
of the great beast we had killed. From 
its forehead, a long springy tendon, dan- 
gled a bulbous lump of phosphorescence ! 
Now I remembered where I had seen such 
forms of life — photographs and paintings 
of deep-sea monsters. They were for all 
the world like it. 

“We must get this great beast thrown 
back below!” announced Smithers sud- 
denly and with alarm straining in his 
voice. “For God’s sake lend a hand !” As 
he spoke, he began thrusting and pushing 
frantically and stopped a second to call 
out to me: “And put that light out!” 

I did so and we all helped him at his 
task. It took us a full two minutes in the 
dark to move the carcass a foot or two 
nearer the edge, where it slowly toppled 
over and thumped down to the ground 
below. “Now keep quiet for your lives !” 
whispered Smithers from out of the sud- 
den blackness. 

I heard something then — a far-away 
hissing that approached until I could 
hear the soft_ thudding of great shapeless 
paws below — then a sudden loud hiss and 
the sound of jaws crunching on food. 
After a few seconds, the sounds ceased 
and another distant hissing was audible 
and still another in a different direction, 
both approaching. We were not breathing 
at all by now. I’m sure of it, and the hair 
OTt the back of my neck was bristling 
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like a mastiff’s. Suddenly, a furious snarl- 
ing and crunching and scrambling broke 
out below us as the enormous beasts 
quarreled over their gruesome meal and 
so dark and utter was my blindness and so 
taut my nerves that when I felt a toudi 
on my arm, I almost screamed aloud. But 
it was Seeman pulling me away. He put 
his mouth to my ear and breathed: 
‘‘Smithers says to get back while we can.” 

• We dared no light, but Smithers seemed 

to know the way, and we stumbled, 
sweat-sodden, back up the rocky slope 
as -quietly and quickly as we could. It took 
ns fifte^ minutes to come to the hou:re — 
which was itself completely shrouded in 
the darkness — ^and the only way I knew 
v.’e were there was by the feel of the door- 
way and the cold iron of the barred door. 
This was slammed to behind us and the 
heavy bar let down and the curtain pulled 
across before Smithers flicked on the elec- 
tric lights. And even then, he uttered no 
word until he had pulled and adjusted 
the heavy curtain so that no light should 
shine through into that horror-ridden 
night outside. 

Not until then did I realize that I held 
clutched in my hand the dead body of the 
luminous bat, but once I did notice it, I 
smelt it. So did the others. It was a pretty 
bad stench, as such things go. 

“Throw it outside,” said the colonel. 

“No .... I have an electric refrig- 
erator here. Let’s keep it for examination 
tomorrow,” and Smithers pulled out an- 
other drawer to reveal a compact electric 
ice-box. Then he busied himself wrap- 
ping the weird thing in wax paper and 
seemed to me to ask needless advice and 
to be attempting to keep all three of us 
watching him — as though he hoped we 
might not notice some mysterious matter 
he wished concealed. When the ice-box 
was closed, he examined Seeman’s rifle 
and compared it with Colonel Marsh’s. 
That left me free to look about and he 
noticed it — or so I felt — and suggested 
that we needed a drink or two all around. 
He took a long time preparing them, 
and before we were half through down- 



ing the first, he suggested a second. 

Seeman looked at his watch. “Twelve- 
thirty! No more for me. I’ll be turning 
in about now, if you don’t mind.” 

Colonel Marsh glanced up sharply. “Be- 
fore the police are notified ? Do you realize 
that those beasts out there are a threat 
to the safety of thousands of unsuspect- 
ing people ?” 

Smithers cleared his throat nervously. 
“Who would believe you ?” he asked. 

“I’d bring them here and show ’em. 
Bring a regiment !” 

“Tonight ?” Smithers smiled scornfully. 
That did stump us, for obviously, no one 
would come imtil morning — and what 
could we do to protect all Long Island 
between now and morning? 

“But you’ve seen them before! Why 
hasn’t somethii^ been done before this? 
Where could the things have come from ?” 
Smithers’ face became teasingiy earnest. 
“At dawn tomorrow, we will go out 
through this door and you will understand 
why nothing has been done,” said he. 

"I’m going to bed, then,” announced 
Seeman and strode to the door. It was 
still locked and he turned impatiently to- 
ward Smithers, who walked slowly up to 
him and fumbled for a key in his pocket. 
He took forever to get it into the lock and 
then he did not turn it, but as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, he said: “How 
about the bet. Colonel ?” 

That worthy’s mustache bristled and his 
face became suffused with the color of 
annoyance. “I suppose you’ve won,” he 
admitted, “but it’s a terrible thing to claim 
you have shown us dangerous beasts 
roaming in this suburb and in the same 
breath deny that any steps should be taken 
to protect the citizens !” 

And then I felt the floor give a slight 
jolt and I saw a gun that was hanging on 
the wall beside me quiver slightly. At the 
same instant, Smithers turned the key in 
the door and threw it open. We walked 
through the hall and into the library. Be- 
fore we were shown up to our rooms for 
the night, Smithers assured us very earn- 
estly once more that he knew what he 
was doing and that he would ask us not 
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to make fools of ourselves by phoning 
the police then. “After you have looked 
over the ground tomorrow,” he added, 
“you may do as you please — ^you will be 
puzzled, at least.” 

Colonel Marsh grunted, thought for a 
moment, and subsided dubiously. 

Speaking for myself, I slept little, being 
too excited for rest, and at the first sign 
of dawn, I rose and looked out of the win- 
dow in my room. From it I could see one 
corner of the lake and the slope down to 
it. Beyond rose a mere handful of large 
pine trees and they screened — another 
house beyond ! Where then had we seen 
the beasts last night ? I sat there bemused 
for half an hour and then dressed, de- 
scended to the library, and discovered Col- 
onel Marsh fuming up and down the 
room. To my “Good morning!” he glared 
silently. 

“Have you seen it? It’s some foolish- 
ness of Smithers, depend on it!” 

“What do you mean?” 

"There is no such place as we thought 
we saw last night!” 

“Oh come!” 

“Come out and see for yourself, man!” 

But Seeman entered then, and a few 
minutes later Smithers’ butler announced 
that we might have early breakfast if we 
wished. Mr. Smithers would, he indicated, 
sleep another hour. It was not yet seven. 
We ate hurriedly and made for the gun- 
room, which we found as we had left it. 
We pulled the curtains apart and opened 
the French doors upon the garden. Before 
us the ground sloped away — rock-strewn, 
it is true, but the rocks were in ledges 
and beautifully planted with dwarf and 
curious sorts of evergreens. At the foot 
of the incline gleamed the little lake and 
beyond that the pines marked the edge of 
the estate. I mentioned that I had seen an- 
other house beyond that again, but we all 
wanted to explore and see for ourselves. 
In ten minutes we were at the edge of the 
pine woods and looking out on several 
houses spaced in half-acre plots and a 
highway beyond ! 

What could be the explanation? Back 
and forth we hunted — Seeman suggesting 



that there might be a large cave opening, 
but we found no possibility of this — lawns 
and shrubbery borders were neat and om- 
nipresent. Yet somewhere here, the three 
of us, a few hours ago, had been in deadly 
danger of our lives ! 

Very much startled and full of wonder, 
we returned to the house and passed 
through the gunroom. Seeman stopped 
suddenly as we entered the laboratory. 
We looked up expectantly. “No,” he an- 
nounced to himself, “it couldn’t be that 
.... or could it ?” 

“What?” 

“I was thinking .... I’ve seen some 
queer things in the East — India and else- 
where — ^j'ou don’t suppose Smithers made 
us imagine all that last night ?” 

I laughed aloud, but Seeman’s expres- 
sionless stare seemed to indicate some 
slight doubt, at least. As we stood there, 
Smithers came up behind the colonel at 
the doorway. 

“Been out looking around?” 

“Hr-r-rmph !” 

“Want to phone the police, Colonel?” 
and his smile seemed like a match to that 
worthy’s temper. I don’t know what he 
didn’t accuse Smithers of — dabbling in 
magic, attempting to win a bet by mesmer- 
ism, fraud, poor sportsmanship, and much 
more. 

Smithers smiled. “Have you looked in 
the ice-box where we left the smelly bird ?” 

Colonel Marsh started visibly. “By 
George !” and he was gone. 

We followed and found him in the gun- 
room trpng to find the right drawer. 
Smithers went forward and pulled out 
the proper compartment and opened the 
air-tight cover. Then we held our noses 
for dear life, for the stench was frightful 
and Smithers reached a long knife that 
hung near by on the wall and lifted some- 
thing dark brown and gruesome on the 
point. It was decaying by seconds as we 
stared, and we had just time for a glimpse 
of the outlines before they softened. 
Pieces dripped off onto the box beneath. 
“Ugh !” said Smithers, and let it all drop 
out of sight. He closed the cover. 

Colonel Marsh stared at the closed box 
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as though he had seen a rabbit produced 
from a magician’s hat. Then he strode 
over to his rifle, leaning against the wall, 
and opened the breach. "It must be true,” 
he grunted and put the weapon back, to 
stalk in dignity back to the library. 

"Don’t suppose you’ll tell,” ^tawled 
Seeman. 

Smithers merely smiled. 

When we returned to the Hbrary, we 
found the colonel writing in his check 
book on the side table. He tore out the 
check, waved it dry, and handed it to 
Smithers who accepted it gravely. “Was it 
really as we saw it last night?” 

“Yes, Colonel.” 

"Those beasts still exist now ?” 

Smithers nodded, seemed atwut to 
speak, changed his mind, and nodded 
again. 

I was so curious by now that I tiiought I 
should burst. But when Seeman drawled 
that he thought he would start bade to 
town, I agreed. It was maddening to stay 
here and have no way of learning any- 
thing more. Better to try to forget the 
whole affair. The colonel packed his things 
at the same time, and when we got to the 
door, our car had been brought around for 
us. We got in silently and Smithers stood 
beside the car bidding us good-by. 

I started the engine and waved my hand. 
Smithers leaned on the window and said : 
"This is Saturday. If you three are at the 
Stranger Qub about this time of the morn- 
ing next Saturday, you might hear from 
me again.” And he turned and started 
back to the house. 

As we rolled along through Long Island 
traffic, we discussed the matter and agreed 
to be there — though what possible ex- 
planation could he have for what seemed 
to us an insoluble mystery? 

CHAPTER III 
Smithers' Letter 

• The following Saturday I was at the 

Stranger Qub a few minutes after nine 
and found Colonel Marsh stamping about 
through the empty rooms before me. 



"Where’s Seeman ?” he demanded, and 
without waiting for an answer, continued 
pacing up and down. “Not that I really 
suppose Smithers will come or send any 
word — ^the most thoughtless young vdhip- 
persnapper I ever knew ! Here I am wast« 
ing a whole day waiting for irothing, and 
no one here to get me a drink 1” 

I was full of curiosity myself, but could 
not help smiling at the colonel. Somehow 
our adventure of a week ago seemed fat; 
away and unreal and — not very serious. 
We rather looked forward to an explana- 
tion, I believe. Great Heaven! I marvel 
now that I could so soon have forgotten 
that three-foot mouth set with a thousand 
teeth ! But so we are made. The chib stew- 
ard arrived at nine-thirty, and the colonel 
blew him up until a drink was placed in 
his hands ; after that he gfrew calmer, and 
presently Seeman arrived. We sat around 
in chairs and fidgeted for half an hour. 
The colonel was, in fact, just rising to his 
feet with the announcement that he would 
ivaste no more time on wild geese when 
the front door opened and we heard foot- 
steps approaching. We turned as one and 
saw — Smithers’ butler. He came forward 
and handed Colonel Marsh an envelc^ 
and retired to the hall where he wait^ 
patiently while the envelope was tom open 
and a doaen typewritten sheets spread out. 
We three put our heads together and read. 
When we were half through, Seeman 
called to the butler : “Are you waiting for 
us?” 

“The master said you might be coming 
out to Paulings. The chauffeur has the big 
town car outside, sir.” 

“Then let’s start now!” I cried. “We 
can finish this on the way out.” 

We reached for hats and coats and 
rushed out to the limousine at the curb. 
It started immediately at a speed which in- 
creased when we had finished the manu- 
script and had commenced to urge the 
chauffeur to hurry up. He half turned in 
his seat to look curiously back at us, but 
the butler beside him never showed any 
hint that he was interested — sat stiffly 
locking straight ahead. 
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This is the letter Smithers had written, 
addressed to all three of us by name : 

* * * 

Perhaps you have not yet guessed the 
explanation of your adventure last week. 
It was a little cheeky of me to make you 
guess, but I have my reasons. Those ani- 
mals, of course, do not roam Long Is- 
land. They are on a different level of 
existence— ^about two miles different. Now 
have you guessed? The gunroom is my 
elevator — ^perhaps you noticed the floor 
shake as it came to a rest? Down below 
the earth is a cavern of sorts. Here 
dwell the beasts that we shot. 

I first came upon the entrance mak- 
ing my rock garden and climbed into a 
mere crack in the rock that led under- 
neath my own cellar, then turned abrupt- 
ly downward. The walls were smooth and 
showed signs of ancient heat, so that per- 
haps it was once (thousands of years ago) 
a vent for some prehistoric volcano. I 
blasted an entrance into it directly from 
the cellar and spent my days and nights 
exploring down its sheer depths with 
ropes and ladders supported on iron bars 
driven into the walls. Month after month 
I worked and hardly believed the depth 
I reached. I came to the bottom five thou- 
sand feet below and found the great 
cavern you mistook for a Long Island 
landscape in the dark. This was two years 
ago. 

I determined to keep my find a secret 
and have all the fun of exploring to my- 
self, but a mile's climb is no fun at all and 
I spent a good many thousand dollars ar- 
ranging an electric lift and, finally, 
smoothing the walls and building an ele- 
vator cage in the form of a room. I do 
not know exactly what I intended — ^per- 
haps using the cavern, brilliantly lighted, 
for a grand ballroom or a theater. The 
true meaning of my discovery did not be- 
come apparent until all that preliminary 
business was finished. I had had the work- 
men brought from a distance and dis- 
charged them in the hope that no one 
would believe any of them if they did talk. 
I also discharged all my servants, finding 



the good ones positions elsewhere, and 
hired a new staff who know nothing of the 
shaft or of the secret use of the innocent- 
looking gunroom, into which I retired for 
long periods and locked the door. 

About six months ago, I armed myself 
with flash light and lunch and descended 
to make my first exploring trip. I followed 
the course we took last Friday and came 
to the cliff. It is easy to climb down it and 
I did so, swinging my feeble light in awe 
over that great rocky plain and up to the 
blackness of the lofty cavern roof. I heard 
the hissing noise approach without fear, 
until my light revealed the charging mon- 
ster at scarcely a hundred yards distant I 
I was totally unprepared for any danger 
and dropped the light to scramble panic- 
stricken up to safety. Here I stopped, 
panting, to see the still-burning light 
blotted out by the body of the attacker. 
The flash was ground to pieces and I be- 
gan to wonder how safe I might be even 
there when a second beast charged and 
a furious fight broke out below me in the 
absolute darkness. I took advantage of the 
noise to make good my retreat and climbed 
the long hill to where I thought the ele- 
vator was. Only it wasn't. 

I had two matches in my pocket (no 
more, even though I am a pipe smoker) 
and I lit one to find myself in absolutely 
unknown territory. I imagine that I lost 
my head in the blackness down there and 
stumbled aimlessly for I know not how 
long, most of the way downhill again. 
Presently I bumped into a rocky wall and 
groped around to find myself in a tunnel 
about twenty feet across. I knew this was 
not the right direction and was about to 
turn and retrace my blind steps when my 
eyes, enormously sensitized by the con- 
stant dark, caught the faintest hint of red- 
ness on ahead. Perhaps the most foolish 
thing I could have done was to go forward 
to see what the light portended — but a 
man lost in the dark has no choice; he 
must follow the light even if it be a dim 
ghost of a gleam. My light led me half a 
mile to a cavern that felt large, though I 
could see none of it. What I saw was a sea 
of faint light 
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Qose down on the ground it lay. I 
reached down my hand and touched some- 
thing that crumbled and a stench assailed 
my nostrils that made me giddy. 1 walked 
in light up to the ankles, as though it were 
water. This, please, a mile or more below 
the surface of the earth — without benefit 
oi rain or sun. For the light was obvious- 
ly phosphorescent and betdiened life of 
some sort. 

I was nauseated by the odor and weary. 
A sudden fear sent me scurrying back to 
make sure I could find the tunnel entrance 
again, for I knew that I must return. Fur* 
ther exploration could wait until 1 could 
equip myself properly. First I must find 
the elevator cage. I groped my way back 
along the tunnel and never really knew 
when I came out of it into the inner cave. 
But the ground began rising and felt boul- 
der-strewn and I hc^ed that this fact 
might guide me. It did, after a fashion, 
and an hour later when I had despaired of 
ever succeeding, I lit my second and last 
match recklessly and saw my objective 
twenty feet away in the half-lit gloom. I 
entered and pulled the ascending lever 
and spent an impatient half-hour rising 
to my home above. I had been down seven 
hours by my watch. 

• I apologize for this long histcwy, but 

it is essential to an explanation of what 
happened to you and what I now intend 
doing. I made a second trip down a week 
later with a powerful flash-light and a 
good rifle. I determined to explore only 
the rocky slope at the summit of which the 
elevator shaft rested. I took a compass 
with me and paper and sketched a map 
which I give here. 

To the north, as you see, the slope ends 
in the low cliff and beyond that a huge 
area inhabited by beasts too dangerous 
for me to approach alone. On the east I 
found the entrance to the long tunnel that 
leads to the cave of light. But before ex- 
amining in that direction, I made the cir- 
cuit of the south and west and found it 
all walled in harmlessly except for one 
huge gap of a hundred yards where the 
rock steeply fell away into the water of a 



large underground lake. It was more than 
half a mile across, I judged, or I should 
have seen the far side in the \mreal beam 
of my flash-light. It might be a hundred 
miles, for all I could tell, for 1 have not 
yet gotten around to exploring its gloomy 
surface in a boat. This preliminary work 
occupied several hours. When I got back 
to the surface, I felt more comfortable 
about further work, for the beasts evi- 
dently could not attack me unless I climbed 
down the natural barrier that hemmed 
th$m in. Fortunately, I did not tempt them. 




for you will remember that the one we 
shot almost reached the top of the cliff in 
his charge. 

I determined to solve the mystery of 
the phosphorescence and made a trip into 
that tunnel-entered place for specimens. I 
got them, in spite of the smell, and brought 
them up for examination in the sunlight. 
They were more like mushrooms than any- 
thing I knew — the round puffball kind- 
hut in the light of day, they quickly de- 
cayed and lost shape and form under my 
eyes. In a few minutes, they were putres- 
cent, smelled to high heaven and dripped 
messily. I had the mess saved in a botrf 
. over which I had been holding the things, 
and this bowlful I had analyzed. Then on 
another expedition, I saw one of the lu- 
mmous bats and shot it and brought that 
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up to examine. You know what happened 
to it, for you saw the one Colonel l^rsh 
shot and how it looked the next morning. 
I had that analyzed too. 

The results weren’t anything definite, 
but indicated something to me and I be- 
came interested in subterranean life gen- 
erally. I got a good many books on the 
blind newts and fishes found in famous 
caverns the world over — managed to get 
a few specimens as well, and I had them 
analyzed to compare with my own find- 
ings. Here’s my theory, for what it’s 
worth. Up to my discovery, all the under- 
ground life discovered has been merely 
surface types adapted to darkness; even 
the fish dredged up from the lowest depths 
of the sea liave been considered merely 
adaptations of surface life. Now suppose 
that life had been trapped in caves far 
beneath the earth hundreds of thousands 
of years ago. Suppose that the pressure 
rose gradually and the caverns continued 
sinking and impurities were in the under- 
ground atmosphere — sulphur for instance 
— ^and over long periods of time life 
changed to meet these conditions and sur- 
vived in a new form. Exits might occa- 
sionally appear leading up to the surface, 
and the emerging blind things would fall 
easy prey to the surface carnivorw, so that 
all who emerged, died. Some types would 
be incapable of emerging because the rays 
of the sun would be painful and drive 
them back. These would breed and survive 
below. 

Legendary history is full of such hints. 
Dragons were supposed to dwell beneath 
the ground and to emerge from caverns 
breathing fire. (Does this possibly mean 
that dragons were adapted to an atmos- 
phere where oxygen was lacking, its place 
being taken perhaps by sulphur, and that 
upon coming into the upper air their 
breath burned?) Moreover, if legend be 
credited, the Greeks believed Hades a 
place where men ate dust in dim darkness 
and hell-hounds with huge jaws guarded 
the entrance. It sticks in my fancy that 
we may have shot a regular classic hell- 
hound last week. 

Well, then, how about devils? Might 



they really exist down below? Cloves 
hoofs, leathery hides, horned heads and 
forked tails — all complete? Frankly, 1 
should not be surprised. Moreover I shaH 
find out, if I live. A month ago I made 
an expedition to the cave of light and 
walked a good five miles by compass over 
its vegetable-dusty floor. I came to a can- 
yon in the form of a gap in the floor half 
a mile across and almost that in depth. 
Peering over, I saw, far below, lialf a 
dozen pits of fire glowing — ^probably vol- 
canic. The air down there is steamy and 
the light only a dull redness. I cannot be 
sure, but I am almost certain that I saw 
figures moving about the fires. I had a 
great coil of rope with me and the sides 
of the canyon were rough enough at one 
spot to attempt the descent. I did so, and 
half way down, the steamy air bellied up 
around me and I nearly choked, for it 
smells of “fire and brimstone,” as the an- 
cients put it. I clung, gasping, to the rock 
until the steam swirled free so that I 
could climb up again. 

It was then that I determined to see 
whether I could obtain discreet assistance. 
You know how I inveigled you to my place 
and together we fought the hell-hounds. 
So poorly did the experiment work that I 
can see no advantage in having rifles back 
of me when I explore. Why risk four lives 
instead of merely my own? By the time 
you read this, I shall be down there solv- 
ing the mystery of the fiery canyon. If its 
dangers are insurmountable, I shall not re- 
turn. If I succeed, then I shall gladly 
have your help in further studying and ex- 
amining my underground kingdom — ^ 
avoiding altogether the cave of the beasts. 

I have made these preparations : a 
strong and light ladder of silk rope and 
a diver’s suit and helmet of rubber — the 
kind with an oxygen tank strapped on 
the back. There is a telephone in the hel- 
met and two fine copper wires lead back 
to the elevator cage behind me — ^more to 
enable me to find my way back at a run 
if the need should arise than for any ne- 
cessity to be in communication. But I 
shall be able to communicate with you, if 
you wish, from the telephone hidden be- 
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kind the encyclopedia in the library in my 
house. So, you see, you need not miss the 
iun even if I decline to permit you to 
share the risk, I have made arrangements 
so that you can get out here ii you want 
to about the time I start the descent from 
the floor of the cave of light down into the 
canyon. 

There may be devils down there — or 
there may be dragons — or merely subter- 
ranean fire. If there are dragons, how 

about our bet. Colonel? Twice won? 

* * * 

We finished this amazing manuscript 
as the big car trundled across the S7th 
Street bridge. "Damn’ fool !’’ snapped the 
colonel, with plain envy and ac^ration 
written all over his face. It was about then 
that we persuaded the chauffeur to really 
step on things and get us out to Paulings 
as soon as he could. Why we weren’t ar- 
rested a dozen times, I cannot now 
inaagine. 

CHAPTER IV 
Terror of the Ceverm 

® We thrust our way past the scandal- 
ized footman at Smithers' house. He 
half turned after us as if to fight for the 
decencies, when the butler stalked up in 
dignity after us and made all right again. 
We burst headlong into the library, obli- 
vious to all else, and threw the volumes of 
encyclopedia unceremoniously onto the 
floor. There was a telephone with its re- 
ceiver replaced by a small metal piece and 
connected by wire to a box type loud- 
speaker. Seeman leaned over and called 
"Smithers !” Then Colonel Marsh pushed 
him impatiently aside. “Smithers! You 
young idiot ! Can you hear us ?’’ he yelled. 

The loud-speaker chuckled. Smithers’ 
voice came quietly from the box. "You got 
up there pretty quick. I’m just adjusting 
the diving outfit now. If you’d called five 
. minutes ago, you would have had to wait 
until I put this helmet on to get an an- 
swer.” 

“We want to come down and stand by 
while you climb into that canyon,” said I. 

The colonel burst out : “We are coming 
down, you hear?” 
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Another chuckle from the box. “Afraid 
that won’t be possible. The elevator is 
pretty well concealed. I sent it up agam, it’s 
true — but to- prevent any one coming 
down to this place rather than to permit 
them to do so.” 

“We’ll smash the floor of the gunroom 
and climb down the ropes S” 

“Two inches of steel and six inches of 
composition in that floor. Colonel. You’d 
need dynamite. Besides, what could yon 
do ? I’ve just fastened the silk ladder and 
thrown the tail of it over. Now I shall 
start climbing down. If you three were 
waiting for me here, you couldn’t help me 
when I get down below there. While I am 
climbing, I am safe from the hell-houRds, 
but if one came into- the cave of tight 
while you were here, he would attack you. 
You can’t help me but you can harm your- 
selves.” 

"Damn it all !” shouted the colonel. “Do 
you suppose we are afraid to risk our- 
selves? We’re going to get down in spite 
of you !” And he rushed away to the gun- 
room with Seeman and myself following. 
We spent ten useless minutes seardiing 
every drawer and cupboard for hidden 
mechanism, but were compelled to give 
up the search. The colonel ruined a beau- 
tiful shotgun by using its barrel as a crow- 
bar and pounding on the floor of the room 
with it. The floor gave off a very solid- 
sounding sort of thud and I left to go back 
to the telephone in the library. 

“Where are you now, Smithers?” 1 
asked. 

“ . . . . Ugh .... just a . . . . ugh 

. . . . there! Pretty near halfway down.” 
There were sounds of heavy breathing. 
“Did you all go aWay, or wliat happened ?” 

I told him of our attempt to find the hid- 
den elevator apparatus. He laughed. 
“Foolish! You’d never find that! Besides, 

I set the controls from below when I sent 
the car back up to the surface. You’d bet- 
ter stay by the telephone and enjoy this 
adventure second-hand, instead of wasting 
your time.” 

Seeman and Colonel Marsh entered 
just then and heard the last half of 
Smithers’ remarks sheepishly enough. 
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“Hard work climbing — even on a lad- 
der — and the darn thing swings a bit^ — and 
this diving suit is the most uncomfortable 
thing I ever wore — have to rest — every 
few minutes . . . and the loud-speak- 
er panted. 

It took Smithers half an hour to reach 
the bottom of that buried canyon. All 
through the climb, we exchanged the mad- 
dest kind of conversation — ^particularly 
during the brief and frequent periods he 
found it necessary to rest. 

“The steam is swirling around my feet," 
he announced once. “It looks yellowish 
right now and the fires below are orange 
and the rock beside me is a smooth, shiny 
black — though there’s so little light that 
the colors are more imagined than seen, 
except where the fires show through. I 
have my flash-light and an automatic, but 
somehow these don’t seem the proper 
weapons for this world down here." 

Then another time : “It’s all black and 
cloudy around me now — I can make out 
the fires though, so I suppose I could see 
through the mist fairly well if there were 
any light. I don’t dare turn on the flash. 
You know, if I do find life down here, it 
will be a queer sort of life! I suppose 
strong sunlight would kill it in an instant 
. . . . yet there’s another idea: Millions 
of years from now when the sun cools and 
the air on earth freezes in its red rays, 
these creatures down here — if they exist — 
may come out onto the surface and inherit 
the earth.” 

Vague ideas flashed through my mind as 
he spoke : Powers of Darkness imprisoned 
down in the earth by the Face of Right- 
eousness, evil things that cannot bear 
the light of day. “Smithers,” I said. “They 
could come out now during the night 1” 

“Perhaps they do,” he grunted. “This 
damned telephone string is a nuisance !” 

“Don’t you dare cut it!” thundered the 
colonel. 

“Sha’n’t, don’t worry! I may need it to 
find my way back to the hanging ladder.” 

“What do you mean by saying ‘per- 
haps they do’?” I persisted. 

"Devils, dragons, will-o’-the-wisps, 
gnomes, elves — ^they are all night-going 



apparitions, aren't they ? Maybe they used 
to sneak out of caves at night and return 
at dawn. Maybe they never existed. I, 
don’t know! .... By Jove! No . . . . 
yes! I’m at the bottom!” 

There was a period of silence. We could 
hear Smithers’ breathing as though we 
had stood beside him. For ourselves, we 
scarcely breathed at all. “Can’t see the 
fires from down here .... mighty dark 
. . . . God! What was that? .... I 
tliought I felt some little thing scuttle off 
through the darkness it’s disturb- 

ing not to be able to see or hear any- 
thing ....’’ 

The voice trailed off and there was an- 
other moment of silence. I licked my lips 
drily. We could hear the thud of slow feet 
and an occasional stumble and knew that 
Smithers was walking. 

“I see a faint glow of red against the 
blackness,” his voice whispered. “I sup- 
pose that’s one of the fire pits .... yes 
it is, I can see it better now .... but 
there doesn’t seem to be any animals 
around it . . . .’’ 

Another pause. “Well, the coast’s clear 
at this pit, anyway. Perhaps I only imag- 
ined that I saw things down here .... 
but I was pretty sure I did .... Good 
Heavens ....’’ 

The voice stopped. “Speak up, man! 
What is it ?” we shouted in unison. 

“Hmm ! I suppose it’s lava. The hole’s 
twenty feet across and about a hundred 
yards deep, and the fiery stuff down at 
the bottom keeps moving slightly up and 
down — like a pulse beating in torn flesh. 
Rather giddy thing to look down in- 
to .. . .’’ Then we heard the thump and 
shuffle of his further progress. 

“Seems to be no life here at all. I’m 
going to chance the flash-light . . . . 
Lord, but it’s a big place! And not a 
thing . . . .” We heard the quick indrawn 
breath that held a second. “Dear God!" 
and the thump, thump, thump and the 
heavy panting breaths. 

I leaned over to the instrument. “\i\^at 
is it Smithers?” I whispered anxiously. 
There was no answer but the sounds of 
running. 'Then : “The place is full of them 
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. . . . thousands .... such horrible 
things .... like a nightmare .... 
thank the Lord I thought of leaving this 
string trail to follow .... they are aft- 
er me .. . .” He was evidently talking 
to himself more than to us and we did not 
dare speak now. “There it is ... . thank 
God .... about time, too .... ahh!” 
Then we heard sounds of very heavy 
breathing which we took to mean he had 
found the ladder and was ascending — then 
a pause while we supposed he regained 
his breath. 

“That was a close thing (pant) but I’m 
twenty feet up now (pant) and . . . . 
they’ve come to the foot of the ladder but 
don’t dare climb it (pant). I can see them 
plainly in the light of the flash down there. 
You never saw such things .... like 
brown leather ....’’ 

• We heard the sharp intake of breath 

and then slow' and horrified ; “This lad- 
der is moving! There’s something above 
me!” Our nerves were taut to the break- 
ing point, and the colonel leaned forward 
w'ith bulging eyes. “Shoot your way up !’’ 
he cried. 

There was on the instant the sound of a 
shot and another and another in quick suc- 
cession till we counted ten. Then Smithers 
cried out unintelligibly and we heard 
sounds of struggle and blows struck, evi- 
dently on the metal diving helmet, then a 
scream, long drawn out and blood-chilling, 
ending in a crash and silence .... 

“My God ! I can’t stand this ! He’s been 
knocked off the ladder and probably 
killed,’’ cried the colonel. He paced the 
floor clasping and unclasping his fingers. 

But Smithers had not been killed — 
would to God he had ! A groan came from 
the loud-speaker and we rushed to it. 
“Smithers, old man, can you hear us?” 

Another groan. “I’m done for,” he said 
weakly. “I think my back is broken, for 
I can’t seem to move either leg ... . 
What a fool I was not to let you come 
dow’n with me ! . . . . The flash-light didn’t 
break; it’s just out of my reach and lights 
up everything on my right side . . . . 



that’s where they are .... they’re com- 
ing! Colonel Marsh! Colonel Marsh! Turn 
off the speaker .... ahh ! — ^please turn it 
off! You mustn’t hear — no one must hear 
what .... dear God in Heaven . . . . 
this isn’t happening to me; it’s a night- 
mare! It must be! Just a dream and I’ll 
close my eyes and not see those teeth 
.... when I wake up, I’ll laugh at it 
all . . . .” 

Then we heard quick breathing and 
.... the next five minutes were unen- 
durable. I cannot bear to put it on paper. 
Colonel Marsh bowed his head so that his 
ears were cupped by the palms of his 
hands and he kept muttering and moaning 
to himself. Seeman stood with hands be- 
hind his back and his yellow parchment- 
like skin seemed to tighten on his cheek 
bones, but his face was as meek and ex- 
pressionless as ever. When he reached 
forward with a horrible oath and ripped 
the instrument from the wall to smash it 
on the floor, his action seemed incongru- 
ously violent. In the sudden silence. I 
looked about the room aimlessly, trying 
desperately not to be ill and noticed how 
peacefully the sunlight rested on the table 
beneath the window — healing, sane sun- 
light .... 

We made fools of ourselves then. We 
tried to tear up the steel-braced floor of 
the gunroom and the butler objected. His 
master, he informed us, had left word that 
we were to be brought here' — ^but he had 
no authority to permit us to tear the house 
apart. We tried to explain what had hap- 
pened or was happening to poor Smithers, 
but he stared stiffly and incredulously and 
stalked off to phone the police. 

That sobered us, but we agreed that the 
matter would have to be turned over to 
them anyway. We awaited their arriral in 
morose silence. We needed every drop of 
the stiff brandies we took while waiting, 
for our nerves were frayed to the break- 
ing point. But when the two rather stupid 
patrolmen arrived, they listened with 
growing suspicion to our frantic argu- 
ments. Finally one leaned close to the col- 
onel and sniffed reminiscently. 

(Conthuui on page 916) 
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■I screwed that thing into his backbone!” 
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THE LITERARY CORKSCREW 



By 

DAVID H. KELLER, M.D. 

• The last patient to enter the Doctor’s 
office that afternoon was a rather indefi- 
nite type. She had made a previous ap- 
pointment for that late hour with the re- 
quest that the specialist give her at least an 
hour of his time. This was so unusual 
coming from a person who was absolutely 
unknown and who had no letters of intro- 
duction, that Dr. Newberry had looked 
forward to the consultation with a certain 
amount of curiosity mingled with a pecu- 
liar dread. The last lady who had asked 
for an hour of his time had tried to black- 
mail him, and since then the doctor had al- 
ways been rather shy of unknown females 
who asked any favor out of the ordinary. 

This particular lady did not seem one to 
cause him fear or his wife jealousy. She 
was rather pathetic looking in many ways, 
but at the same time her plain face, when 
illuminated by emotion, softened till the 
lines of middle age faded into a glorified 
sunset. Her clothes were neat, dignified 
and yet somewhat old-fashioned. Com- 
pared with the average woman of middle 
age, she seemed to lack something. The 
Doctor felt that in some way life had been 
unkind to her. Even before she had said 
a word, he decided that he should pity 
rather than suspect her. 

Without a word, she handed him the let- 
ter which had confirmed the appointment, 
evidently wishing to use this as an intro- 
duction. The doctor ^ook it and looked at 
it casually and then handed it back with a 
slight bow, as he said : 

“So you are Mr. Henry Cecil’s wife? 
That is rather an odd \ray to say it in this 
feminine age. Please sit down, Mrs. Cecil, 
and tell me what I can do for you. It 



• Doctor Keller’s psychological stories 

have been a favorite of science-fiction 
fans for six years. Hn'o is a goo4 
old typical “Kelleryarn.” This coined word 
signifies the style in which only Keller 
can write. 

When anyone shows an unusual ability 
in any line, you say that he’s “gifted.” 
Just what does it mean to be gifted? Why 
are some people “bom” artists or au- 
thors? Tou will find a plausible answer in 
this story. 



seems that you asked for an hour of my 
time. Is that correct ?’’ 

“Yes, I wanted to consult you. But first 
I want to pay you for the hour. How 
much is it?” 

“That depends on what has to be done. 
I have no fixed charge for my service. 
Tell me your trouble.” 

“I would rather pay you in advance.” 
“All right, if you insist. Say twenty-five 
dollars.” 

“Here it is. Mr. Cecil and I are so 
afraid of debt that he made me promise 
not to confer with you till you w’ere paid. 
The case is a very odd one. I presume 
that you are governed by the laws of med- 
ical secrecy in regard to your patients’ his- 
tories ?” 

“Absolutely. It is particularly necessary 
in my speciality of neuro-psychiatry.” 
“Then I can start in and tell you all 
about it?” 

“Yes. Start from the beginning, and 
give any detail that you wish. How long 
ago were you in perfect health?” 

“I am not the one who needs your ad- 
vice. It is my husband.” 

“Then why did you come ?” 

“We thought it best. We have been 
married a number of years and I under- 
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stand his condition so well that it did not 
seem necessary for him to come — he is 
rather sensitive about it.” 

The doctor sighed as he looked at his 
desk clock. The minutes were passing, 
and it seemed hard for the woman to even 
start with her story. He remained silent, 
however, as he had learned from experi- 
ence that a hasty interruption often 
spoiled the entire story told by the pa- 
tient. So he simply arranged the station- 
ery on his desk and waited. Soon the 
woman started. 

“You see, my husband’s name is not 
really Henry Cecil. That is just a name 
that we used when I wrote asking for the 
appointment. The details of his illness are 
so peculiar that we felt it best to conceal 
his real name. It is one that is widely 
known in certain phases of our national 
life, and I am sure that you would be 
rather astonished if you heard it. But it 
will make no difference in your analysis 
of the case whether you know his real 
name or not. At least, I cannot see that it 
will make any difference. So, in any case 
records you are forced to make, simply 
write his name as Henry Cecil, age fifty, 
married, and an author by occupation. 

“My husband has always written. In 
our collection of his manuscript we have 
an uninterrupted collection of his literary 
efforts starting with his fourteenth year. 
Of course, there were years when he did 
not produce very much, but in some of 
those early periods he seemed to love 
nothing so much as writing. After we 
were married, I made a special study of all 
those efforts, and was surprised at two 
things that were prominent. The first was 
his desire to write, and the second was his 
inability to do so. I do not mean that he 
was unable to write, but he was not able 
to write well. He wrote manuscript like a 
man would play the piano, self-taught 
and without notes. I told him once, ‘You 
want to paint but you have no prelimina- 
ry knowledge of either line or color.’ He 
would make the worst mistakes in gram- 
mar, and not only be unable to see them 
but actually said they were correct because 
they sounded all right to him. 



• “For many years, he spent all of his 
spare time writing. Of course, he had 
an occupation that required a large part of 
his time and brought in a sufficient income 
to enable him to support the two of us. 
He was a clerk in a book store. The work 
was congenial, and he loved to live with 
books, but I always felt that it was not as 
dignified a calling as though he were a 
laAvyer or even owned the store himself. 
He worked in the store, rather long hours, 
and would write most of the rest of the 
time. While he was working on a story or 
novel, he was a hopeless companion till he 
finished it. And then came the sad part. 
He would be so proud of what he had 
done, he would insist upoq reading it to 
me, and always ended by asking me if I 
thought it was good enough to publish. At 
times he thought I was hysterical as I 
tried to cover my anxiety and grief at the 
hopelessness of his effort. 

“At first, he tried in a rather half- 
hearted way to sell his material, but it al- 
ways came back. He pretended that he 
was glad ; that he really did not want the 
children of his brain to be paraded before 
the curious average reader, but I knew 
that all the time his one ambition was to 
be able to write commercially. He wanted 
to get out of the book store and write at 
his leisure. He would say to me, ‘I am 
tired of trying to sell good books to people 
who want to read trash.’ 

“At times I felt that if he was out of 
the book store, if he had plenty of leisure, 
that he might be able to do better than he 
had done in the past, when he had to write 
at night, exhausted from selling his books. 
But on the other hand, it was very satis- 
factory for him to bring home a check 
each month. Up to this time, his literary 
effort had cost us/ quite a bit and had not 
brought in one cent, so I felt that he had 
better stay where he was. Otherwise I was 
sure that we would starve. 

“Ten years ago he was taken suddenly 
ill with appendicitis. He was affected for 
several days before we realized how seri- 
ously ill he was. It was during his vaca- 
tion. The organ ruptured before the phy- 
sician realized the condition. But he was 
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saved, and in a short while, he returned to 
work again. The day he left for the book 
store he handed me a manuscript. 
‘Mary,’ lie said, ‘before that operation, 
I had a good deal of pain. It ksted for 
some days. I never said anything about it, 
because I did not want to worry you, but 
while I was in that condition, I wrote a 
story. I wish you would look it over and 
tell me what you think of it. Seems to be 
different from the rest of my trash.' I 
read it that morning and there was no 
doubt that it was different^It was really 
worthwhile. To make a long story short, I 
sold that story for sixty dollars and the 
publishers said they would buy any num- 
ber of similar stories at the same price. 

“That was good news for my husband. 
He wanted to give up his position at the 
l)ook store at once. I had all I could do to 
keep him from doing it. Finally I prom- 
ised him that if he could write eleven more 
stories like this first one, I would take a 
chance, and let him write for a living. I 
actually cried that night when he took 
out his little Corona and started to write. 

“During the next month he worked 
hard, but he could not do it again. What 
he wrote was just the same poor stuff that 
he had been writing all his life. Against 
my will, I offered the stories for sale and 
found that they were absolutely unsalable. 
My husband and I discussed the situation 
rather seriously. He felt that if he could 
do it once, he could do it again. I felt that 
his one effort had been a white blackbird. 
I did not understand it, but I was sure it 
was an isolated literary freak. 

“Meantime, the publishers of that story 
clamored for more like it. Their readers 
had approved of it. It had caused countless 
letters of discussion and controversy to be 
written to the editor of the magazine. 
We were in a peculiar position; like that 
of a prospector who finds a solitary nug- 
get of gold and cannot locate the lode it 
came from. 

Corkscrew Stimulation 

• “Six months of discouraging effort 

passed, and then my husband became ill 
again. This time he had several infected 



teeth. There was some pus, a good deal 
of pain, and in every instance, after sev- 
eral days of useless effort to save the 
tooth, it had to be extracted, with more 
pain. There was one week that my hus- 
band suffered so that he was unable to 
sleep. He sat up in bed with an electric 
pad tied to his face. During these two 
weeks of almost constant suffering, he 
tried to forget his ailment by working 
with his Corona. I forgot to say that he 
had fever. That was the combination; 
pus, pain, and fever. I can see now that 
he was a sick man. He wrote six short 
stories. After he went back to the book- 
store, I read them, and I saw that they 
were good. They were even better than 
the one he had sold. I took all six of them 
to the editor who had bought the first. He 
read them and was really angry at me. 
‘You may think this is a joke. Madam,' he 
said, ‘but it would have meant money to 
both of us if you had sent these in one at 
a time. I am going to giv'e you a hundred 
dollars each for these if you will promise 
me not to hold them back.’ I did not argue 
the matter with him, nor try to explain it. 
I did not really understand it myself. 

“When I told my husband, we had an- 
other argument. He again wanted to quit 
his job. I wanted him to keep on a pay- 
roll. I told him that I was not sure that 
his writing could support us, and he point- 
ed to the six hundred dollars earned in 
two weeks’ time. However, we decided to 
put the matter to the test — and it 
worked out the same way it had before. 
Perfectly well, back at work in the book 
store, he wrote terrible drivel. 

“The publisher made a hit with those 
six stories. The circulation of his maga- 
zine increased one hundred per cent. 
Naturally, he wanted more — and there 
were no more to be had. He absolutely re- 
fused to consider the other stories my 
husband wrote, and said they were not by 
the same author. 

“The next five years were just a con- 
tinuation of this sequence. Now and then, 
my husband would have a bad tooth, vio-i 
lent pain, fever, and finally a painful ex- 
traction. During these periods of suffer- 
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ing, he would write and we had no trou* 
ble selling his efforts. They sold them- 
selves. Editors bid against each other — 
but the production was limited, and all 
the time I forced my husband to remain 
in the book store. At the end of the five 
years, he had sold over ten thousand dol- 
lars' worth of manuscript, but — his teeth 
were ail gone ! 

“We realized by that time, that there 
was a definite connection between his 
periods of illness and his ability to write 
material that could be sold. I tried to fig- 
ure it out. Was it the infection, the pus, 
or was it the fever, or just the pain? It 
certainly must have been one of them, or 
some combination. The fact was, that in 
health, under ordinary circumstances, he 
just could not write salable stuff, but given 
certain conditions of disease, he wrote 
like an inspired Muse. Only, of course, all 
the Muses were feminine, and my hus- 
band is very much of a man. 

“I studied the matter from the stand- 
point of other authors, and I was sur- 
prised to find that something similar had 
happened to all of them. Robert Louis 
Stevenson could not write unless he had 
fever. If his temperature was normal, he 
loafed around, and did not even attempt 
to write ; but when the fever came, he was 
another man, a man who could, and did 
write brilliantly. deMaupassant and sev- 
eral other French writers did their best 
when they were dying from paresis. De- 
Quincy and Coleridge •took opium ; Bums 
and many others could only write when 
intoxicated; Mary Lamb was at her best 
when she was passing into an attack of 
insanity. Swift was insane. Burton a case 
of melancholia. So my husband was by 
no means an isolated case.” 

At this point Dr. Newberry held up his 
hand to stop her. 

“These men you mention were all 
great men, madam,” he said. 

The woman flushed as she softly re- 
plied. 

“So is my husband. You will agree with 
me when you leam his real name. But al- 
low me to go on with the story. The book 
store he clerked for went out of business. 



and he was without a job. I asked him to 
try to secure a new position in another 
store, and they told him he was too old. 
He came home after several such rebuffs 
and said, ‘Mary, this looks like the proper 
time to retire, and just spend my time 
writing and enjoying life with you.’ It was 
horrible of me to say it, but I just had to, 
so I replied, ‘My Dear, your teeth are all 
gone, your appendix has been removed, 
and your sinus trouble is cured. You 
know as well as I do that you have to be 
taken ill in order to write.’ He agreed with 
me, but felt that it was not the actual 
sickness, but the pain that helped him 
write. 

“As far as I could see, it did not make 
any difference what the trouble was. The 
fact remained that it w'as either the pain 
or the fever or the pus. He had been in 
good health for over four months, and 
during that time, his efforts were those of 
a high school boy. He even got so he 
could not think of a plot. Welt, we had 9 
little money, and our home was paid for, 
so I told him to take it easy and make it a 
real vacation. He was ambitious, never 
liked idleness, and so he started to do 
some of the floors over. He was at that 
one day when I heard him cry, ‘Mary! 
Mary ! I’ I ran to see what the matter was, 
and found he had run a pine splinter un- 
der his fingernail. Perhaps you know how 
it hurts. It used to be one of the old forms 
of torture. He just sat there holding his 
hand and making no eflfort to take it out. 
I asked him to let me see it, but he just 
smiled and shook his head, and told me to 
get a pencil and paper. So there he sat on 
the floor, holding his hand and trying to 
keep from crying as he dictated the best 
plot for a story that you ever heard of. 
I wrote for over half an hour, and then he 
said, ‘Now, that is something like it. I can 
write that story and sell it. Will you see 
if you can remove this splinter ?’ 

• “He typed that story on his portable 

with the injured finger suspended in the 
air. I took it to one of the publishers and 
said, ‘You know what my husband writes. 
Well, here is something that is better 
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than he has ever done before.' The man 
took my word for it, and gave me exactly 
one thousand dollars. He was afraid that 
I would take it somewhere else. 

“My husband and I talked the matter 
over a few weeks after that. He told me 
that the instant that splinter drove under 
his finger nail, something broke in his 
brain and the story was formed. That is 
why he left the splinter there, even if it 
did hurt. He wanted to be sure to get the 
story on paper before the worst of the 
pain stopp6{l. 6e said to me, ‘Mary. That 
is v^at made me write. It is not the pus 
or the temperature but it is physical pain.’ 

“I told him it was horrible to feel that 
way, but he said that he had to make a 
living somehow. He enjoyed writing, and 
he just had to sell it. I was a little suspi- 
cious, and asked him if he had run that 
splinter in on purpose. But he denied it. 
Three weeks after that, he developed a 
bone felon on that same finger. We had 
it'treated but for three weeks he suffered 
from it, and during that time he dictated 
a novel to me, and that novel has sold over 
one million copies. No, I am not going to 
tell you the name just yet, but you have 
no doubt read it. The point is this. He 
wrote that novel while he was in pain. 
The publishers asked him to write an- 
other and he did — ^after he had recovered 
— ^and it was a bust ; a genuine BUST. 

“So we knew definitely what it was 
that permitted him to compose material 
that he could sell. We lived comfortably 
for a year, and then we invested our for- 
tune in bonds and lost every cent. It start- 
ed to look as though we soon might have 
to sell our house before the tide turned. 
My husband was in the best of health, so 
you can imagine what he was writing. He 
worked hard, three thousand words and 
better every day, but the publishers 
wouldn’t even lo^ at the stuff he pro- 
duced, though they all were anxiously 
waiting for him to go up in the air, as they 
called it. He was desperate, and so was I, 
for I knew what was in his mind. I was 
willing to take in washing, anything, to 
keep him from it, but at last he said it. 
He asked me to hurt him. 



“Honestly, Doctor Newberry, I love 
that man better than I do my own life. I 
would die for him. The very thought of 
deliberately hurting him made me heart- 
sick and sick every other way. I offered to 
see if I could get work, asked him to let 
me sell my jewels, and always he was 
stubborn. He stopped eating and sleep- 
ing, and at last in desperation, when he 
threatened to throw himself in front of an 
automobile, I told him I would help him. 
So we started to experiment, and I saw 
that he was in some way used to pain — 
like a drunkard used to alcohol. The little 
pains, like a needle prick did not do any 
good. It had to be something grinding, 
continuous, something that would cause 
the average man to faint. The little things 
I did to him were just useless. 

“So we evolved a technique. I do not 
blame you, doctor, if you think us insane, 
but he would have died if he had failed to 
support me, and if he died, I would die, 
too. We had to do something. So we got 
a corkscrew and sterilized it, and sterilized 
his back as well as we could, and then he 
sat down at the typewriter and prepared 
to write — while I screwed that thing into 
his backbone!” 

“I cannot believe it!” said the Doctor. 
“I never heard of it — why the thing is im- 
possible! How could you do it?” 

“I don’t know. I know that I cried all 
the time, but I never let him hear me. The 
corkscrew penetrated till it touched the 
bone, and he started to write slowly. 
Then I gave it another half turn, and he 
made his fingers race over the keyboard. 
He wrote for three hours and then came 
to the end of the story. I removed the 
corkscrew gently, painted the wound with 
iodine, placed a piece of adhesive over it — 
and fainted.” 

“I should think so.” 

“Well, we sold that story. It had the 
touch of genius, they said. Then they de- 
manded another novel. They pleaded with 
us, offered us anything we wanted if only 
we would do it. And we did it. We went 
through three weeks of Hell, but we 
turned another best seller over and col- 
lected for it. That was a year ago. In 
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that year we have not tried it again. My 
nerves were shattered. It was harder on 
me than my husband, because I had to 
stand behind him and determine just how 
far I had to put that damned thing into 
him to keep him at his best. That is our 
story — that is my story — . The book that 
he wrote last you know, everybody 
knows — Oh ! There is really no use in 
concealing it from you further. My hus- 
band wrote ‘Deepening Shadows’.” 

Dr. Newberry jumped from the chair. 

“You do not mean to say that ‘Deepen- 
ing Shadows,’ the book that has enchanted 
us all with its weird beauty, the book that 
has the Dusany touch in a way that is 
greater than anything has ever been ; you 
don’t mean to tell me that Henry Le Kler 
is your husband, and that this book, in all 
its beauty, was written under such circum- 
stances ?” 

"That is exactly what I mean. Dr. 
Newberry. I know my husband. He can 
write a dozen novels as fine and better 
than ‘The Deepening Shadows.’ He has 
the latent ability, the potential mentality. 
The public needs his work, they need him. 
He has been the one clear clarion call in 
American literature during the last five 
years. But ive cannot keep on zoith 
the corkscrezv. Here it is. I am through 
with it. There must be some other way. 
Something must be possible to help him 
write without sending us down to the 
bottomless pit so that America can breathe 
the clear, pure air of Eternity in his writ- 
ings. I want you to take this. When we 
are both dead you can tell the story — no 
one will believe you, but while we three 
are living, I want you to help us.” 

And here the woman tossed the cork- 
screw upon the Doctor’s desk and sob- 
bingly covered her face with her hands. 

Dr. Newberry picked up the shining in- 
strument. He held it almost reverently. 
Then he spoke softly. 

“Mrs. Le Kler, this little corkscrew 
should be carefully preserved. In spite of 
its usual disreputable associations with al- 
coholics, this story of yours invests it with 
a greatness and a dignity that no similar 
corkscrew has ever had. Yet all your men- 



tal suffering and your husband’s physical 
anguish were unnecessary. I will not say 
that. Perhaps had you come to me five 
years ago I would have smiled at your 
story and dismissed you without even 
trying to help you as I am going to try 
to help you today. Perhaps I needed the 
sharp stimulation of your tale, the real- 
ization that one of the most beautiful 
books in all literature was bom in travail, 
not only of the soul, but also of the body. 
I am about to leap across the chasm and 
see something that no other physician has 
ever seen before; at least, not clearly. I 
feel that your husband will write again. 
He will continue to delight the American 
public with his fancy and the pathos of his 
beautiful prose, but never again will it be 
necessary for him to suffer as he has in 
the past.” 

No More Poin 

• “You mean that you can help us?” 
asked the anxious woman, stretching 
out her arms in a gesture of relief. 

“I believe so. You see, it was not really 
the pain that made him write.” 

“But we knozv that it was.” 

“No. The pain was simply a stimulating 
cause. What really produced the clearness 
of plot, the beauty of diction, the Dusany 
touch, was not the pain but the influence 
of the pain on the glands of internal secre- 
tion. Their hyperactivity was just suffi- 
cient to turn a writer who had mechanical 
technique, into an author who wrote as a 
bird sings in the blue of a summer morn- 
ing.” 

“But it was the pain after all.” 

“Have it your own way. The pain is not 
necessary. Every day your husband’s in- 
ternal glands secrete just so much fluid. 
This passes into the blood stream and is 
carried to the brain. We are not sure, but 
perhaps the brain secretes a fluid of its 
own. We know that small portions of it, 
like the pituitary and the pineal, perform 
very important functions as far as the in- 
telligence is concerned. I feel that the 
trouble with your husband is that he is 
secreting just a trifle less than he needs to 
be a great author. The pain stimulated 
these glands to greater activity, but as 
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soon as the stimulation ceased, they re- 
turned to their normal. Perhaps some- 
thing like that occurs in all great authors, 
poets, and artists. Who knows? But I 
shall give your husband a medicine that is 
really the secretion of several glands.” 

“From human beings? Certainly that 
cannot be!” 

“Of course not. These are from the 
glands of cows, sheep, and pigs, obtained 
in the slaughter houses of Chicago.” 

The woman shook her head. Hope fad- 
ed out of her eyes. 

“It will not do any good,” she said. 
“You cannot make me believe that by 
swallowing parts of pigs and cows, my 
husband will write anything worth-while.” 

“I am not asking you to. Simply try it. 
Tell your husband that you saw me, and I 
ordered a tonic. Don’t tell him of my con- 
clusions. Get an automobile and roam 
over the country. Forget everything ex- 
cept that you love each other. Don’t urge 
him to write, but before you leave, hide 
the Corona and some paper in the car. See 
what happens and then write me. I want 
to make you a present of this visit. Leave 
the corkscrew and the secret with me. I 
will guard them both carefully. Here is 
the prescription and your $25. Good luck 
and good-bye I” 

A few da)^ later, Henry Le Kler and 
his wife started off on a vagabond tour in 
a little Ford car. They had no particular 
place to go and were going there in the 
most roundabout way. They had but one 
idea, namely, to keep off the concrete and 
see the real country unspoiled by filling 
stations, billboards, and hot dog stands. 
For ten days they had a wonderful time, 
and three times a day the faithful wife 
gave the tonic and watched, rather hope- 
lessly. On the tenth night they slept at a 
farmhouse, the paying guests of a friend- 
ly old couple who lived amid hayfields and 
apple trees. The night was warm and the 
moon full. At one in the morning the 
sleeping woman was roused by her hus- 
band’s movements. Henry Le Kler was 
sitting up in bed. 

“I feel funny, Mary,” he said. “I cannot 
sleep. Things are happening in my head. 



If I had my typewriter with me, I believe 
I could write something worth-while.” 

The Doctor Takes His Own Medkine 

• The wife went to the chair, put on her 

kimono, and lit a candle. 

“You stay in bed, dear, and tell me 
about it. I’ll write it in pencil. I have., 
the old Corona and just loads of beautiful 
white paper in the little old Ford. When 
morning comes, you can write all you 
want to.” 

So, there in the candlelight and moon- 
light, he talked to her, hour after hour, 
till morning came, and as he talked, she 
wrote. At the breakfast table, they asked 
the old folks to let them stay a few days 
longer. They really stayed six weeks, and 
at the end of that time three hundred 
pages of manuscript were completed. 
During this time, the man wrote and ate 
and slept. The wife corrected, prayed, and 
did her best to feed him. Finally he wrote 
FINIS, dated it, and wrote his own pecu- 
liar colophon on the last page. Closing 
his typewriter, he looked at his wife as 
though awakening from a dream. 

“I did it !” he exclaimed. “I did it and 
it was not necessary to — hurt me. Some- 
thing happened to me and it was not 
caused by pain !” 

“Perhaps you do not need the pain any 
more,” she replied happily, but she did 
not tell him the story. She wanted him to 
have the pleasure of thinking that it was 
his ego, his soul, his peculiar persona, that 
had made this novel possible. Over the 
country roads they traveled back to ultra- 
civilization. The manuscript was handed, 
almost without comment, to the publish- 
ers of the ‘Deepening Shadows.’ With- 
in three days that worthy made a person- 
al cal! on the author and his wife. He was 
more than enthusiastic. 

“You have done the impossible,” he ex- 
claimed. “We thought that you had 
reached your limit in ‘Deepening Shad- 
ows’, but in this new novel, ‘Sign of the 
Burning Hart’, you have done more than 
a little better. This book will not be one 
of the best sellers, it will be THE best 
(Continued on page 917) 




Chaos sprang forth as rock and minerals spawned by some unknown, distant sun returned 
to their original vapor. A world was dead! 
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THE EXILE OF THE SKIES 



By RICHARD VAUGHAN 



PART THREE— Conclusion 

What Has Gone Before: 

• The greatest scientific mind in the world, 
Knute Savary, who has given to the civiliza- 
tion of the twenty-third century most of the 
wonderful inventions and discoveries that it 
enjoys, suddenly decides to try to gain control 
of the governments of the world for unknown 
reasons. He destroys Chicago as a lesson to the 
peoples of the earth to let them know that he is 
invulnerable. He is betrayed, and his plans are 
destroyed. The World Council decides that he 
has given the world too much, and that he has 
too great an intellect to be sentenced to death 
for this greatest of all crimes. Their final de- 
cision is to exile him into space in his own 
space-ship which is a century ahead of all 
others in design, and which is equipped with 
"repellum,” also his own discovery, which made 
the earth repel the ship the instant that it be- 
came activated, and would never allow the ship 
to land on earth again, although it might find 
a planet whose constituents had no effect on 
repellum. The vessel is filled with all the neces- 
sities and luxuries to last Knute for a century. 
Just before he is exiled into the skies, Knute 
says that Earth is doomed, but does not men- 
tion the reason why such should be the case. 

One day his ship approaches an asteroid upon 
which he lands, to find evidences of a dead race 
below the surface in great caverns. He hears 
a scream and rescues a girl, when he returns to 
the surface, from some invisible horror. The girl 
had stowed away on his vessel, the Victory, 
and only came out after they had landed on 
Speira, the asteroid. She had betrayed Knute 
to the World Council, as she thought, for the 
world’s own good. She had worked in his labora- 
tory and had a very great mind for a woman. 
She was in love with Knute and followed him 
into exile. Knute is glad to have a scientific 
companion, but wishes it had been a man. To- 
gether, they peruse the records of the dead 
race of Speira, and learn that, in secret recesses, 
there are some inhabitants in suspended anima- 
tion, who had been put in that state when Speira 
had had its atmosphere lost into space. Knute 
plans to bring Speira’s atmosphere back and 
later try to return to earth to save it from the 



# Here we have the enthralling con- 
clusion to this tremendous inter- 
planetary novel. We have seen Speira, 
an airless planetoid, revitalized with a 
breathable atmosphere and the first of 
her ageless sleepers revived. We have 
seen the animate robots thrown into 
space. We have seen the world of Sakka 
destroyed with its horde of ultra-dimen- 
sional horrors. We have seen the sages 
of Lydda who live within the bowels of 
their barren world content with their 
supreme knowledge. We have seen the. 
fish-men of Marinoe and the reclaiming 
of some of their land which had almost 
entirely been submerged ages before, 
allowing them to develop properly on 
dry land. We have seen the terrors of 
Reinos — the predatory plants and the 
gigantic animal horrors, and the uniting 
of the two leading life-forms in an ever- 
lasting friendship. Savary, the greatest 
mind that ever lived, has acquainted us 
with all these creatures and created 
these miracles. There is but one prob- 
lem to be solved. Can he save Earth 
from the airless doom that is the fate of 
all worlds? We shall see. 



same fate, which was fast approaching. Knute 
and Nadja, the girl, rid the planetoid of the in- 
visible creatures who had threatened their lives. 
Approaching another asteroid, they are drawn 
below the surface by the race of bird-men that 
live below under the crust, where they had 
taken refuge when the surface had lost its atmos- 
phere. One of the bird-men, who are far ahead 
of us in scientific development, joins Knute 
and Nadja when they return to Speira to set 
up the solar-generators which will restore its 
atmosphere, and they take along many robots 
to aid in the construction of these monstrous 
affairs. Under the forceful cosmic rays of space, 
the acute mechanisms of the mechanical men 
are actuated and somehow endowed with life 
of the most elementary sort. They take the 
space-ship from Speira, but the telepathic ef- 
forts of the three powerful minds of the bird- 
man, Knute, and Nadja overcome the simple 
intellect o.f the robots, and they command the 
ship to be brought back to Speira, which is done. 
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They decide to take no more dianees, and the 
robots are destroyed. 

The three adventurers, waiting for the solar- 
generators to store the energy they will need 
to accomplish their huge task, decide to visit 
two of the other important asteroids, Marinoe 
and Reinos. On Marinoe they find a race of 
fish-men for whom they create land by throw- 
ing part of the oceans into space, so that the 
fish-men can develop properly. On Reinos they 
find a world of vegetable and animal horrors — 
a primitive world from which they barely es- 
cape after uniting the two leading life-forms in 
' eternal friendship. On this planetoid, Telzon, 
the bird-man, had received injuries which 
proved fatal. Knute and Nadja return to Speira, 
where they revive two of the sleeping inhabi- 
tants after the planetoid has a breathable atmo- 
sphere due to the action of the solar-generators. 
With the help of Saalvor and Ydrissa, the 
Speirans, they plan to bring to consciousness tlie 
rest of the inhabitants who had been in the state 
of suspended animation. Now read the co»- 
elusion, 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Things from the Black Moon 

• Over the barren plateau of upper Thibet 

the cold flare of the indifferent stars 
brooded in a moonless sky. Only the little 
stratosphere-station marked the existence 
of Man on those night-ruled wastes. But 
no light gleamed from its closed window. 
The shadowy Himalayas on the remote 
horizon alone beheld the swift passage 
through that silent night of a great, gleam- 
ing cylinder from space and its quiet hov- 
ering over the unlit landing-field below. 
Its repellum-plated hull replaced with one 
of green and invulnerable vulcan, the 
Victory had returned to Earth. 

Using the Lyddan force-beam as a 
brake, Nadja brought the arrowy space- 
ship to a gentle landing. She stood up with 
a heavy roll of metal-paper in her hand 
and looked longingly at Knute Savary who 
was staring with folded arms at the night- 
wrapped scene within the vision-plate. 

“You are still decided, Knute?” she 
asked pleadingly. The man nodded, then 
placed an arm about her gently. 

“Anything else is impossible, dear. 
Once this package is in the hands of the 
air-guard of this station, our duty towards 
Earth is done. Do you expect me to come 
back to humanity as one humbly suing for 



pardon? Or, at best, as one who brings 
a gift as earnest of future good-conduct? 
No, Nadja. Earth sent me forth to a 
spacial exile to ensure, past all peradven- 
ture, that I should never return. Shall I 
come back to her as a suppliant now? 
You may stay if you wish. Man has no 
quarrel with you. But as soon as my mes- 
sage is delivered, I return to the paths and 
adventures of space.” 

The girl sighed. To the suggestion that 
she should stay she did not even deign 
to reply. Leaving the room, she let her- 
self out through the various airlocks till 
the firm terrestrial soil lay under her foot. 
A young half-clad air-guard had flung 
himself out of the small station and was 
standing staring at the frosty green bulk 
of the space-ship. He flung on his search- 
light and found himself facing Nadja’s 
auburn-haired, steel-bright beauty. She 
laid her roll of manuscripts and diagrams 
in his hand the while he stared, still speech- 
less with astonishment. 

“This is for the World Council .... 
in all haste. On your honor as an air- 
guard, take care of it ... . the life of 
the world depends on it." 

She had stepped back into the aperture 
of the narrow doorw'ay. Her eyes swept 
the vague outlines of the night-ruled 
plains hungrily. Some strange sense of 
menace .... a something ominous in 
the darkening air ... . struck through the 
emotion the touch of her own world’s soil 
underfoot had stirred in her. She turned 
back to the man before her. “I am dis- 
obeying orders,” she said quickly, half in 
a whisper, “but if Earth’s need should 
ever become great, remember two words : 
the Asteroids. Perhaps they may help 
you.” 

The door clanged. Lieutenant Carl Gor- 
don of stratosphere-station 478 saw the 
mighty cylinder before him lift skyward 
on some invisible propulsion till it hovered 
a hundred feet above his head. A long 
wash of flame and the well-known song 
of rocket-tubes seared across the cold, 
black sky. In a long streak of fire, the 
great ship sped out towards the frozen 
flares of the stars. 
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Within the silver and ebony room that 
had seen the pronouncement of Knute 
Savary’s doom, oxygen tanks purred soft- 
ly from their niches in the walls. Lewis 
Hart lifted a haggard, sleepless face from 
the pages softly dropping out of an elec- 
tric transcriber at his elbow. 

"The last Alpine Outpost has fallen,” 
he said. "You can mark another all-black 
area on the map, Lu-Feiri. Alaska reports 
dense blackness over the Bering Straits. 
Norway has been silent since noon. In the 
Amazon valley .... the air is thicker 
there .... we seem to be holding our 
own. They dread our atmospheric-vibra- 
tors.” 

The old Chinese leader laid one shak- 
ing hand on a heavy pile of papers in 
front of him. "You think this .... mes- 
sage .... is really authentic, Hart?” 

The American president nodded. "Yes. 
It is unbelievable, but yet .... it is 
Knute Savary’s writing and his style. We 
know that the Victory was built to with- 
stand all the known hazards of space. Is 
it impossible after all for him to have 
reached us? Knowing the man, I do not 
think so. I believe that somehow, on some 
island of space, he has established himself 
and stripped his ship of the repellum that 
we plated on it.” 

There was a silence; then the Arab 
scientist who ruled the vast African state, 
laid one lean, brown hand on a glowing 
slab of Speiran opal-stone set before him. 
“This stone, at least, was mined on no 
earthly or lunar soil,” he said decisively. 

The European leader at his side brought 
one fist fiercely down on the table and 
cried out, “Then we must believe that 
Knute Savary has been within our reach. 
That the one man who could help us has 
touched our world .... and is gone !” 

The old Celestial touched the trans- 
spacial message before him with a shaking 
hand. “We have no time for vain repin- 
ings,” he said slowly. “One question only 
remains. Has this come in time to save 
Earth?” 

The dark old Arab lifted heavy and 
fatalistic shoulders. “I fear not. Even if 
we could halt this loss of air under which 



our people die, it would solve only half 
our problems. And, with the surface of 
our world almost closed to us, the con- 
struction of machines such as are de- 
scribed in brief in Savary’s first outline, 
may prove beyond our power. When 
Knutq Savary wrote this he thought we 
had generations before us instead of 
. . . . days.” 

His last word fell heavily onto the 
strained minds of the silent Council- 
chamber. Days ! Could it be possible that 
humanity’s future on Earth could be meas- 
ured by these? The oxygen-tanks purred 
softly. Their presence was answer enough ! 
Si.x years barely had sped sinc6 Knute 
Savary had been hurled into the infinite 
reaches of space, and already Earth lay 
gasping in the clutches of the cosmic 
death which he had foreseen. More ! Even 
as the stricken planet panted and fought 
for its vanishing air, a ghastly, unnatural 
foe was hurling its foul battalions at it 
from the skies ! 

Even as Speira had perished half a mil- 
lion years ago. Earth was dying. Above 
her thinning air, a gibbous fragment of 
moon hung like a tattered corpse, and like 
some hideous shadow of its shattered 
sphere, a new, black globe floated by day 
over mankind’s head and swung athwart 
the moon’s broken shield by night. 

• It was three years now since a spacial 

catastrophe such as even Savary had 
never dreamed of had set that sign of 
dissolution in Earth’s thinning and dark- 
ening sky. Hurtling on some uncharted 
and erratic path, a dark and moon-sized 
wanderer from space had flung itself 
athwart the orbit of the Earth and crashed 
into the moon. For weeks, the skies liad 
flamed with the stupendous spectacle of 
disrupting spheres, while Earth had cow- 
ered under the terrible repercussions of 
that unbelievable cosmic crash. Earth- 
quakes and tidal waves; hurricanes and 
electrical, atmospheric convulsions had 
devastated the world. Then comparative 
calm had returned. The two stellar spheres 
. ... or what remained of tliem . . . . 
had swung into twin orbits around the 
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shaken Earth. But, spurred on by the mag- 
netic storms of that inter-lunar collision, 
the doom of airlessness, that already had 
brushed the world, had fastened on man’s 
spacial home; its advance no more the 
slow one of lifetimes, but of months ; and 
from the new, black satellite swaying in 
Man’s invaded heavens, had poured a 
loathly, space-travelling foe. 

Savary’s gift and warning had come 
. . . . like a supreme irony .... three 
years too late. Humanity was fighting 
still, but half the population of the world 
was dead. Her sciences and knowledge 
were proving vain, but Man, however, had 
not faltered. Individual life had become a 
small thing now that the future of their 
race itself was at stake. The haggard faces 
of the seven World Leaders grew more 
somber at Hassan the Arab’s words, but 
they did not blench. After a moment, Lu- 
Fein touched a bell at his side. 

“Send the air-guard who brought this 
last message in,’’ he ordered an attendant. 
A young man in the ragged remnants of 
the air-force ser\dce came in and saluted 
stiffly. In a drawn and hard-set face, 
dauntless eyes burned coldly. Mankind had 
risen to new heights before the challenge 
to its organic existence, and the air- 
guards were humanity’s picked men. Lu- 
Fein spoke. 

“You are Lieutenant Gordon?’’ 

“Carl Gordon, Lieutenant, Strato- 
sphere-station 478, upper-Thibet,’’ the 
air-guard said briefly. The old Celestial 
nodded. 

“The message you brought us is of very 
great value. Lieutenant Gordon. The 
Council gives you its grateful thanks. Will 
you give us any details not included in 
your report?’’ 

The air-guard saluted again. “I was 
alone at the station, sir,’’ he said. “My 
companion had been killed two days pre- 
viously. I was taking my one-hour sleep- 
allowance in the oxygen room when a 
crash on the landing field outside woke 
me. I went out without taking time to 
put on a helmet. The Black Moon was 
obscuring the sky, but there was enough 
light from the ship’s open hatchway for 



me to see a little. It filled the whole land- 
ing-field ; a great, facetted cylinder, some- 
what like our Martian space-ships in line 
but much vaster and of a metal I have 
never seen before .... a green metal 
with a frosty sheen. The woman who gave 
me that package there was young .... 
auburn hair and more than usually beauti- 
ful. She told me to give this to the World 
Council, then she added one thing more 
. . . . just two words, to be remembered 
if the Earth’s need was ever great! ‘The 
Asteroids.’ That was all. She shut the 
door .... or rather it seemed to glide 
shut of itself, and the vessel lifted off the 
ground as though propelled by some in- 
visible beam .... then it switched on its 
rockets and was gone in two minutes." 

Lewis Hart looked at him keenly. “You 
are wounded?” he asked. One of the 
guard’s arms was in a sling. The young 
man nodded briefly. 

“Yes. The Caucasus is full of them. 
There are so few of us now that they 
have started leaking over the passes into 
Thibet. I had to come single-handed as 
soon as I could get replaced. The Pacific 
reports were bad, so I took the European 
route, but I ran into them in the upper 
Caucacus. The whole range was black 
with them.” 

“How did you get out?” 

“My vibrators worked. They can’t 
stand them .... it doesn’t kill them, but 
it seems to get their nerve, like water on 
cats. They smashed in one of the front 
windows and one of their feelers touched 
my arm .... just a touch, but it felt 
like an iron girder crashing down on me. 
The doctors say I’ll be able to use it again 
in a few weeks, however .... that I can 
still be counted on the fighting list. It’s a 
good thing, for there aren’t many of us 
leftdn our district.” 

“Or anywhere else,” Hart commented 
wearily. “The Guards are bearing the 
brunt of the fight everywhere. How is the 
air in upper Thibet ?’’ 

The young Guard looked grim. “Half 
an hour without oxygen helmets is all we 
can stand .... even with the new pro- 
gressive training. It’s bad, sir.” 
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Lu-Fein sighed abruptly and inter- 
rupted. “You may sit down. Lieutenant 
Gordon. I think you have earned the right 
to know that the message you risked your 
life to bring us may yet help us save the 
world. Show him Savary’s letter, Hart.” 
While the dazed air-guard read the 
terse message of Knute Savary’s note to 
the World-Council with a shaken com- 
posure, the European president exclaimed 
once more in a passionate undertone. 

“If only we knew how to reach him! 
It is the bitterest irony; to have had the 
one man who might save Earth within our 
grasp and to know about it too late I” 
Carl Gordon looked up with a sudden 
keen glance. He met Lewis Hart’s eyes. 
“But would it have been of any avail to 
have known, sir?” he asked. “Would 
Knute Savary have stayed to help the 
world that exiled him into space ?” 

Hart said gravely : “He is a man whose 
mind is hard for us to judge, one who 
proved himself as great in evil as in good. 
But .... I think he would have stayed. 
Did he not cross, we know not what 
abysses of space, to warn us of and pre- 
serve us from Earth’s approaching doom? 
He might enslave our planet if he did 
return, but he would come .... if it 
were possible to reach him, and that is a 
vain enough dream.” 

Rank had levelled itself greatly during 
mankind’s common fight against destruc- 
tion. Carl Gordon forgot about it as he 
swung on them all. Nor did they remind 
him of it. 

“Not completely vain,” he said. “After 
all, it is many years now since we have 
sent space-ships voyaging to Mars. Savary 
himself has proven that those airless 
abysses can be conquered. Give me leave 
to try to find him !” 

Lu-Fein looked at him sadly. “Youth 
speaks,” he said. “How will you find one 
man in all the immensities of space?” 

The air-guard smiled. His head lifted 
proudly. 

“My father was one of Knute Savary’s 
most trusted engineers. He was pardoned 
. . . . with the others who fought with 
him against the world .... after the 



latter was exiled from Earth. He helped I 
build and design the ship in which Savary ; 
was hurled into the void. He knows where 
the plans of it were secreted. When it 
was finished, only the designs of the still- 
incomplete parts were found. Build me 
such a ship .... put every man you can 
spare at the job ... . and I will know 
towai'ds what corner of space, at least, to 
turn its bow.” 

Lewis Hart leaned forward with a flash 
of interest in his eyes. 

“Towards the Asteroids?” he asked. 

“Yes. I had taken out my pilot’s papers 
for the Martian air-route just before the 
Black Moon came. Give me my father as 
an engineer .... Savary’s men were 
good men, sirs .... and I think I could 
bring a space-ship built on the lines of the 
Victory out to the Asteroids where I be- 
lieve Savary has established himself. Once 
there we must depend on chance .... 
but can we afford to let one chance slip 
by us when Earth is perishing?” 

The fire of his words woke a new en- 
ergy in the wearied and aged veins of his 
listeners. So much impossible had hap- ‘ 
pened to the bludgeoned Earth that noth- 
ing now seemed wholly so. The old Ce- 
lestial spoke slowly. 

“It is a faint chance indeed .... and 
one that would be worth nothing unless 
we can manage to build these revitalizers 
of which Savary speaks. Otherwise, be- 
fore you could reach those distant plane- 
toids and return, Earth will be no more 
than an airless tomb for Man. If the con-i 
struction of these machines proves pos- 
sible . . . .” 

Lewis Hart banged a sudden fist down 
on the silver table. “It must be niade 
possible,” he exclaimed sternly. “We will 
build them in our underground refuges, 
piece by piece, and assemble them under 
cover of our vibrators. We cannot afford 
to fail when Earth is dying ! Nor can we 
afford to neglect a chance .... however 
improbable. Show us the plans of Knute 
Savary’s ship and your pilot’s papers, Gor- 
don, and even though the women and 
children toil with the rest, we will build 
you a vessel in which to cross space !” 
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The Alien Horror 

• In the endless night of space, a speck of 

light took shape and moved. Across the 
icy panorama of the changeless, remote 
stars, the infinite proscenium of cosmic 
darkness, the shasrp jet of rocket-flames 
seared sharply. Within the green hull of 
the Victory, returning to Speira laden 
with fruit and seed from Reinos, Nadja 
Savary paused as she bent over the vision- 
plate, and stared closer at that moving 
pin-prick of light. 

Across a mighty gap of space, Carl 
Gordon lifted a taut hollowed-eyed face 
towards the grey-haired man at his side. 
Lewis Hart turned at his call. “The 
Asteroids are ahead of us,” Gordon said. 
“My calculations were exact. Do you see 
those ten luminous dots ahead of us? In 
four hours we shall be on the fringe of 
that hurtling stream of tiny worlds.” 

Space had cradled them for weeks. Its 
pressure of endless, sun-lit night, of time 
that lapped them in a pulseless, tideless 
sea, had forged them anew. While their 
minds reeled from the star-sentinelled 
awfulness of that voiceless hurtling 
through the void, their spirits knew but 
one thought — ^the ever present goad of 
Earth’s urgent need, before which they 
sped, crew and leaders as one, on that mad 
flight outward towards the sun’s lesser 
children. 

Suddenly Carl Gordon started, bent 
closer to the vision-plate, and stared. 
Across their bow, a pin-point of light 
moved across the starlit depths beyond. 
Catching Hart’s arm, he pointed voiceless- 
ly. Even while the latter turned, the air- 
guard had leaped to tl^ observatory .... 
built in imitation of the Victory’s but 
equipped with only one small telescope 
.... and swung the telescope out to- 
wards that tiny dot of motion flashing 
across the unsentient void. 

A minute later, a frantic call was tear- 
ing across the aeon-old silence of cosmic 
night. Knute Savary, bending over the 
vision-plate beside Nadja, heard the low 
hum of the waking radiophone and 
switched it on. The staccato summons, 



hurled on a chance across space, beat des- 
perately into the quiet room. 

“Is that the Victory? Is that the Vic- 
tory? Lewis Hart calling you, Savary! 
Lewis Hart calling you, Savary ! Are you 
out there? Can you hear?” 

Silence; then, across the spacial night, 
the incisiveness of a cold, clear voice wing- 
ing through the void. “Knute Savary 
speaking. Brake with your bow-rockets. 
We will pick you up as soon as you draw 
closer.” 

Nadja looked at the vision-plate. “They 
are braking. I can see their bow-rockets. 
They should be close to us within fifteen 
minutes.” 

Savary said: “Pick them up with the 
Lyddan beam. I am braking faster than 
they can.” 

The radiophone hummed again, filled 
with Lewis Hart’s voice, almost unrecog- 
nizably tense. “We are braking as fast 
as we can. We must reach you Savary. 
The E^rth is dying .... you are our 
only hope !” 

Savary swung on Nadja with a piercing 
glance. “How did they know where to 
find us ?” 

The girl paled a little but looked back 
steadily. “I told them .... at least I 
said two words more than your instruc- 
tions when I gave the formula of the 
Vitalizers to the guard back on E^th. I 
was thinking less of you, Knute, than of 
Earth — of a possible future when she 
might need your genius. I told the Air- 
guard to remember two words against 
Earth’s need: ‘The Asteroids.’ That was 
all.” 

Savary smiled a little. “Their need must 
have been great .... and it must have 
been on them even then. It is only two 
months and a half by earthly calendar 
since we have returned from that flight.” 

“Are you sorry that I told them?” 
Nadja asked anxiously. 

Knute Savary shook his head. “If Earth 
needs me, I am glad to go. You were 
right and I, in my pride, was wrong, 
Nadja. They must have found the plans 
of the Victory. It is her twin that is draw- 
ing near to us now. Get into a space-suit 
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and be ready to grapple their ship to ours 
when I have drawn close to them.” 

His fingers brushed the control-board 
as he spoke. No more than a mile to one 
side, the smaller but otherwise identical 
earth-ship mirrored the cold gleam of the 
stars in her facetted, stelumin hull. Nadja 
could see the braking rockets sending out 
their wash of flame athwart her bow and 
the lidless stare of the stars as they 
watched this strange meeting in space. 
Suddenly, a slight shock ran through the 
Victory’s hull. The invisible molecular 
beam of the Lyddans had reached out 
across the bottomless g^ and fastened on 
the other ship. Locked invisibly together, 
the two vessels ^ed with still-flaming 
prows towards the hurtling stream of the 
Asteroids. 

Savary leaned over the radiophone. 
“Turn off your rockets,” he said. “We are 
grappling you with a new beam we pos- 
sess. There are only two of us on board 
here, so have some of your crew ready to 
hook the ships together as we draw close. 
I suppose they are used to handling them- 
selves in space by now? If they aren’t, tell 
them to 1» careful not to slip and fall 
away from the ships. They’d be hard to 
get hold of again before their space-suit 
oxygen tanks were exhausted." 

Slowly, the two ships closed in towards 
each other as Savary shortened the force- 
beam that held them attached. Half an 
hour later, Lewis Hart swung himself 
carefully across the gap that divided the 
grappled ships and followed, Nadja's 
space-suited figure through the various 
air-locks. He stepped out of his own space- 
suit to find Knute Savary considering him 
sardonically. For a minute, both men 
looked each other silently in the eye. The 
roles in which they had last met were re- 
versed and the judge was now the silent 
suppliant. Then Savary smiled and held 
out his hand. 

“It is all right. Hart. We can meet as 
friends, even though we parted as judge 
and criminal. You were right when you 
exiled me. Tell me what danger that man- 
kind cannot handle unaided menaces 
Earth. You got my message arming you 



against the growing loss of our world’s 
atmosphere, I know .... otherwise you- 
would not be here .... what other peril 
beyond the Council’s power to handle has 
driven you out to these trackless reaches 
where hazard alone made us meet ?” 

• In brief, grim words. Hart told them 

of the cataclysm that had shattered the 
dead world of the moon and set a somber, 
alien satellite revolving in their terrestrial 
skies. He told them of the foul legions of 
invaders that were overwhelming the 
stricken globe. “At first,” he said, “they 
came in small drifts that settled in dense 
blackness on the crests of our highest 
snow-peaks. Wherever they lighted, they 
spread a nightmare of darkness and a 
miasma that crept valley-ward and slew. 
The mountain villages and to^vns were the 
first to feel their deadly power. Since then 
they have over-run the Earth. Stelumin 
w-alls crumble beneath their tentacled 
weight. They float through the air like 
vapor and at times seem no more solid 
than summer mists, yet at a touch, the hull 
of our strongest stratosphere-ship becomes 
mere twisted fragments of metal and their 
massed weight can flatten a city out of 
existence.” 

Savary’s brows met in a thoughtful 
frown. “What do they look like individu- 
ally?” 

Hart lifted despairing shoulders. “Like 
nothing ever imagined on Earth. Where- 
ever they move, they bleed the surround- 
ing air of its light like sucking vampires 
so that it is hard to distinguish them one 
from the other. A few have been seen 
separated from the rest by air-guards. 
Gordon, our pilot .... the man who is 
responsible for our being here .... says 
that they are like tiny summer clouds, 
formless and soft of outline but of a 
nightmare black. The only weapons that 
seem to affect them are your atmospheric- 
vibrators. At night too .... this alone 
allows us to circulate when needed on the 
surface .... they seem to grow slug- 
gish and inclined to settle like swarming 
bees on the higher levels. Humanity .... 
or what is left of it ... . has fled for 
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refuge to the old mines and prisons hur- 
riedly put in craunission by the Council. 
There the air is thicker and we can still 
bar the way against the Moon-Things 
with vibrators and granite walls. Only 
fighters remain on the earth's surface, 
save at places like the World-Buildings 
where great barrages of vibrators hold 
them off .... for the moment. Our 
scientists have striven in vain to find weap- 
ons that would destroy these creatures 
.... even more vainly to find means of 
arresting Earth’s terrible loss of air. Now 
that is no longer a problem, thanks to the 
knowledge you bestowed on Earth, but 
our air is useless .... or nearly .... 
to us while these things possess our 
vrorld. You are now our only hope.” 
Savary questioned Nadja with his eyes. 
She turned from a survey of the vast 
stellar chart set above the control-panel. 

"We must land at Speira first, but we 
arc only two hours off. They are waiting 
for the seeds and wild-fowl we are bring- 
ing them from Reinos. I think too that 
Ydraas, the Speiran whose mate died at 
her re-animation, would be happy to come 
with ns. There is no mate for him on 
Speira and only adventure left.” 

“Speira is only two hours away,” 
Savary said thoughtfully. He turned to- 
wards Hart. His eyes flashed. “Start back 
towards Earth. We will overtake you. 
Habit has inured us to accelerations be- 
yond your power to endure. In three 
weeks we will be near Earth.” 

Four hours later, the earth-bound ship 
saw the hot flare of the Vklorys rockets 
plow their bright furrow across spacial 
night. Swiftly, the seasoned ship of space 
overhauled them till a pin-point of flame 
was all that remained of her in the black 
gulf ah^d. Within the control-room, the 
Speiran, Ydraas, and a wrinkled Older 
One from Lydda .... a cousin of Tel- 
zon, who had asked to accompany them 
on their flight to Earth’s rescue . . . . 
divided the watches of the stellar night 
with Nadja, while Savary spent most of 
his time within the laboratory. While the 
space-ship fled Kke a loosed arrow towards 
her distant goal, the tvw> vastly different 



Asteroid-beings spoke with the earth-girl 
of the distant planet that had given her 
life and o’er which the same death that 
had slain their worlds had already cast its 
shadow of airless doom. 

The other space-ship had been left far 
in their rear. The tentacled sun grew daily 
in diameter as it flamed across their bow 
and their flight was measured by the grow- 
ing spread of its fiery might. The un- 
changing rote of cosmic nights and days 
sped by, milestoned by the space-ship rou- 
tine that already seemed to Nadja like 
the fabric of her whole life. Savary hardly 
appeared at all, and at moments it seemed 
to the girl-pilot navigating that pathless 
void, as though her solemn wedding wiffi- 
in the great Lyddan Council Hall, when 
the feathered Older Ones had made her 
Koute Savary’s wife, were no more than 
the figment of a dream. 

The stream of the Asteroids became an 
invisible tide of worlds in their rear. 
Earth grew and brightened athwart their 
flight. Sometimes the monotony of that 
silent hurtling was br<Aen by meteors that 
rose in pulseless swarms to poor across 
their path and pelt their broken fragments 
vainly against the smooth impregnability 
of their hull. Sometimes .... in a world 
as empty as it was soundless .... their 
only company was the wheeling stars 
swinging across the eternal dark. 

At last, however. Mars rose, tinily 
spherical, on their left. Four days later, 
the Earth hung like a small round disc of 
light in the airless black ahead. Nadja 
called Savary from his laboratory when 
the broken fragments of the mo<Mi lifted 
from the sky before their path. The brak- 
ing rockets were purring now against 
their bow and off in the illimitable night 
behind them, the pin-prick of flame that 
was their companion ^ip had swept into 
the telescope’s range. 

Nadja deflected the course of the space- 
ship so as to pass close to the riven ruin 
of Earth’s once- fair satellite. A cosmic 
spectacle of destruction met their eyes. 
Nearly half the tiny world had been 
annihilated by that inconceivable collision 
in space. Like some scarred cadaver of the 
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void, the torn remains reeled by them as 
they sped. Beyond .... half-way be- 
tween the moon and Earth .... the 
ominous darkness of the alien world in- 
terposed her shield between the silver 
fragment still reeling through the indif- 
ferent night and its parent orb. Nadja 
deflected the bow of the Victory to avoid 
passing too close. Not till they had learned 
more about this sinister invader of their 
solar system did they wish to challenge 
it directly. 

• Swiftly, the jagged derelict of Earth’s 

tributary fell away into space behind 
them, while the planet of their birth 
swayed like some bright jewel in the void 
ahead. Cloudless yet air-wrapped still, it 
glowed and pulsed across the gulf between 
them like an opal whose hues and shad- 
ings wove themselves into familiar pat- 
terns of continent and sea. The braldng 
rockets flung long banners of flame ahead 
of them as they nosed into the fringes of 
her thinned atmosphere. Fearfully, Nadja 
swung the telescope down towards the 
remote surface and drew back aghast 
from the spectacle of desolation spread 
beneath them. 

They had approached Earth on her 
nightward side on their last flying trip. 
Now she was revealed to them in the piti- 
less light of a barely tempered sun. They 
were sinking slowly , through the tenuous 
air ... . air that was darkling blue and 
palely starlit like Speira’s first atmosphere 
. . . . and the panorama of half their 
world was clear to their eyes. Everywhere 
the spectacle of bleached, parching soil 
and dead or perishing vegetation met 
their appalled glances. 

“It is even as Speira was before our 
sleep,’’ Ydraas said sadly, and Zonlor 
looked with pity at the whitened faces of 
the two terrestrials as they contemplated 
their dying world. 

Where white snows had gleamed 
cleanly on sky-reaching mountain tops, 
black shadows lay and spread towards the 
lower levels like the festering sores of 
some foul illness. Elsewhere forests lay 
withered, their leafage sear and dried. 



Plains stretched their desiccated levels in 
brown, endless desert miles. Empty river- 
beds traced sun-baked ravines between 
deserted shores. Only the ruins of one- 
time towns remained to mark the sites of 
once-flourishing lands, but off to one side, 
the sparkle of the Northern Pacific drew 
their eyes gratefully. There was water 
still on the parching Earth .... water 
that still could sparkle and laugh in a dy- 
ing world. Savary sank the space-ship to- 
wards it and spoke between clenched 
teeth. 

“Every mountain range is blotted out 
.... see? Their black pock-marks cover 
half Asia and all South America. Alaska 
and the Scandinavian nations have van- 
ished .... all Europe’s central moun- 
tain system is submerged. It looks like a 
plague-stricken world.” 

Nadja swept a somber gaze over the 
approaching plains of western North 
America. “There are the walls of the 
World-Building rising intact in the dis- 
tance,” she said. “Here Man still rules! 
Look, Knute ! See that spear of crackling 
blue light rising through the thin air ? It’s 
a neutron-beam! They have managed to 
build one revitalizing machine at least!” 

Savary looked down at the pale gleam 
rising upward to tap the sun. 

“We must make them turn it off before 
we can land,” he said. His voice rang 
through the radiophone, echoing around 
the world that had exiled him six years 
ago. In the Council Room where hollow- 
eyed, haggard men still battled for the 
life of the Earth, the radio-receivers 
filled with that unexpected call. “Knute 
Savary speaking! This is Knute Savary 
speaking. I am landing before the World- 
Building. Turn your solar-machine off.” 

Like a message of hope, the great 
green cylinder floated above the embat- 
tled walls of the World Government edi- 
fices. Orders flashed forth from the Coun- 
cil and men in oxygen-helmets ran out to 
switch off the blue, stabbing spears of the 
neutron-beam. Slowly the Victory sank 
down through the deep blue air, flashing 
the sunlight off her many-facetted hull. 
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Sk>wly she came to rest upon the soil that 
had sent her forth to an etemsd exile. 

In the silver and ebony room in which 
he had once stood before his judges, 
Knute Savary faced the worn guardians 
of the world. After a silence weightier by 
far than words, Lu-Fein sp<rfce with dig- 
nity. 

"It seems a miracle that Carl Gordon 
should have found you amid the labyrinths 
of stellar space. We had hoped little of his 
flight in search of you. That you are here 
shows he has succeeded in achieving the 
nearly impossible. Knute Savary, we who 
cast you forth to the awfulness of an 
eternal spacial exile, call on you now to 
save Earth in her final extremity. That 
you have come shows there is no need 
for more words. Our planet is perishing 
.... even the two revitalizers we have 
been able, at great effort, to construct 
from your plans and instructions, have 
barely sufficed to slow down our atmos- 
pheric loss, and one of them has already 
been destroyed by a night attack of our 
foe. Only a handful of humanity remains. 
Tomorrow, if nothing intervenes. Earth 
will be even as the moon, a spacial corpse 
liaunted by ultra-terrestrial ghouls, where 
only the crumbling effigies of our race re- 
main. We have turned to you in our final 
despair .... having already accepted 
gratefully the gift of possible air from 
your hands. Is there anything you can do 
to save us?” 

All eyes were fixed on the still figure 
before them. This man had departed on 
his awful plunge into space, a Titan who 
overshadowed all Earth; he had culled 
from space and the vastness of cosmic 
ways and perils an even greater power. 
His glance swept the great maps that 
.frescoed the walls on either side and grew 
somber as he saw how little of the world 
there was left to save. Then it flashed over 
the tense, waiting faces of Earth’s leaders. 

"I have come to try,” he said quietly. 
“The Victory has acquired new and 
mighty weapons in her rangings of the 
Asteroids and I have added others before 
which even your strange invaders may 
quail. Lewis Hart and Gordon are close 



behind me. A strange chance allowed our 
ships’ paths to cross each other in remote 
^)ace. Now, tell me what you know of 
ttese Things with which you battle?” 

The Chinese president lifted hopeless 
shoulders. 

"Nearly nothing, save that they are 
blacker than pitch and of a substance and 
law unknown to our world. They pour in 
constantly increasing streams across the 
void between their world and ours and 
overwhelm all but our mightiest defences. 
Since Hart’s departure, all civilians have 
fled below the surface, but their fantastic 
weight has broken down the walls of some 
of our caves and tunnels, slaying all with- 
in. In our deepest underground mines and 
prisons the women and children are still 
safe. On the surface, only one or two 
government quarters Hke this .... 
manned by picked air-guards .... dis- 
pute with them the complete possession 
of our world.” 

Savary turned his deep gaze on the 
swarthy Arabian scientist .... the most 
erudite of the seven world presidents. 

"Hassan, what do you think of them?” 

• The Arab president lifted keen black 

eyes. "I think that they represent mat- 
ter capable of condensing itself or vsq>or- 
izing itself at will. As to their weight 
.... we know that there are in space 
bodies smaller than our Earth yet possess- 
ing densities greater than our sun. These 
Things parallel this composition, so great 
is the disproportion between their terrible 
weight when condensed and their size. At 
their vaporized largest, they seem no big- 
ger than small clouds .... condensed, 
when they shoot out strange tentacles and 
are impossible to perceive as individual 
units .... they must be less than half 
that size. Yet the density of one alone can 
break a man’s bones like twigs at a touch. 
I have speculated as to whether they may 
not have originated with their planetoid 
near that satellite of Sirius whose density 
is so enormous in proportion to its size. 
All that we know of them is that they 
absorb light rays and create a complete 
darkness wherever they are. Their pres- 
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ence apparently exudes radiations harm- 
ful to man, for people have died simply 
from their approach. When they first 
settled on the higher Alpine peaks, their 
black canopies seemed to be the center of 
strange and violent magnetic storms that 
appeared to coincide in some fashion with 
the increase in the speed wdth which our 
atmosphere seemed to be leaking away 
from us. A perusal of your explanation 
of planetary air-loss has given me the 
idea that they, or their moon, might pos- 
sess the faculty of sucking the magnetic 
fields of a planet dry, as it were. This 
would explain the vast stimulation that 
has occurred in our loss of air since they 
came.” 

Savary’s eyes flashed the approval of 
one scientist to another. 

“Thank you, Hassan; your ideas are 
helpful. I think I know of a weapon that 
these Things will fear. But there are sub- 
stances of which I will give you the for- 
mulas that I will need to have made. How 
many men can you put on the job? Time 
is our enemy just now.” 

Lu-Fein lifted his old head proudly. 
“Every man, woman, and child left in our 
underground refuges. All humanity is 
fighting for the survival of its world. We 
built Gordon’s space-ship in two weeks 
and the solar-machines in six. If needed, 
we can pump an extra allowance of syn- 
thetic air into the caverns that we have 
transformed into workshops of sorts. 
Thank God ! As long as there is still water 
left on Earth, we possess the means of 
obtaining oxygen at need. The old and 
infirm will do with less air ... . even 
though they die from it ... . that the 
others may woric more strongly for hu- 
manity’s salvation. Tell us what you want 
and if human hands and human minds 
can achieve it, it will be done.” 

Savary inclined his head. “Hassan, will 
you take charge of the work ? Get the best 
scientists left alive and the foremost chem- 
ists, also every engineering expert you 
possess. Hart told me that Carl Gordon’s 
father was once one of my men .... I 
remember him as a good one. Put him in 
charge of the engineering work. I want 



three weeks’ work done in as many days, 
if possible. To assist you, I will give you 
a member of my crew. He is a Lyddan 
scientist. His world is one of the many 
tiny planets whirling in the Asteroidal 
belt. He will teach your workers the use 
of the Lyddan force-beam belt with which 
one man can do the work of ten. In other 
ways too, you will find him helpful. He 
belongs to a civilization as far ahead of 
ours as ours is ahead of Neolithic Man.” 

He paused and surveyed the Council. 
“I think that we will conquer. In space, I 
.... and Nadja Manners, the woman 
who betrayed my fortress to you long ago, 
who saved Earth from my ambition, only 
to hide on board the Victory that I might 
not go alone into the unknown ways of 
space .... Nadja Manners and I en- 
countered and defeated beings as un- 
natural as these. In three days, or as soon 
as my ship is equipped with the weapons 
I need, I will make a trial attack on them 
where they are thickest. Can you tell me 
where that is?” 

The South American president leaped 
to his feet, his dark, Castilian face blaz- 
ing with a fire that belied his age. He had 
accomplished his arduous duties through- 
out three years that well might have brok- 
en younger men, had seen an awful death 
obliterate nine-tenths of his people, his 
sons fall in the air-guards’ ranks, without 
losing the haughty composure of a Chil- 
ean aristocrat. But the prospect of revenge 
broke down his studied serenity. He 
pointed to the maps etched on the walls. 

“Look! No continent has suffered as 
much as South America. Outside the 
Amazon valley, no human being lives 
where millions teemed before. They have 
crushed the towns of the west coast out 
of existence, covered the Andes from 
Central America to the Cape with their 
sable pall. Attack them in their Andean 
fastnesses, Knute Savary .... and take 
me with you to see them die !” 

Savary met his eyes with a grave sym- 
pathy. 

“Come, if you wish. It is unimportant 
to say that we may perish. If we do, re- 
member, Lu-Fein, that there are other 
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worlds in space. Humanity need not die 
with its planetary home. Amid •*€ Aste- 
roids there are new, young worlds where 
Man’s seed may prosper. In ships like the 
Victory, space itself is a home. But Earth 
is not yet dead. If ^e is to die, Nadja 
Manners and I will die with herl We 
have crossed the gulf between the Aste- 
roids and are here to save her .... or 
perish in the attempt f’ 

CHAPTER XIV 
A Trip to the Block Moon 

• Nadja Savary swung the vision-plate 

down towards the slaty-blue of the 
wide Pacific, and said, “It is growing 
darker.” 

A vague twilight seemed to hang over 
the sea — not the clear loss of light of 
day’s ending, but a murky thickening of 
the air as though a storm was near. The 
pale stars that pricked the dark hhie of 
the sky even in full daylight had disap- 
peared behind an impalpable veil. 
Gordon left bis seat before one of the 
new weapons that Savary had added to 
the mighty array of the space-ship and 
bent over the vision-plate beside him. 

‘’That is always the first sign of the 
Things,” he said. “Long before one 
reaches the place where they hover, the 
air grows slowly darker as though they 
fed on the surrounding lig^t, draining it 
away.” 

Raraoneda moved restlessly. “What if 
the hull does not hold up?” he asked. 
"We shall not have time even to try our 
new weapons. Even stelumin is not strong 
enough to withstand the infernal weight 
of these creatures when they condense.” 

The beautiful Speiran in charge of an- 
other of the hurriedly-added weapons 
turned and spoke from his seat. “But this 
ship is not walled with stelumin. Speiran 
vukan fashions its hull and not even the 
weight of these Moon-Things can hend 
that" 

The space-ship lifted higher. For a min- 
ute, the dwindling waters of the distant 
ocean stretched for leagues on either 
hand. New islands lifted in all directions 



and loi^ reefs split the combers where 
fathoms of water had rolled a few years 
back, but still the dancing motion of the 
blue waves kept somethii^ of the world 
that Nadja had known. Now, however, 
they were dimming under this strange 
draining away of the daylight around 
them. Zonlor, the wizened Lyddan, who 
sat with a calm interest in his eyes at 
Ydraas’ side, sent his thoughts across to 
the girl at the controls. 

"There is a kind of mental miasma 
thickening around us,” he told her. “These 
beings must possess Httle mind .... un- 
less theirs is a Mind that diverges so nrach 
from all known formulas of our solar sys- 
tem as to be incomprehensible to ours. 
There are no thought waves perceptible 
in the pressure I feel growing around us 
. . . . only vibrations of primitive emo- 
tions such as hate and lust and hunger 
that must be their mass mentality imping- 
ing upon ours.” 

Nadja nodded. She too had fch the 
growing unrest in the psychic tides around 
them. Her face as she bent over the con- 
trol-board was unusually grave and pale. 
Here was no bright conflict of strange 
perils and hazards such as they had known 
amid those distant, tiny worlds which they 
had left at the call of Earth. There, only 
their own lives were in pawn to failure 
or success, while here the fate of their 
planet .... all the future of their con- 
demned race .... rested on the out- 
come of the vast struggle towards which 
they sped. 

^e looked at Savary who had just 
filled a test tube from the murky air wifli- 
out. A new sternness sat upon his face. 
Three days of watching Mankind living 
like cowed rabbits within the warrens 
where they had fled, of looking out upon a 
world that was marked already with the 
seal of planetary death, of tearing the 
tales of wholesale destruction and cosmic 
horror under which humanity was melt- 
ing away, had set this look of icy grimness 
over the still power of his face. On the 
strength of the vulcan hull around them 
and the power of weapons still untried, 
depended all the future of Man. If ttey 
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failed, Earth must die, must become, as 
Speira had been, a frozen corpse spin- 
ning for airless eternities through unsen- 
tient space. For, unless the Black Things 
were conquered, of what use would the 
neutron-rays be? Sooner or later, the 
weight of the trans-stellar foe would break 
in the walls and doorways of the under- 
ground refuges humanity had found in 
its need, and the miasma of their presence 
would seep where their tentacles could not 
reach to exterminate the stubborn sur- 
vivors of Earth's once-ruling breed. 

Nadja shook herself sharply. Such 
thoughts were poor preparation for bat- 
tle. 

"Look, Ramoneda,” she said, looking 
downward into the tilted vision-plate, 
"it is getting night-dark below now. How 
far do you think we are from these 
Things ?’’ 

The Chilean president stopped his nerv- 
ous pacing. His face set grimly. “A few 
minutes more and we should touch their 
outer fringes. The Peruvian coast-line 
.... only there is no more a Peru .... 
is only some fifty miles distant. This that 
we see is only the shadow they cast. It 
is so heavy that often the Things are 
unseen till their foul masses overflow 
around one.” 

Savary came in from his laboratory. 
The cold power of his glance swept 
around the room. “There are traces of 
alien substances in the air-sample I have 
taken,” he said quietly, “substances w'hich 
respond to no analysis or test of Earth 
but whose emanations are clearly hostile 
to organic life such as we know it on our 
planet. Perhaps, later, I may be able to 
discover some chemical element that will 
prove noxious to these creatures’ systems, 
but for the moment, w'e have other things 
to do.” 

He took Nadja’s place and looked into 
the vision-plate. Below was a dense and 
murky night. The long billows of the 
Pacific were no more than shadows of mo- 
tion in the Stygian depths above which 
they sped. The air itself seemed less the 
hue of night than the deepening negation 
of all light. Blackness, intense and terri- 



ble, was closing in and wrapping them in 
its unnatural embrace. 

Gordon tilted the secondary visioh- 
plate at his end of the room till it framed 
the darkness immediately ahead of them. 
He barked a warning. 

“Look out ! We are among them.” 
They were plunging into an inferno of 
abysmal night. Around them swirled soft 
puffs of vapor, multitudes of things no 
larger than the light clouds of a sum- 
mer’s day, but of a black so deadly that 
they hit the human eye like a blow. Be- 
yond them opened vistas of unfathomed 
night .... pitch-black perspectives that 
extended before them like the gates to 
some indescribable hell. “They are only 
just waking to our presence,” Nadja said 
quietly. “Strange and unnamable emo- 
tions are pressing in on us.” 

Ydraas the Speiran looked across at 
Savary curiously. “They create a dark- 
ness that beggars that of space,” he said. 
“Are they other-dimensional foes, O 
earth-man, like the icy luminosities that 
fed, as vultures feed, on our death-throes 
ere we sank into the sleep?” 

Savary uttered a swift negation. “No. 
They are of our plane .... otherwise 
their weight would not affect us. I feel 
that they are clinging to us now. The 
speed of the ship is slowing perceptibly." 

Soft shudders indeed w'ere running 
through the slowing ship. Along the outer 
shell, strange feelers were brushing and 
tightening, clinging and growing each mo- 
ment heavier. Ramoneda and Carl Gor- 
don’s faces whitened and their lips set. 
They alone knew by experience what an 
encounter with these invaders of Earth 
could be like. Nadja looked at the speed 
indicator. 

“We have ceased to move,” she said. 

• Below and around them pressed a 
living night; a night whose mile-deep 
thickness swirled in invisible coils that 
settled like condensing, molten metal 
around the ship. Savary switched off the 
useless rockets and a strange silence fell 
on the varied group within the control 
room. The faint lights above the various 
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instriunent boards cast odd and eerie 
glows. All others had been switched otf. 
Within the large square of the vision- 
plate, the complete annihilation of all light 
acted like a material oppression on the 
straining eyes. Horror filtered in through 
the optic nerves and settled like a vise on 
the slowing pulse. A miasma as heavy as 
the darkness without seemed to seep into 
and settle in the tense room. 

Eyes turned repeatedly on Knute Sa- 
vary as he sat impassively before the wide 
control panel. He answered their silent 
question after a moment. 

“We will use the new weapons in a 
moment. First, I want to make sure of the 
strength of our hull. Let them try their 
full weight against us.” 

The stillness grew more and more un- 
bearable. They felt the sense of immense 
weight slowly condensing and closing up- 
on the motionless ship increase with every 
pulse-beat. Carl Gordon relieved the ten- 
sion by speaking quietly to Nadja. “This 
is the feeling that the neighborhood of 
these Things always spreads .... a 
growing numbness of the mind,” he said, 
“a sense of lethargy and strange horror.” 

Savary turned. “The feeling you de- 
scribe, and which we have now, is self- 
created,” he told them. “These creatures 
have no hypnotic powers other than the 
purely involuntary one caused by the reac- 
tions of our organism against theirs. The 
human eye is one of the chief gateways to 
the mind and the total absence of all light 
which these creatures create or embody 
represents a sort of sensory vacuum .... 
a violent negation of the optic nerve’s 
purpose, so unnatural as to react on the 
brain.” 

He stopped as the control room shiv- 
ered under the tentacled weight fastened 
around them. The vision-plate showed no 
more swirlings of moving vapor, nothing 
but a solid wall of impenetrable black. 

“It is like being imprisoned in the heart 
of some immense atom,” Nadja said in a 
low voice. 

Savary nodded. “The walls seem to be 
holding. They cannot break vulcan. Now 
that we know that, we can fight!” 



There had been only place on the con- 
trol-board of the Victory for the direct- 
ing dials of two of the four new weapons 
added to the mighty space-ship’s equip- 
ment. These Savary touched, aiming them 
at right angles to the ship by a twirl of 
their dials. A strange resonant purr 
seemed to pour itself backward from the 
outer air-locks where the weapons them- 
selves were installed. Nadja looked fright- 
ened but Savary smiled. 

“That is only the machinery itself get- 
ting under way,” he said. “The insulation 
laid on the ship under Hassan’s super- 
vision preserves us from feeling the vi- 
brations we are sending out against them.” 

Around them, the black densities were 
shuddering and their shudders ran 
through the ship. The throb of strange 
engines grew louder and louder but not as 
loud, Nadja knew, as the crescendo of ter- 
rible sound-vibrations that was pouring 
out against the locked solidity of the foe. 
All eyes were glued on the lifted vision- 
plate. Without, the frequencies of the 
sound vibrations quickened to a beat im- 
agined so far only on paper, but now, for 
the first time, achieved. Out of an old 
knowledge of Earth’s scientists, Savary 
had constructed a weapon of molecular- 
rending power. Its terrible rhythm sank 
irresistible fangs into the solidified mat- 
ter imprisoning the terrestrial ship. The 
wall of impenetrable black flung across 
the vision-plate began to have the sense 
of spreading molecules, still more of a 
feeling than anything perceptible to the 
eye. Suddenly, Nadja uttered an exclama- 
tion of triumph. A thin streak of somber 
grey tore across the inky field ! 

Savary smiled thinly. “It works!” he 
said. His eye flashed a message to Ydraas 
and Gordon. Their vibrators hurled two 
additional streams of deadly vibrations 
into the vaporizing foe. Ramoneda swung 
dazedly on Zonlor. 

“But what, exactly, is happening?” he 
queried. The Lyddan answered him in 
grave, measured thoughts. Nevertheless, 
his skull feathers were ruffling with inter- 
est as his eyes watched the grey streaks 
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etched across the vision-plate widen and 
grow. 

“The sound-vibrators are disrupting 
their molecular composition. If Savary 
had not found a substance whose com- 
position I do not yet know, capable of 
interposing an absolirte shield between us 
and the vibrations we are hurling forth, 
our own molecules would likewise be dis- 
solving under the power of sound stepped 
up to imimaginable rhythms. Even on 
your young planet, I see in your mind that 
the possibilities of sound-vibration have 
long been known but never exploited. On 
Lydda also, our inertia prevented our 
scientists from ever evolving a machine 
capable of creating the sound frequencies 
which we knew as mathematical possibil- 
ities. In any case, without the shielding 
substance which Savary has created and 
which he calls ‘isolatorum,’ its lethal 
power would have been impossible to use. 
Old as we of Lydda are in knowledge, 
this mind your childish race has produced 
is beyond us, for he has the power of 
translating thought into material creation 
which we are fast losing.” 

The old Chilean looked at the vision- 
plate with eager eyes. It showed faint 
washes of light, or rather, not light itself, 
but a faint memory of its lost and distant 
ghost, that sifted in somber smears 
through the disrupting night in which 
they were embedded. 

Now, a sense of other-specie panic, of 
untranslatable suffering and disarray be- 
gan to beat in against the more finely at- 
tuned psychic nerves of Nadja and the 
old bird-man. The voiceless cry of matter 
vibrating to a rhythm of dissolution 
which they could not understand ached 
through their minds. Around them, the 
depths of that infinite blackness dilated 
into no less Stygian but less oppressive 
clouds and whorls of swirling, vaporized 
jet. The Moon-Things had ceased to con- 
dense their savage weight around the 
space-ship. Instead, they were expanding 
in terror, thinning out in vast billows, 
many miles in depth, through which the 
destroying sound-rhythms played with a 
less immediate power. 



• Nadja flung on the rocket-power ex- 
perimentally and the released ship be- 
gan to fight its way upward out of the 
tides of the dissolving Things that held 
them. 

Up and up they rose towards some 
infinitely remote surface, while around 
them eddied a continual sense of vapor- 
ous motion which the eye felt rather than 
saw. Unplumbed depths of lightless, 
milling matter clung or yielded or 
clotted suddenly around the more and 
more swiftly speeding craft. They were 
like a dust-mote tossed within the pitch- 
black heart of a storm cloud of titanic 
size, a grain of matter whirling upwards 
past the currents of an ocean of imbe- 
lievable night, but the pressure on their 
hull had ceased. Like a wan and fright- 
ened ghost, light began to sift down 
through the darkness thinning around 
them. They floated all of a sudden in a 
murky twilight where all luminosity, even 
the hot flare of their rockets, seemed to 
drown and drain away like water on des- 
ert sands. A visibility of sorts called on 
their protesting eyes to resume their func- 
tions. They saw Nadja swing the vision- 
plate downward and beheld at a vast dis- 
tance beneath them, the blurring hemi- 
sphere of the earth barred by the profound 
swath of pitch-black that was the en- 
gulfed Andean chain, and blurred to its 
farthest horizons by the sable shadows 
that lapped .... like tidal fringes .... 
the deadly core of the Things. 

Carl Gordon exclaimed triumphantly. 
Even from this elevation, the sound- 
vibrators were hurling Earth’s first suc- 
cessful challenge at her other constel- 
lation foes. Beneath them, inky depths 
were breaking and dissolving and distant 
washes of grey gave outline to the milling 
legions of the invaders. A peak of the 
Andes stabbed upward through the vio- 
lent sea of jet, only to crumWe .... 
mute witness to the power of sound made 
lethal .... at a chance touch of 
Ydraas’ vibrator. Savary sank the space- 
ship lower and the sky dimmed to a re- 
newed vault of swimming night. Around 
them moved once more the vast whorls of 
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molten jet, now closing in on the Victory 
as it sped with death-dealing fangs among 
them, now thinning in terror till they 
were like the clouds of some vaporized 
inferno of the void. Beneath them, mile- 
deep ranks of fused and fleeing foes 
formed horrible depths where light died 
and darkness dug pits of appalling black- 
ness into which the human mind seemed 
to plunge and sink and lose itself. 
Fluctuations of black against still pro- 
founder black, of waves of semi-solid 
night spreading out and upward into flee- 
ing spirals of jet, of tide below tide of an 
indescribable violence of darkness, com- 
bined to shatter the stability of nerve and 
thought used to the daily gift of light. 
Zonlor spoke in a shaken, mental whisper. 

“They have never known fear before 
.... all their mental vibrations are 
shaken by this new sense of terror and 
danger.” 

Savary bent keen eyes over the vision- 
plate. Experimentally, he reached for a 
switch and the brilliant searchlights of the 
space-ship flashed outward like golden 
spears. An exclamation sprang from the 
Chilean president’s lips. As the mighty 
spears of gold leaped forth towards the 
black vapors around them, they vanished 
like mists in the sun. The infinite sea of 
molten jet amid which they sped seemed 
to drink up their stabbing brilliance and 
drown it in their unfathomable depths. 
Savary uttered a short, satisfied exclama- 
tion. He switched them off and said : 

“I am going to try the disintegrators 
on them. Against their more impenetrable 
state of a little while ago they would have 
been useless. It represents a solidity be- 
side which all that we know by that name 
is nearly malleable, a solidity infinitely 
more impregnable than vulcan against 
which the disintegrators have already 
proven vain. Now that they are vaporized, 
however, it may destroy them. The vibra- 
tors are growing too slow as these Things 
expand.” 

Carl Gordon looked at the great vision- 
plate. He saw the broad fans of the disin- 
tegrators sweep out like sheafs of loos- 
ened arrows of pale light against tiie 



whorls of vaporized jet ... . sweep and 
annihilate ! Like the strokes of some giant 
broom, they dissolved the thin vapors of 
the billowing foe — now cutting swaths 
thousands of feet deep through the 
league-long ranks that hid the day, now 
leaping back in showers of blinding 
sparks from the unconquerable density of 
some still unvaporized clot. 

His pulses were racing triumphantly. 
For long, he and the old South-American 
president had known the death and defeat, 
the constant crumbling of Earth’s strong- 
est defenses and wholesale annihilation of 
entire cities which these foul battalions 
around them had inflicted on their world. 
His teeth clicked savagely as he saw them 
meet at last weapons against which they 
were as blindly helpless as Earth had 
been before their poisonous power. 
Ydraas heard him mutter elatedly : “Take 
that, you hell-brood ! I hope some of you 
were the Things that killed Harry and Joe 
and good old Pete !” 

The Speiran looked across at him with 
a flash of sympathy. “Though a thousand 
of your race die daily, still it is the death 
of your nearest comrades that bites deep- 
est,” he said. “These men were your 
friends ?” 

Gordon nodded. “Air-guards. Eight 
thousand Guards have been killed since 
the Black Moon came — four times our 
complete roll-call. But millions have died 
amid the civilian populations before their 
remnants took refuge underground. In 
South America alone, the Brazilian cities 
in tlie inner Amazon valley are the only 
fortifications that still hold out.” 

The Speiran nodded slowly. “It is bitter 
. ... in one’s springtime of life, to 
watch the dying struggles of one’s specie 
and one’s world. We have much in com- 
mon, earth-man. I, too, have seen the 
blight of cosmic death beat down upon the 
planet of my youth. 

But you are lucky .... you will see it 
lift and withdraw. Knute Savary will 
save Earth. If he fails .... and such a 
being does not fail .... you will at least 
be free to die with your world, not wake 
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to tbe loneliness of another, remote day 
that must be ever hatmted for you by the 
bitter memories of a distant, unredaim* 
able past.” 

Willing Sacrifice 

• The young air-guard turned a friendly 
glance towards the grave beauty of the 
Speiran. He extended a hand. “Tomorrow 
we may all be dead,” he said. “But if we 
live .... and conquer .... you i»ed 
not lack one friend of today who will sedt 
to lessen the weight of your strange lone- 
liness. Since your mate has died and y<Hi 
are not needed on Speira, you can adven- 
ture through space with me or stay on 
Earth awhile. Perhaps you can find a 
mate among our terrestrkd girls and bring 
her back to your own world.” 

Ydraas pressed his hand. “I accept your 
friendship. We two could find interesting 
adventures among the worlds of our sys- 
tem .... but only if Speira has no need 
of me. But we are planning while your 
world is yet in peril.” 

They looked once more at the vision- 
plate. The night swirling against it was 
riddled now with long slashes of leaden 
grey, while here and there the showering 
brightness of the back-flung rays played 
like a spray of flame. Savary swung the 
Victory in a wide curve, for his calcula- 
tions indicated that they were near the 
end of the Andean chain, and hurled her 
back along her death-dealing path. 

“They must possess some controllable 
power of repulsion from the Earth’s sur- 
face to permit them to remain in the air 
even when they condense to their full 
weight. The power of controllable molecu- 
lar expansion and contraction is one we 
never thought could be exerted at will, but 
these creatures clearly possess it, as well 
as the power of fusing their individual 
bodies into homogeneous masses. I won- 
der what the system from which they have 
come is like? For the moment, however, 
we are defeating them, but even if we de- 
stroy all those now infesting Earth, we 
shall have gained little unless we st<^ 
their influx at its source. The only way to 
free our planet of them is to follow them 



to their own world and destroy their en- 
tire brood.” 

Ydraas broke the moment’s silence. 
None had blenched before the audacity of 
the thought, but he alone laughed. He 
flung back the bronze hair curling over 
the grave perfection of his forehead and 
his eyes flashed. 

"Truly, you have called me back to a 
life well worth living .... however 
brief it may prove to be. Earth-one,” he 
said. “When shall we leave for this alien 
satellite?” 

Savary looked at him gravely. “I have 
no right to ask you or Zonlor to accom- 
pany me on such a venture. Perhaps all 
that we may hope to do will be to free 
Earth before we ourselves are slain. If 
you wish to stay on Earth, the space-ship 
which Carl Gordon piloted in search of 
us can return you safely to your own 
worlds. A venture such as lies ahead of 
us is too desperate for any but terrestrials 
to undertake. We go to save our world 
. . . . but yours await you unthreatened 
in space.” 

Zi>nlor answered for both ultra-terres- 
trials. His thoughts reached out calmly as 
though this that he discussed was of only 
academic interest. “Speira owes you Kfe 
itself and Lydda the hope of a renewed 
planetary life. Your world is our worM, 
and if we die for it, it is well. Death in 
any case is nothing, and there should be 
interesting knowledge to glean on a 
world that could spawn such creatures as 
these.” 

Neither the Chilean nor Carl Gordmi 
said anything. Like Savary and the slim 
girl who fought at his side, they were 
Earth-people. Whatever death they went 
to mattered not as long as it would save 
their perishing race. 

Savary said quietly: “Earth will not 
forget.” After a moment’s silence he add- 
ed : “When we have worked as much de- 
struction as we can here, we will return 
to the World-Buildings to give to them 
the news that a weapon has been found 
that will defeat these Things and to pre- 
pare for the attempt we must make. We 
must have stronger weapons. Those we 
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have now are good enough for a skirmish 
such as this, but they are not enough for 
an attack on a world. When we destroyed 
the Nerea, we had one weapon that was 
invincible against them. Against these 
Things we have nothing as instantly de- 
structive. Moreover, we need to be doubly 
strong, for within their blanketing hold, 
we lose all means of replenishing our 
solarpower. Luckily, our reserves can 
last us for weeks, otherwise an attack di- 
rected against their own world would be 
virtually suicide. Moreover, we need to be 
fully prepared, since we cannot afford 
to fail. If we do. Earth is doomed. At 
very best, she will become an outwardly 
lifeless corpse like Lydda, holding life 
only within its kernel, and Mankind will 
live on sufferance on the planet of which 
it was lord.” 

Nadja interrupted the silence. Fearless- 
ly, her eyes flashed over the grimly tensed 
group. “We shall not fail ! These Things 
have already discovered that Humanity 
has found weapons before which they 
must fly.” 

Without, the great disintegrators still 
swept their vast arc through the dissolv- 
ing tides of black. It was clear enough 
now for them to see a great mass of con- 
densed darkness meet the waves of a 
sound-vibrator that Savary flung against 
it and crumble slowly .... edges blur- 
ring and shifting .... into a rain of 
impalpable powder that sifted down 
through the dense billows eddying below. 
They looked down and saw the stripped 
Andean summits breaking through the 
dissolving black that had blanketed them 
for so long, peak after peak upthrusting 
through that seemingly limitless sea of 
molten jet, like imprisoned things strug- 
gling to get free. Above them, a vast can- 
opy of sickening night was mounting and 
spreading, wavering away into the dimly 
perceived sky. 

But the hordes they battled with were 
drawing countless millions to them as they 
died. From Panama to the Cape, the 
teeming tides of the Things were flowing 
and converging towards the seat of the 
turmoil they dealt. Rising for a moment 



above the billowing conflict, the crew of 
the space-ship beheld, through the dim 
twilight of the upper air, the limitless, 
turgid billowings of that continent-long 
pall of black as it whirled and surged 
northward towards the destruction they 
were dealing. Save for the stabbing sum- 
mits tearing through that dissolving flood 
below, the most distant vistas of the earth 
beneath them were blanketed from view 
by that eddying immensity of unrelieved 
black. 

Once more they sank into the heart of 
the battle. For endless hours it seemed, 
they hurled the alternating forces of the 
disintegrators and the sound-vibrators at 
the sable tides that milled around them. 
Their awful blackness beat in like blows 
against their protesting eyes, while the 
two less seasoned of that mixed-planetary 
crew, Gordon and the old Castilian, felt 
their minds reel and wander through 
nightmare mazes as that other-world tur- 
moil eddied endlessly around them. 

Suddenly the girl cried out sharply. 
She had turned her eyes once more to 
the vision-plate after a moment’s rest 
from its swirling chaos of Stygian death. 
Now, leaning forward abruptly, she laid 
her hand on Savary’s arm. 

“Knute! Look! They are thickening 
around us .... it is they who are at- 
tacking now. Look what they are doing!” 

• In an immense and whirling funnel of 

jet, the Things were leaving Earth. 
Like bones bared by a withdrawing horde 
of vultures .... bones gnawed clean 
and bare by these vapor-horrors of the 
void .... the arid crests of the Andes 
slipped one by one out of the Lethean 
night that had ruled them. Far below, the 
blue Pacific slowly crawled from the murk 
that had drowned its light. In a mile-thick 
column .... a whorl of profound 
night .... the creatures that had ruled 
the Andes were flowing up and up into 
the darkening sky ; and at their heart. . . . 
cupped in a vast funnel made by their 
swirling departure .... the Victory 
was being lifted farther and farther from 
the released Earth. 
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Savary's hand clamped down on tlM 
rocket-tubes and the white-hot blaze of 
rockets shot out across that Stygian scene. 
After a moment’s intolerable trembling, 
the space-ship leaped blindly ahead, 
slowed like a car jdowing through thick- 
ening mud, then shuddered to a quivering 
stop as the Things in renewed numbers 
c<mdensed aroimd her. The Speiran ut- 
tered a shout of horror as his eyes lifted 
to the vision-plate. Around them spread a 
weird sea of pale flame as the disinte- 
grator-ra3rs were flung back on themselves 
in one immense, converging tide by the 
closing circle of the condensing foe. Sa- 
vary’s hand leaped out to the controlling 
switches, tripping them at lightning speed. 
Gordon and Ramoneda released their 
caught breath, but Nadja smiled a little. 

“You forgot that our hull is of vulcan 
and proof against even the disintegrators, 
Ydraas,” she remarked. Carl Gordon an- 
swered before the Speiran. 

“But we do not know if the case is like- 
wise for the isolator substance. If it were 
stripped from our hull, we would be pow- 
erless to use the sound-vibrators.” 

Savary nodded his assent to the point 
made. His eyes were fixed on the utter 
blackness now muffling the vision-plate. 

“Turn on the vibrators,” he ordered. 
“We are being carried higher and higher 
without volition of our own. With the foe 
as dense as this, the rockets are useless. 
Outside of this rii^ of immense weight 
which they have flung around us, their 
millions are probably whirling upward in 
vapor form, carrying those who hold us 
with them. Things of this solidity could 
not otherwise move so fast. It is the first 
concerted defense they have offered to our 
slaughter of them.” 

Once more every vibrator flung its in- 
tolerable rhythm at the tightened molecu- 
lar prison that held them fast. But now a 
concerted plan of action seemed, as Sa- 
vary had said, to impel the Things with a 
sacrificial discipline. As fast as the faint, 
grey washes that indicated a disruption of 
the vise-like walls appeared within the 
vision-plate, other tides of condensing 
creatures flung themselves into the 



breaches, Savary flung on the rockets 
once more but only a vast shudder run- 
ning through the mighty ship answered 
their burst of flame. 

“But why aren’t the sound-vibrators 
working like they did before ?” Ramoneda 
exclaimed .... appalled at this sudden 
turn from victory to apparent helpless- 
ness. 

Savary didn’t look up from his tense 
attitude over the control-board, but the 
old Lyddan, Zonlor, turned to the terres- 
trial and thought calmly : 

“The vibrators are killing them .... 
but too slowly for our need. That is their 
weakness .... a weakness Savary fore- 
saw, but whidi the creatures without have 
only just discovered. They can replace the 
walls we shatter as quickly as we break 
them down. Some Things of higher men- 
tality are directing their course now.” 

“But where are they bringing us?” 

Savary switched off the rocket-tubes 
abruptly and rose. He answered for the 
Lyddan. “Probably to their moon. Zon- 
lor is right. The disintegrators cannot 
work against them when they are con- 
densed and the sound-vibrators are too 
slow to be able to break down their walls 
faster than they can rebuild them. The 
flight we intended to take to their own 
world is being imposed on us well before 
we are ready for it However, I have 
hopes that most of their kindred on Earth 
have joined them in their exodus. It must 
take myriads of them to be able to replace 
their imprisoning walls as fast as we dis- 
rupt them.” 

“What can we do?” Ydraas asked. 

Savary looked at the speed-indicator 
and shrugged. 

“Nothing for the moment. We are al- 
ready beyond the limits of our strato- 
sphere. In any case, we have a certain mar- 
gin of time ahead of us. At this rate of 
speed, we shall take close to a week to 
reach their planetoid. Meanwhile, our 
sound-vibrators will be destroying them 
by the thousands. We had better use only 
two at a time. When we reach their moon, 
we shall need all our weapons. Nadja, I 
am going to hand the command of the 
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ship back to you. Call me if anything un- 
toward develops. Otherwise, I do not 
want to be disturbed till we reach our 
goal. I am taking some food- tablets into 
the laboratory with me so that you need 
not worry yourself about me. There is 
only a week ahead of us, and before we 
reach these creatures’ world, we must find 
ourselves other and stronger fangs.” 

Nadja turned from the vision-plate and 
said : “Wait. Look below, Knute.” 

Below them, a rift had occurred as 
some momentarily thin wall of the moon- 
creatures melted for a moment under the 
rhythms of the vibrators. Far, far below 
.... distance dimming its hues and di- 
minishing even its lordliest peaks .... 
the earth was sinking away into the em- 
braces of space. For a brief moment, they 
viewed her hemispheres spread before 
them as she rotated in the unsentient void, 
and saw that from every visible mountain 
range, great columns of living, intense 
black were pouring upward as though to 
join and f^ the immense funnel that 
whirled around them, with the solid, 
clinging walls of their prison at its core. 

“They are leaving the world,” Nadja 
cried triumphantly. The view blurred. 
Once more the in-pressing night of their 
molecular prison wrapped them close, 
shivering back from the atom-rending 
bite of the vibrators, yet ever renewing 
itself. Savary smiled gaily. 

“Even if we perish, we have at least 
given Earth a respite ; a respite in which 
they can build more revitalizers and 
strengthen their defenses. One thing only 
I regret: that we cannot get a message 
through to the World-Council telling 
them that the sound-vibrators work, so 
that they may equip themselves with them 
against these Things.” 

• Nadja swung around on him. “We 

can,” she said. “Do you remember 
across what leagues of empty space Tet- 
zon and you and I reached and compelled 
the minds of the rebellious robots ? With 
Zonlor’s help, we can reach Earth with 
our minds.” 

Savary consulted the old Lyddan with 



his eyes. The latter inclined his feathered 
head. “Your Older Ones have good minds 
.... there should be no impossibility in 
reaching them even though they are un- 
familiar with thought-transmission. Mat- 
ter ... . however dense .... cannot 
interrupt the radiations of thought, and 
our three minds are very powerful.” 

Savary flung himself into a seat beside 
Nadja. His hand touched hers. A glow 
ran through her, for it was a brief lover’s 
caress snatched from the abstraction of 
their epic struggle for Earth’s life. He 
spoke briefly. 

“Lu-Fein will be on duty in the inner 
Council Room at this time, will he not, 
Ramoneda?” Only half comprehending, 
the Chilean president nodded. Next mo- 
ment, when he would have spoken, the 
Speiran leaned forward and touched his 
arm, motioning him to silence. The faces 
of the three in front of him had become 
blind windows shuttered against the 
world. With pulses slowing, and with 
shallow, almost cataleptic breath, they 
were flinging the impalpable vibrations of 
their united minds against the entombing 
substance that had locked itself once more 
around them. 

Within the silver and ebony room 
countless leagues away, Lu-Fein felt the 
slow prying of eerie fingers plucking and 
calling to his mind. Like a noose tighten- 
ing, the current of space-bridging 
thought slowly knotted itself around his 
waking and answering brain. Words be- 
gan to filter into his mind. Winging 
through matter beyond the scope of man, 
past an ever-widening abyss of space, they 
slowly formed sentences which galvan- 
ized him to strained attention. Word by 
word, the message from the distant cap- 
tive Victory moved mysteriously across 
the void. It ended and there was a brief 
silence, then Savary’s thought vibrated 
within his own once more. “That is all. 
We are going, I think, to their moon. We 
shall try to conquer them .... if we 
fail, remember that we died wdllingly in 
the sendee of Earth.” 

He stopped ; the mind of Zonlor pulsed 
alone across the void. 
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“Remember, too, O Earth-leader, that 
it will be Lydda’s pride to feel that one of 
her race di^ in the service of Knute Sa- 
vary’s world.” 

Another mind followed his across the 
widening gap, Ydraas’. His race was no 
stranger to thought-transmission. “And 
Speira gladly gives a life that the planet 
of Knute Savary may live.” 

The thread was broken. Somewhere 
above the shrunken air-envelope of the 
beleaguered Earth, the Victory and its 
small and strangely assorted crew were 
whirling upward into a spacial night far 
less black than the vortex of the dpng, 
yet ever-replaced Things that carried 
them. Within the still Council Chamber, 
Lu-Fein, looking old and shaken, sat star- 
ing at the transcribed message hurled at 
him across that vast, airless gap. 

CHAPTER XV 

The Red World 

• Within the space-ship, Time l^sed into 

the monotonous rhythm of self-en- 
forced sleep and waking. Ydraas and 
Ramoneda and Gordon worked under 
Nadja’s directions at the task of over- 
hauling and testing in every way, the vast 
array of weapons on the great space-ship. 
When this was done, they watched the 
meaningless hours march foolishly around 
the face of the time-recorders, while the 
distances ticked off on the speed-register, 
while ever the terrible blackness of the foe 
pressed in against the vision-plate holding 
them rigidly immovable within the con- 
stricted vortex of its dying but constantly 
renewed heart. 

Savary remained locked within his lab- 
oratory. Once Nadja went in to help him 
test the tensile strength of a blended al- 
loy of stelumin and vulcan, and saw the 
marks of sleepless vigils on his hollow- 
eyed face. Meanwhile, the dark stream 
that bore them flashed ever upward 
through the hidden skies. From Earth, 
that black pillar, rising as an apex to 
many smaller ones, seemed a solid bridge 
of Stygian night slowly swinging across 
the abyss between Earth and the threaten- 



ing bulk of the Black Moon. Barring the 
starlit skies by day and night, its shadow 
lay like a dread threat across the watch- 
ing world, but within its constricting 
heart, dissolution slowly spread and 
gnawed, as the long cylinder of uncrush- 
able metal it carried exacted a merciless 
toll for every hour of spacial flight that 
it traveled. 

At last .... Nadja had marked the 
course of six days on the time-board . . . . 
that mad pouring of solid matter through 
the airless void seemed to slow and falter. 
The speed indicator hovered and almost 
stopped. Savary came out from his lab- 
oratory at Nadja’s call and looked over 
the tense group in the control-room with 
eyes that were hollow and burning from 
lack of sleep. He cast a glance at the 
speed-indicator and nodded. 

“Six days,” he said. “I thought they 
would take about that time. Now we shall 
see what kind of a world these creaturei 
come from. Nadja, you stay at the con- 
trols. Zonlor, Ydraas, Gordon, Ramoneda, 
will you assist me in dismantling, within 
the quickest possible time, four of the 
heat-guns, and in installing new weapons 
in their place ? They will have to be con- 
nected directly with the solar-power res- 
ervoirs as they have no motive power of 
their own like the other weapons. In any 
case, their consumption of power is so 
immense that we must use them only in 
the last extremity. I regret that, with the 
time and the materials at my disposal, I 
could not discover any more practical 
methods of offense .... but an analy- 
sis of the slight traces of alien substances 
which I managed to strain out of the at- 
mospheric sample I procured, shows them 
to be of some totally unknown atomic 
composition almost Invulnerable to any 
poison of Earth. Save in an emergency^ 
we shall have to depend on our vibratoni 
and disintegrator rays.” 

For a while, as they toiled at desper- 
ate speed, that ominous immobility in 
space persisted, like the lull before the 
storm. Nadja and Ramoneda were stand- 
ing at the controls, looking eagerly at the 
dead-blackness of the vision-plate, when 
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they began, once more, to move. A shiver 
seemed to run through the prisoned ship, 
2is the grip of the solidified Things vapor- 
ized around it. Then the indicator on the 
dial set to show any deviations from the 
space-vessel’s straight route during space- 
flying, began to revolve at an appalling 
speed. Spinning like a top, the Victory 
leaped upward as the great column of the 
Moon-Things swirled ahead in a mighty, 
rotating jet. 

Across the viewless vision-plate, the 
dead-black melted before a low, red glare. 
Even as Savary hurried back into the 
control-room from a final inspection of 
his new weapons, the vortex that held 
them fast opened like some foul, unfold- 
ing flower, whirling them downward 
towards a vast surface of viscous inky 
liquid that glowed with the sultry, reflect- 
ed glare of some invisible light. As they 
dropped closer, Savary uttered a low ex- 
clamation. 

“A world of liquid gases!” he said. 
“They must be instinct with some inner 
super-cold of their own, or the approach 
they have made to our sun would have 
volatilized them.” 

They sank still lower towards that 
ominous, glaucous world. Suddenly, the 
girl cried out. Savary and she were staring 
down at a sight comparable to the opening 
doors of Hell. Beneath them, the floor of 
the black planetoid had opened in a vast 
fissure that split the tides of liquid gases 
from pole to pole. Like some gigantic 
wound torn by Titan hands in the alien 
world’s flanks, it lifted jagged ramparts 
of torn and twisted debris high into the 
sky, while from its unplumbed depths 
poured forth a constant, pulsing glow of 
almost purplish red .... a sultry, crim- 
son flare, without flame or flash, that 
bathed the head of the great streamer of 
the returning Things like some vaporous 
life blood, as they circled and spread and 
hovered over this ominous gateway to 
their home. 

Ydraas laughed a little drily. He turned 
to Carl Gordon. “We are flowing towards 
it. If that is the reflected glow of some 
internal fire, I think we are near our end. 



Even if the vulcan walls could resist the 
temperatures that live at the core of a 
world, we will all be incinerated alive 
within our triple hull.” 

The air-guard’s lips set thinly. “Never- 
theless, we may be able to do them some 
damage before we die,” he said evenly. 

Savary was staring down at the nearing 
abyss with intent eyes. Like aimless, 
wounded birds, the leaders of the great 
column of fleeing Things were palpitating 
around their world. Nearer and nearer it 
drew, till the full immensity of the chasm 
torn in the dark planetoid’s side was re- 
vealed to them. As long as the small 
sphere itself, it measured at least a hun- 
dred miles from wall to wall, and the tor- 
tured pinnacles, lifting in grotesque 
shapes above it, were as lofty as the high- 
est mountain of Earth. 

“This must be the token left by its col- 
lision with our own moon,” Nadja said. 
Savary nodded. Over his shoulder, with- 
out taking his eyes off the sight below, he 
gave a sharp order. 

“Everyone to his place. See that both 
the stimulating cachets and acceleration 
pills are ready to your hand.” 

• Now the great, jagged cleft was open- 
ing its glowing jaws immediately be- 
neath their keel. Still circling in the 
whirling hold of the black vortex that 
bore them, they sank closer and closer to 
that weird, all-pervading glow; a glow, 
which, strangely, the black legions seemed 
to have no power to dim or intercept. 
Leaning over the down-bent vision-plate, 
those on the Victory saw a spectacle of 
infernal magnificence frame itself beneath 
their descending craft. Like the open 
jaws of some fabulous monster, an end- 
less abyss of sullen light was engulfing 
the foremost battalions of the moon- 
things, drawing them down and down to 
still ruddier vistas, where their vaporous 
outlines melted and vanished around some 
vastly remote bend. Immediately to their 
left, the tom and twisted ramparts of the 
red gulf reared to titanic heights, holding 
back .... like some vast, tortured 
dam .... the sluggish and ominous 
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wash of the liquid gases forming the 
surface of this world. 

Beyond the dull reflection of lurid 
red pouring from that appalling cleft, 
their sluggish, oily-looking waves melted 
away into intense darkness, while the 
seamed bastions holding them back lifted 
black and shining surfaces, nearly as 
Stygian in hue as the creatures that poured 
themselves past their jagged peaks, whirl- 
ing frantically .... no more than half 
as numerous as when they left Earth .... 
down towards the sanctuary of the world 
that had spawned them. 

Circling in smaller and smaller rings, 
like a boat nearing the heart of a whirl- 
pool, the space-ship spun down towards 
that awful gap. Now the high walls of the 
abyss’s edge loomed above their heads. 
Around them, the vast width of the glow- 
ing chasm was filled with the vaporous 
legions of their foe. Savary noted that 
most of them seemed to have expanded 
to their thinnest vapor-form, and gave a 
sharp command. Out from the space-ves- 
sel swept the almost invisible sparkle of 
the disintegrators. The stricken ranks of 
Stygian black around them melted forth- 
with in great, clean-swept swaths. Out to 
the walls of the chasm, the terrible rays 
flamed in annihilating waves. As they 
touched the glowing cliffs, long streaks of 
daricer red sprang out across their flame- 
washed surface; sprang and widened like 
ripples around a flung stone. Eating in- 
ward, the rays cut pits and caverns out of 
the jet-like substance that was the rock of 
this new world. The Stygian millions of 
the foe pulsed in a whirling horror. After 
the terrors of the sudden collision with 
the terrestrial moon, another threat of de- 
struction was attacking their world ! They 
faltered and began to condense into their 
most invulnerable form, but Savary’s 
hand was on the levers of the rocket- 
tubes. Before they could solidify, the 
rockets flared in a brilliant burst of flame 
across the somber red of the surrounding 
glow. Leaping ahead of the vanguard of 
the foe, the space-ship swept .... not 
up and outward, but down .... into 
the dread chasm whose ominous aspect 



seemed like a prognostication of doom and 
where they must die or conquer if Earth 
was to be saved. 

The old Chilean .... the only one 
not inured to spacial acceleration . . . . 
reeled under the impact of their vertig- 
inous flight. Nadja caught him as he 
was about to collapse and poured a strong 
dose of restorative down his throat. When 
he could speak, he said weakly: “I feel 
that I am the only useles# member of your 
crew, and that I should apologize for hav- 
ing come.” 

Nadja helped him to a couch. They 
were still flashing down at an indescriba- 
ble speed into the heart of the Black 
Moon. Suddenly she felt the slight jar of 
the braking rockets. Leaving Ramoneda, 
she turned to the vision-plate to see the 
vast arch of the chasm open beneath them 
into a realm of strange brilliance. A mo- 
ment and they were past it. The braking 
rockets purred to a halt. They were float- 
ing in a vast hollow whose limits could 
not be perceived. A tiny dot of alien mat- 
ter washed by the waves of a strange and 
fluctuant sea of deep crimson light which 
spread above and beneath and around 
them without material boundaries, as 
though they hovered in an element with- 
out beginning or end. 

Everywhere amid the tides of the tur- 
gid glow around them swirled the count- 
less eddies and angry vapors of myriads 
of jet-black Things. The light in which 
they swam and floated came from no- 
where, or rather from everywhere. It 
poured through the heart of this subter- 
ranean world from no delimitable source 
. . . . an unfocused radiation that filled 
the limitless hollow wifh a shadeless, yet 
living and pulsing ebb and flow of hostile 
power. Into that deep wash of light, the 
nearly checked flame of their bow rockets 
was sucked away like water draining into 
sand. They looked downward, but only 
the dull crimson of the swimming light 
met their eyes. Upward, the shadows of 
the world-long cleft stretched in infinite 
vistas of somber red, beyond the reach of 
mortal glance, and everywhere, in circling 
streamers and billows and drifts of pro- 
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found night, floated the vaporous eddies 
of their alien foe. 

As he pulled himself to his feet to look 
at this strange world, the Chilean presi- 
dent saw the ruddy glow from without 
reflect itself suddenly on the tense faces 
of his companions. An exclamation tore 
itself from his throat as he turned his 
eyes aside and beheld the three-fold thick 
walls of the space-ship apparently melt- 
ing away before his appalled glance, leav- 
ing them to float seemingly unprotected 
and unveiled in the midst of that throng- 
ing inferno of countless, pulsing billions 
of vapor- foe. 

For a moment, scarcely more, the faces 
of the remote and reflective-eyed Lyddan, 
of the ethereally beautiful Speiran, of 
Carl Gordon’s taut, resolute pallor; was 
flooded with that ominous glow. Then 
Savary’s hands reached out for the light- 
switch, and darkness swept around them, 
while, once more, the triple walls that 
fended them from their foes closed 
around them safely. Over his shoulder, 
Savary spoke reassuringly. 

“That light generates heat of a sort, 
but not enough to fuse our plating or se- 
riously incommode us. I think that these 
Things live on light and can absorb it 
only when vaporized. This is their habi- 
tat and this light is probably their source 
of nourishment. Perhaps they come from 
a cold, dark solar system, insufficiently 
lighted or illumined not at all by what- 
ever sun they possess, and this made the 
surface of their planet uninhabitable. I 
think it probable that they had no knowl- 
edge of the exterior of their world till the 
collision with our moon tore it open and 
sent them out to their first taste of our 
solar-rays. Whatever this light they live 
on is made of, it can evidently penetrate 
even such compact substances as vulcan, 
but when I switched off our own lights, its 
interest in us ceased. Before that it was 
piercing our walls with its unknown pow- 
er, only to drink up our light-vibrations 
as quickly as they were produced. You 
may have noticed that our lights were 
dimming? — even as our searchlights had 
done when we turned them on these 



Things on Earth. At the time, this gave 
me an idea. What we have just seen con- 
firms it. At least now, we know something 
of these creatures who were feeding so 
happily on the sunlight of our sphere !” 

His tone changed, became incisive. 
“And now that we know something about 
them .... we can fight!” 

• The disintegrators had been switched 

off in their mad acceleration down the 
abyss overhead. Now they stabbed out in 
a circle of destruction before which the 
somber, unwarned legions of the vapor- 
Things swirling everywhere aroimd them, 
reeled. But now, from the gaping chasm 
that slit the roof of this world came pour- 
ing the vanguard of the great column they 
had outdistanced, while .... as if in 
answer to a voiceless cry for help .... 
the remote reaches of that endless hollow 
began to empty their tides of Stygian crea- 
tures towards the vortex that whirled 
around the flaming Victory. Surrounded 
by her belt of destroying rays, the space- 
ship so audaciously challenging the un- 
kmown might of a world, floated in an in- 
ferno woven of live vapors of crowding, 
swirling black, and washes of somber 
crimson that glowed with a malignant fire. 
Around them, the Stygian Things whirled 
in closing, perishing circles, while beyond 
and through and around them, the lurid 
glow beat down on the daring, green cyl- 
inder like the visible hate of an alien 
world. 

Suddenly, the disintegrators began to 
hurl their pale radiance against a more 
impervious foe. For miles around, the 
molecules of the Moon-Creatures were 
condensing and contracting like the circles 
of a semi-solid whirlpool. Every minute 
they were opposing to the destructive rays 
a more and more resistant front. Sparks 
began to cascade back from the closing 
walls and Nadja saw Savary’s face grow 
grim. She bent over the vision-plate by 
his side. The red glow had vanished .... 
blotted out behind immeasurable depths 
of solidifying substance .... and even 
as Savary switched the disintegrators off 
and gave the signal for all the sound-vi- 
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brators to be flung on, she read the mis- 
givings in his mind. Here was a pressure 
beside which even the terrible weight of 
the massed Things on Earth was as noth- 
ing. Around the vulcan shell of the space- 
ship, the countless, infinite hordes of a 
whole world were pressing and closing 
with a weight beyond the computation of 
Man. 

For a moment, as the death of the 
sound-vibrators struck out at them, the 
solid wall already closed around the 
space-ship crumbled and sifted into pow- 
dery dust. Then a slow tremor shook 
the prisoned craft. In that darkness, 
which only the lights above the instru- 
ment-boards relieved, they heard the 
ominous, grinding sound of straining 
metal. Hurrying into a space-suit, Gor- 
don made his way into the exterior air- 
locks and sent back a shout of frantic 
warning through the dial-phone. At half 
a dozen places, the outer wall of vulcan 
was buckling inward under a pressure 
which only the bones of a planet could 
have resisted. Savary’s mouth clamped a 
little tighter. The clotted Things — ^backed 
by the incalculable pressure of all their 
species .... had found the joint of the 
Victory's armor. 

“The weight behind them has forced 
them in between the outlets of the sound- 
vibrators,” he said grimly. “The Victory 
is caught between veritable spearheads of 
impossibly resistant matter. They are 
grinding inward under the pressure of 
weight beyond our understanding. The 
slowness of the sound-vibrators was one 
of our weaknesses ; the fact that we had 
not enough of them to completely cover 
our hull is another one I had hoped these 
creatures would fail to discover.” 

Again a great shudder ran through the 
tortured ship. Even vulcan could not re- 
sist forever the spearheads of ultra-terres- 
trial substance grinding in on her with a 
weight that could have pierced a planetoid 
through. “What are we to do?” Ydraas 
cried hoarsely. “We can’t use the disin- 
tegrators and the sound-vibrators are too 
slow to save us!” 

Another and another tremor shook the 



buckling hull. In the outer compartment 
of the Victory, Gordon saw the space- 
proof walls bulge slowly inward as the 
straining metal fought against unconquer- 
able odds. Behind each vise of immeasur- 
able weight lay the league-deep pressure 
of a vengeful world. Slowly, the mighty 
walls sagged and groaned. He flung one 
more frantic warning into the wall phone 
at his side, then turned to face the death 
that in a moment would overwhelm them 
all. 

Savary’s hand hovered over the 
switclies releasing the four new weapons, 
but Nadja acted suddenly. Her arm 
flashed above the glow of the dial board, 
and a lever swung down. The most anti- 
quated of all the space-ship’s equipment 
.... the great heat-guns that had exter- 
minated the Nerea of Sakka . . . . 
flamed into life. 

Hurling itself from every pore of the 
space-craft, the white-hot flame of the 
released guns met the atomic wall locked 
around them. Fire .... checked at its 
outlet by an impenetrable molecular dam 
.... was prevented from flowing back 
on itself by the pressure of pouring flame 
behind it. 

“They will destroy us !” Zonlor thought. 
“In a moment, the gun-tubes themselves 
must give way .... or the hull fuse!” 

But Savary had seized the thought in 
Nadja’s mind. Tensely, he held his hand 
away from the dial-board, waiting .... 
risking everything on the chance she had 
seen and played for; played for rightly! 
Before either hull or weapon tubes could 
succumb to the awful duel between mat- 
ter and pure heat, the oppressed walls 
felt a slight retraction of the unnamable 
weight around them. In the infinitesimal 
space granted them, the flaming tide flat- 
tened and spread like a sheet of living fire, 
and as it spread .... changing the Vic- 
tory from a mere cylinder of metal to a 
white-hot thing of pure flame .... the 
ring that held the space-ship in its appall- 
ing clutch began slowly to dissolve along 
its inner surface. In the outer air-lock of 
the Victory, the air-guard saw death fal- 
ter as the compressed hull relaxed. The 
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great vulcan plates cast and fused on dis- 
tant Lydda, ceased to shudder under that 
inhuman hold. Dragging his numbed mind 
back from the acceptance of death, Carl 
Gordon turned towards the wall-phone at 
his side. 

“The pressure is relieved! The walls 
are holding he cried. 

Savary’s eyes met Nadja’s in a deep 
flash. Her mind had outspeeded his for 
one brief moment and had saved their 
lives .... for a while at least. As she 
sped out to verify the damage done, 
Ramoneda wiped the sweat that had, de- 
spite his haughty courage, dampened his 
forehead. 

"But why does the heat-ray affect 
them when they are impervious to the 
disintegrators?” he asked in a shaken 
voice. 

Out of Power 

• Savary looked at the vision-plate. It 

showed white washes of terrific flame 
as the heat-rays coursed within the widen- 
ing margin left between the hull and the 
solidified Things. He sptdce briefly. 

“They are vaporizing so as to absorb 
the light of the heat-rays .... for the 
heat itself they care nothing. It would 
take something near the heat of the sun to 
melt a substance such as theirs. But light 
is their food .... this is the complete 
proof of it. Nadja thought of that when 
she switched on the heat-guns, and saved 
our lives.” 

“But liAung matter cannot eat and ob- 
tain nouTishment from light!” Ydraas 
ejaculated. 

Savary remarked : “Not terrestrial 
matter .... but who knows even a 
fraction of the laws which rule our own 
sjrstem alone? As a matter of fact, crea- 
tures that live on light represent an onfe 
not so far from our comprehension as we 
may, at first, think. Organisms that live 
almost exclusively on air exist on our 
world. The human frame itself draws 
nourishment from the sunlight. From that 
to organisms that feed excfusiv^ on 
light-radiations is only a short step for the 
scientific mind.” 



“Do you think that light is their onfy 
food?” Zonlor thought curiously. 

“Food is only a form of sp«sdi . . . . 
it is their source of energy, like oor food, 
but the method by which they absorb it 
may not resemble our own manner of eat- 
ing. No. I think that they draw into them- 
selves at least one other form of radia- 
tion. The new weapons I constructed for 
an emergency are based on this brfief.” 

Nadja came back to the control room at 
this moment, followed by Carl Gordon. 
“The walls are intact and they seem to be 
vaporizing,” she said. “I slipped hack the 
observatory’s outer roof long enough to 
notice that there were streaks of dark 
red visible through the black.” 

For a few minutes, there was only the 
throb of the sound-vibrators sending 
their disrupting rhythms into the densi- 
ties still pressing around them in the 
l%htless control-room. Silentfy, the daunt- 
less crew over whose lives death’s fingers 
had so nearly closed, weighed the value 
of the respite they had just w«m from 
the destruction that they hardfy hoped to 
finally escape. What ch^e, after all, had 
this solitary space-ship .... powerful 
though it be ... . amid all the known 
horrors and still unknown hazards of this 
trans-stellar derelict of space? Only to 
Savary and Nadja .... veterans of 
other spacial conflicts hardly more tleadly 
than this one .... did death seem a not 
wholly foregone conclusion. 

Ramoneda broke the silence by speak- 
ing slowly. “Our death would matter fittle 
if only we could make these creatures pay 
dearly enough in exchange for them to 
leave Earth unmolested till her air-en- 
velope be gathered around her once more. 
But your death, Savary, may be a greater 
price than Earth can afford to pay for a 
mere respite. With you alive, other weap- 
ons for wholly destroying these Things 
could be evolved .... other conquests 
of them would be possible. Your mind 
would serve as a shield against further 
cosmic menaces. I wish you were not with 
us and exposed to the same dangers of 
annihilation.” 

Savary shrugged. “If Earth is saved. 
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she can evolve other minds. Neither are 
we dead .... yet. In any case, if we 
die, we shall see that we take enough of 
the denizens of this world with us to en- 
sure their never troubling Earth again. 
I have set a sort of detonator .... it is 
really a mixture of chemicals that react 
violently against the traces of these 
Things’ substance which I managed to 
procure .... which . . . . ^t the first 
rupture of our hull and the consequent 
penetration of the outer atmosphere .... 
will explode the chemical contents of my 
laboratory and change the Victory into a 
bursting bomb of such lethal power as 
may well disrupt even these creatures’ 
alien, molecular composition. But that is 
only the last weapon. For the moment, 
we are still well fanged. I think that most 
of the Things around us have volatilized 
sufficiently to let us tear ourselves away 
from their hold. I am going to give them 
the disintegrators at the same time as the 
rockets.” 

Beyond the admixture of Stygian dark- 
ness and the white flame of the heat-guns, 
long washes of lurid red were filtering in 
as the ranks of the Black Moon Things, 
indifferent in their voraciousness to the 
death still being dealt them by the vibra- 
tors, vaporized gluttonously to feed on the 
new, white-hot brilliance that was being 
bestowed upon them. Suddenly, the ter- 
rible disintegrators replaced the flaming 
rays of heat. The volatilized ranks of the 
league-deep legions palpitating around 
them melted in mighty swaths. The strick- 
en myriads swirled in a panic as blind as 
that which had fastened on the Things be- 
sieging Earth. As they eddied in dissolv- 
ing clouds of jet around the lethal fans of 
pale radiance, the rocket-tubes belched out 
their blasts of fire. Upward through 
leagues on leagues of the whirling, palpi- 
tating vapors, the Victory hurled her 
flashing length of metal on its liberated 
course. Past semi-clotted peaks and pil- 
lars of the Moon-Things ; strange traves- 
ties of the cloud-mountains of Earth done 
in deepest black ; through infinite reaches 
of billowing, jet vapors .... unmeas- 
ured depths that seemed, for a time, to 



have no end .... they flashed in an up- 
ward slant till, suddenly, they were free; 
free and hurtling across the enormous 
caverned home of the invaders of Earth. 

Before Savary could brake that mad 
acceleration, all sign of the vast chasm 
down which they had come had vanished 
in their rear. They sped alone in the end- 
less washes of the lurid light, their myriad 
foe left far behind. A vast and empty 
world pulsing with the dull glow of that 
untraceable luminosity, surrounded their 
silent flight. For a moment, only the flare 
of their braking rockets kept them com- 
pany in that shadowless sea of light, then 
Ydraas uttered an ejaculation as he 
glanced at the vision-plate. Like water 
vaporizing in the sun, the white-hot bril- 
liance of the rocket flares was being 
sucked away into some remote reaches of 
that all-pervading glow. Savary turned 
on the mighty heat-guns and saw the same 
phenomena repeat itself. Zonlor moved to 
his side and spoke curiously. “An entire 
world that feeds on light ! Here are natu- 
ral laws the like of which we have never 
heard of ... . even in all the long rec- 
ords of our scientific history.” 

Savary switched off the rockets that 
were bearing them away from the lost 
egress of the Inner World. They floated 
almost motionless in the still intensity of 
that unreal glare. Suddenly, Nadja ex- 
claimed : “They are coming after us !” 

• Against the red light that filled the 
horizonless world, the dead-black tides 
of the Things were pouring upward in bil- 
lows of molten jet. But these were no such 
fusing and eddying masses, no barely in- 
dividual conglomeration of pugnaciously 
stupid matter. Enormous and tentacled, 
with pseudopod outshoots of fluctuating 
jet, each one was a distinct and individual 
entity pulsing with an ambience of ultra- 
human hate. Heavy with menace and a 
dread sense of power, they mounted in 
slow, circling attacks, in rapidly contract- 
ing whorls that blurred the penetrating 
crimson of their habitat’s luminosity and 
flung Lethean shadows across the vision- 
plate. 
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Nadja felt a horrible, gross tide of unin- 
terpretable violence sweep like waves 
across her psychic senses. “These are not 
like the others!” she cried softly. “They 
have minds or something that are beating 
out a message 1 Zonlor, what is it that they 
generate ?” 

The old Lyddan’s mental composure 
was shaken. The current of his thoughts 
vibrated under an unusual emotion. 

“Hate and triumph,” he answered. 
“These are the servitors of some power 
they worship or obey .... priests or at- 
tendants of something for which they 
covet us as food. The whole air is full of 
the foul vibrations of their hate 1” 

The black floor below had become 
mountains of threatening vapor looming 
on every hand. Each individual pitch- 
black cloud writhed with immense ten- 
tacles of condensed might. The disinte- 
grators swept out towards them with a 
lethal flare, but the Things expanded like 
lightning, thinning out to an impalpable 
vapor, more tenuous than anything their 
weaker kindred could achieve. Soon, they 
were no more than vague shadows of mo- 
tion drifting ever closer across the red 
washes of their underworld light. They 
drew nearer and nearer. 

“Half the disintegrator-rays are being 
lost in the spaces between their expanded 
molecules,” Savary said grimly. 

He flung on the heat-guns, but the slow- 
ly enfolding tides of the mounting vapor- 
foe disdained their trap. Impervious to the 
flames around them, dying, but only in 
comparatively small numbers under the 
pale fans of the disintegrators, they bil- 
lowed upward around the floating ship. 
The solidified tentacles reached out, 
writhing with the suppleness of feelers 
despite their density, and met the full 
blast of the sound-vibrators that Ydraas 
had .... at Savary’s nod .... flung 
on. 

A few of the strange feelers melted 
away into powdery dust, but others grew 
out of the still vaporous bodies and 
swathed themselves around and around 
the death-hurling ship. At an incredible 
speed, the tenuous mists solidified to black 



units of appalling weight. Soft slipping 
sounds whispered and moved along the 
outer-hull as tentacle after tentacle wove 
an unbreakable net around the fighting 
ship. The vision-plate darkened, but not 
wholly as when they were locked in the 
solid density of the fused Other-Things. 
Through the twining, tentacled net, dark 
smears of sultry red continued to bum 
from some far-distant space. They could 
see the swaths of dissolution melt and 
play through the close-packed, yet indi- 
vidual masses clotted around them, but 
still the imponderable weight of the pris- 
oning feelers wrapped themselves around 
the vulcan hull. Then, the space-ship gave 
a lurch and began to move without voli- 
tion of its own. Slowly, they were being 
borne down into the invisible vistas of the 
luminous world. 

Under Savary’s hands, the Victory be- 
came a spitting monster of death-dealing 
rays. Swaths of impalpable mists van- 
ished under the stabs of the disintegrators. 
Crumbled dust of that trans-stellar solid- 
ity sank in a constant shower into the 
fathomless ocean of fluctuating crimson 
through which they fell, but, ever reform- 
ing itself around them, through the laws 
of some atomic principle culled from an- 
other constellation and world, the sub- 
stance of the billowing, hate-charged ed- 
dies around them renewed itself con- 
stantly and shot out more and heavier 
tentacles, filling up the gaps torn in their 
ranks with a constant supply of sacrifi- 
cial vapors, and, slowly but inexorably, 
dragged the space-ship down towards 
their invisible goal. 

With white, tense faces turned on 
Savary’s taut form, those within the ship 
waited on the unknown menace towards 
which they were being helplessly borne. 
For hours, it seemed, they sank through 
those endless tides of crimson radiance 
like some vast derelict wavering down 
into the embraces of an unimaginable sea, 
a sea wherein the hostile currents bore the 
drifting mists of the Vapor-Things, 
like noxious seaweeds, within its un- 
plumbed depths. Suddenly, Nadja seized 
Savary’s arm and uttered an appalled cry. 
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Beneath them stretched the floor of this 
incredible world ! 

They were descending towards an ulti- 
mate brightness of palpitating crimson 
whose radiations were almost beyond the 
endurance of mortal eyes. Something in 
the violence of that upward-beating 
light made Savary screen the vision-plate 
to its smallest proportions. 

“Turn your eyes away! That light is 
deadly !” he barked over his shoulder. 

He himself, however, did not cease 
from bending over the reflection of that 
lethal glow. While the pupils of his eyes 
seemed to distend under the radiations 
beating up against them, as though about 
to burst into flame, he stared down at the 
scene below. As far as he could see, the 
evil brightness of that lurid floor stretched 
and pulsed and palpitated with a blinding, 
crimson glow. The luminous waves throb- 
bing up from it seemed to spread like 
flowing water throughout all the Inner 
World. Like fluctuating streamers of 
deepest sable, the great, tentacled vapor- 
Things that had seized them, seemed to 
swim, in a delirious ecstasy, back and 
forth over the dimming distances of the 
red floor’s expanse. Here, without doubt, 
was the heart and focal center of the sub- 
terranean world’s life, the source of its 
ocean of almost material light and the 
energy-bestower from which came the vi- 
tality of that strange and deadly Inner 
Empire. Even as he looked at that ap- 
proaching floor, some ominous presenti- 
ment of its power made Savary swing 
around, one hand veiling his tortured 
eyes, and fling an urgent order at Nadja, 
who stood ready at his side. Two minutes 
later, as he bent over the blazing violence 
towards which they sank, he saw the 
wavering, puny shadow of an ingot of 
vulcan that the girl had fetched from the 
store-rooms, drop downward towards the 
crimson inferno. For a moment, he fol- 
lowed it with his half-seared eyes, then 
an exclamation burst from his lips. As it 
touched the dazzling expanse below, a 
sheet of intolerable brilliance flared up 
and around it. Before his glance, its sub- 
stance, vulcan as perdurable as the Vic- 



tory’s hull, melted and dissolved into new 
radiations of still intenser flame. He 
measured the distance between them and 
that waiting glare. In another ten minutes, 
they too would suffer the fiery annihila- 
tion of that fate ! 

• Decision spurred him to his feet. All 

their defenses had been tried and 
proven too weak. 

“Gordon, Ramoneda, Ydraas, Zonlor, 
man the new weapons immediately,’’ he 
called tensely. “We have only ten minutes. 
If we touch that floor, we are finished. 
Nadja, stand ready to take my place if 
my eyes should give out. When I give the 
signal, trip the switches of each of the 
four cylinders. If they work, I think I can 
tear the ship away from these Things’ 
hold.” 

Like hounds released to the boon of ac- 
tion, the four sprang to the switches of 
each of the mysterious cylinders they had 
helped set in place of an equal number of 
heat-guns. The low purr of the solar- 
energy batteries changed to a roaring 
mutter as switch after switch fell. Bend- 
ing over the fiery vision-plate, Savary 
tried at the same time the last navigating 
trick he possessed, one impossible in a 
weaker craft. Releasing all the port-side 
rockets at the bow simultaneously with 
the starboard and rear ones, he gave the 
ship such a fierce twist that it tore itself 
.... rotating like a flaming pinwheel 
. , . . out of the clutches of the tentacled 
servants of the fiery floor. 

At the same time, a golden, glowing 
vapor sprang forth from the four ports 
of the new weapons Savary had devel- 
oped. Out towards the billowing, pitch- 
black multitudes of the Inner World 
Things, it spread in soft fan-shaped 
plumes and down, in delicate, shimmering 
puffs, towards that awful floor of lethal 
light. An infinity of tiny traceries of pink 
flame ran, like the threads in the woof of 
a pattern, through its expanding and 
blanketing shield. A minute, two min- 
utes passed, while the cylinder of mighty 
vulcan rotated upward in flaming gyra- 
tions that threatened to tear it asunder. 
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Suddenly, Savary braked' that wheeling 
flight. Around' theinj evety'where, as far 
as the eye could plumb the glowing inferno 
that stretched in limitless shades of fiery 
radiance on either hand, the whirling le- 
gions of the Things had clotted in vapor- 
ous masses around each soft, golden cloud 
or plume. With startling suddenness, they 
began bursting apart, spreading and tear- 
ing out into thin filaments of- paling, grey- 
ing vapor whose very hues were that of 
death; A minute more, and the first of the 
pink-shot golden putfs had floated down 
to touch that blinding floor. It: blazed up 
fiercely, and Knute Savary, unnoticed, 
flbng one hand across the tearing agony 
searing his eyeballs. Then .... like 
some stricken thing .... it shivered in a 
vast, terrible convulsion that rippled away 
into endless, shuddering vistas. Its fierce 
radiations dulled till the eyes of those 
within the space-ship could face them un- 
impaired ; dulled and ebbed, burning a low 
and sullen red like the dimming eyes of a 
sick animal. 

“Take the controls, Nadja. Aim for the 
chasm,” Savary said briefly. 

Like a freed arrow, the space-ship lift- 
ed higher and higher into the dimming 
radiance of the horizonless world, soar- 
ing ofiF unhindered by the stricken foe, 
while around them the infinite drifts and 
eddies of the Things clustered and sucked 
at each new puff of golden vap'or, only to 
burst apart as though rent by some ex- 
plosion within the heart of their molecu- 
lar life. 

Far away from tlie lethal depths to 
which they had been dragged, the Vic~ 
lory’s crew flashed within their liberated' 
cylinder. The shuddering, exploding ranks 
of the foe made no attempt to follow 
them. At a sharp order from Savary, the 
four new weapons were switched off and 
they- sped in a vast solitude .... far 
from the dying creatures who denizened 
this world .... heading for where 
Nadja thought the gaping chasm caused 
by. the inter-lunar collision opened a way 
out ofi the defeated sphere. 

Suddenly, the purr of the solar-enr 
gines faltered and slowed. Savary stif- 



fened and his mouth grew grim. The 
flame of the rockets dwindled to a mere 
trickle that dripped forlornly at' the. ports 
in heavy drops of fire. Nadja cast one 
look at the power-indicator on the con- 
trol-board; 

“The solar-resenroirs are empty .... 
we have no power left!” she said with 
whitening lips. 

CI+APTER XVI 
The End of the Things 

• Zonlor, Ydraas, and' the two Earth- 

men had followed Nadja back into the 
control-room. In a drilled silence, they 
heard the words that spelled their end! 
About them, the space-ship’s mighty en- 
gines had- ceased their throbbing^ but, 
born on by the impetus of its flight,, the 
great cylinder still fled through the red 
glow of the Black Moon’s heart. 

Silence — a world of dulling crimson, - 
viewless and boundless as the sea, through, 
which they sped and must continue speeds 
ing ^ill their momentum faltered and' left' 
them to sink down and down to where 
the sick pulse-beats of the remote, invisi- 
ble floor waited to wrap them in its final 
embrace. Nevertheless, not one face 
blanched or. eye faltered as destruction 
. . . . destruction alb the more cruel that’ 
it came at the very moment of victory 
. . . . looked them in the f ace. Suddenly, 
Nadja spoke with a stern, undaunted 
smile. 

“Well, at least we have done what we 
came here to d6. Earth will be free of 
these things for good.” 

Garl Gordon cast his eye down towards 
the vision-plate and spoke quietly. “There 
is the chasm opening above us. We have 
found our way back to the entrance of 
this world.” 

A mile or so above the space-ship, the 
towering walls of the great plknetary 
wound rose up to the infinitely remote and 
invisible gateway beyond which waited the 
pure reaches of special night; Like a 
supreme irony, it: opened the way for an; 
escape now rendered impossible by their 
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empty reservoirs of power. Suddenly, 
however, Savary swung on them. 

“There is still a chance ! Nadja, we have 
forgotten the emergency reserves of 
power stored in each rocket-tube! Turn 
them on. They may get us to the surface, 
and once there, we can refill our reser- 
voirs from the direct rays of the sun.” 

While the others still fumbled with 
this sudden, new hope, the girl whom 
space had seasoned to a steel-like temper, 
slipped back into her seat. Her fingers 
pressed a row of hidden (till now never 
used) buttons concealed under the edge 
of the dial-board. Her hands swung the 
nose of the slowing ship up in a direct 
line with that mighty gash above. The 
rockets woke with a cough and purred 
anew. Then, suddenly, Nadja slowed them 
to a whisper. Eddying down from the 
chasm above their heads, the last, belated 
rear guard of the Things that had fled 
Earth were pouring forth in a vast, 
salable column. 

Even as the minds around him reeled 
before this final blow to their reawaken- 
ing hopes .... for even if the rocket 
reserves sufficed to bear them to the dis- 
tant surface, their power would never 
allow them to win past the clotted op- 
position of this laggard swirl of foes 
blocking their egress .... Knute Sa- 
vary leaped to his feet. 

“There is one last hope,” he said. “Wait 
here and give the ship all it will stand if 
the chasm above clears even for a min- 
ute.” 

He moved towards the door and Nadja 
seized some glimmer of his thoughts and 
cried out : “Where are you going? Knute ! 
Answer me !” 

He turned and explained hurriedly. 
“If we charge them with one of the rocket- 
boats, there is a chance that they will 
solidify as one mass around it ... . 
they have a bulldog’s blind pugnacity 
.... and thus clear a passage upward 
through the chasm. Once past them, they 
can never catch you.” 

The girl leaped up with a frantic cry, 
but he was already without the roomi rac- 



ing for the nearest rocket-boat berth. 
Ydraas and Gordon were already on his 
heels, while ZonJor followed them, his 
thoughts deeply shaken. 

“I will go,” he cried after Savary. “I am. 
an old man .... death is my due ! Your 
life is too valuable .... none other 
could replace it I” 

Savary’s hand was already on the door 
of the rocket-boat compartment. As he 
wrenched it open, he spoke curtly over 
one shoulder. “This is my job, I am Cap- 
tain here.” Before they could reach him, 
he had leaped into the small room where 
the rocket-boat lay berthed. But immedi- 
ately, he drew back? The boat was no 
longer there ! 

The fhree racing after him flung them- 
selves upon him from the rear. They too 
stopped and stared. As they stood there, 
the soft hiss of escaping air and the clang 
of the outer door of the rocket-boat’s 
outer-shute told them what had happened. 
Gordon flung a quick glance at Ydraas 
and Zonlor. Nadja had stayed .... 
agonized, but inflexible .... at her 
pilot’s post at the controls. 

“There is only one man missing. 
Ramoneda is gone !” he said in a shaken 
voice. 

As the little craft slid out of its shute 
into the red glow of the Inner World, the 
old Castilian aristocrat smiled with some- 
thing of the gay arrogance of youth. 
Nursing bitterly as he had done the feel- 
ing of being useless impedimenta on the 
Victory, he felt a new lightness in his 
heart as he headed his small craft’s nose 
towards the swimming billows of dead- 
black above his head. He lifted his haugh- 
tily modelled head. He was old and his 
state lay stripped of life from the passage 
of the Things, and here was a good way 
to die! 

The black vapors swirled down towards 
him from the red washes of the lurid sea 
of light. Dumb, malignant tentacles 
reached out towards the frail stelumin 
shell that carried him. Carlos Ramoneda’s 
mouth set to a grim, steady line. With 
inflexible eye, a president of disttmt 
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Earth went hurtling down to his death! 

Within the space-ship, Nadja uttered 
a short, terrible sob as she saw the slim, 
silvery craft speed forth like a loosed 
arrow towards the stygian waves of black 
above. As Savary entered the control- 
room, she stared at him and swayed, w'hile 
for a moment everything around her 
turned black. He stood above her and 
spoke slowly. “It is Ramoneda. He must 
have slipped past me .... or out 
through the other door .... while I 
turned to speak to you." 

On the vision-plate without, they saw 
the little ship touch the vanguard of the 
vaporous column. As Savary had foreseen, 
it eddied for one moment in a constricting 
whorl of dumb animosity, then began to 
clot like a molecular vise around the vor- 
tex in which Ramoneda had vanished. 
Savary spoke in a strained voice. “Don't 
waste his sacrifice, Nadja.” Off to the left, 
a vast half of the chasm had opened clear 
and without shadow of the Things as the 
Black-Moon Things clotted dumbly and 
viciously around its puny foe. Towards 
that clear space, the ship flashed upward 
like a stone from a sling. No foe moved 
to bar their way, but Nadja bent anxious- 
ly over the indicators of the emergency 
reserve tanks, recklessly accelerating be- 
yond any consideration of comfort or 
safety, so that their momentum might 
still serve to carry them free should their 
power fail too soon. Dimly, she felt that 
the only thing they could now do for the 
man whose life had paid their toll-price 
out of this hellish w^orld, was to justify 
his sacrifice. A double obligation to win 
free now lay upon them all. 

Meanwhile, behind them, the appalling 
constriction of the vapor-Things slowly 
loosened and expanded. A twisted scrap 
of stelumin fell from their vaporizing 
heart. Wavering slowly, the crushed rem- 
nant of a rocket-boat floated slowly down- 
ward through the dulling, crimson world. 
Infinitely far beneath it, the sick but still 
evilly glowing floor waited to fuse it in its 
clutches. Far above, the bright hull of the 
Victory climbed towards sunlight and 
space. 



• The reckless climb continued. Between 

walls of deep and sullen light, they 
flashed, their rockets singing wildly be- 
hind them. Acceleration tore and ham- 
mered at their pulses. They swallowed 
stimulants and forgot its pangs. Suddenly, 
an arch of darkness opened overhead. 
“The sky! I can see the stars!” Ydraas 
called out exultantly. 

Up and out they flashed, describing a 
long parabola as they left the alien world 
for the clean spacial night. The cold 
washes of the sleeping gases stretched 
somberly below them as they fled towards 
the constellated void. “We must not only 
win free from the abyss,” Savary said 
warningly, “but far enough out into space 
to overcome the attraction of the plane- 
toid.” But already, the Black Moon was 
growing spherical beneath them. Then the 
rockets spluttered, coughed once or twice, 
and purred to a rest. 

Nadja clicked her teeth together grim- 
ly. “Our momentum must carry us free,” 
she said. Zonlor cast a long, measuring 
glance at the Black World below and 
shook his feathered skull. “With any 
other world, it would suffice. But this one 
holds us still. Its pull is in proportion to 
its density .... and that is far greater 
than Earth’s. We cannot get free !” 

Savary laughed suddenly. He had re- 
mained seated in silence beside Nadja. 
seemingly content to leave the piloting of 
the space-ship entirely in her hands. Now 
he said: “I think we can. Steer so as to 
use our momentum .... not to get away 
from this accursed sphere. Zonlor is right 
Its density is too great to be conquered by 
mere momentum .... but to swing the 
ship into a temporary orbit around it. Our 
solar-reservoirs are already charging. If 
we can circle the planetoid for an hour or 
two, we will have enough power to tear 
ourselves away from even its gravitational 
pull.” 

“But if our velocity is not great enough 
to tear us away from the planetoid, it 
will not hold us in an orbit around it,” 
Gordon said. 

“We shall be falling towards it still, 
but in narrowing circles instead of per- 
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pendicularly. Nor will the pull of the 
sphere be fighting directly against our sta- 
tionary momentum. We shall gain enough 
mai^n of time to allow us to rechai^ 
our reservoirs.” 

Under Nadja’s hand, the space-ship 
swung obediently in a long curve thid 
paralleled the surface curvature of the 
Black Sphere below. Around them, the 
cold blaze of familiar constellations 
wheeled silently across the infinite reaches 
of the sky. On the side of the ship facing 
the sun, the charging reservoirs began to 
hum softly with the instreaming power. 
They sped in a pulseless silence . . . . 
beings temporarily exhausted by the emo- 
tions and perils of the last few hours. Ris- 
ing athwart the frame of the vision-plate, 
the bright disc of the earth glowed against 
the cold spacial night like a gigantic, 
many-hued moon. Enfolded in the fa- 
miliar pattern of the frozen void, the hor- 
rors of the glowing world within the 
Black Moon’s heart seemed almost the fig- 
ments of a dream. But far below their 
keel, the sheenless, liquid gases of the 
alien satellite still seemed to wait and to 
watch hopefully on the course of the 
power-drained ship .... unresigned as 
)ret to defeat. From the great gash split- 
ting its surface, however, no stir or sign 
of life emerged. Far below that somnolent 
gaseous surface, the tom and cowed sur- 
viving millions of the sable foe remained 
in hiding. 

After a while, Nadja cast an expert 
glance at the height and velocity indicators 
on the control-board and said: “We are 
swinging around in a very slowly nar- 
rowing orbit. Before we can be pulled out 
of it and begin to fall freely, our reser- 
voirs will have charged enough power 
to pull us away from here. Those weapons 
you used at the end must have consumed 
an almost unbelievable amount of power, 
Knute. Our reserves have always been 
supposed to be sufficient for weeks of fly- 
ing and fighting.” 

Zonlor thought curiously towards the 
silent figure of Savary. “What kind of 
destruction was it that you hurled at them 
at the last? Nothing we know of on 



Lydda .... in chemistry or physics 
.... resembles it.” 

Savary had left Nadja’s side when they 
emerged from the red chasm and moved 
to a seat at the farthest end of the control 
room. Leaning back in the shade of the 
cushioned couch, he answered the old 
Lyddan. 

“Molecular disintegration .... in 
arrested motion, an admixture of an old 
discovery with a ne]w one. Years ago I dis- 
covered, during some other research, a 
means of arresting and holding in sus- 
pension the action of the disintegrating 
rays I was then working on. This at the 
time struck me as being mainly useful 
as a defense against these rays should the 
secret of them ever fall into hostile hands, 
but by applying the principle of this dis- 
covery to our need of the moment, I found 
another use for it. Those golden vapors 
you saw were highly magnetic gases 
charged with a potential disintegrating 
current which contact with matter of a 
certain, very slight density released. The 
disintegrating principle is infinitely more 
than that of the rays from which it was 
perfected. It disrupts the intimate com- 
position of the atom, freeing electrons and 
protons so that they in their turn bom- 
bard the neighboring atoms and explode 
them. The action is progressive. It is more 
nearly atomic, internal ivarfare than pure 
disintegration. I had already learned from 
Hassan that these Things seemed to pos- 
sess an absorbing power over the mag- 
netic properties of any field, so the prin- 
ciple behind the magnetized gases was 
very much that of baiting a trap. The mag- 
netized vapor penetrated into their molec- 
ular substance and detonated there .... 
to use a purely mechanical description. 

“The three simultaneous actions needed, 
however, the producing of an enormously 
powerful disintegrating principle, of a 
counter-current that froze it, as it were, 
and held its powers in suspension, and 
the magnetizing of the gases in which 
both principles were embodied, used up 
so vast an amount of power as to make 
them weapons almost as dangerous to use 
as to leave alone. Their consumption oi 
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power must have been, as a matter of fact, 
far beyond even my computations, and 
these were sufficiently disturbing to make 
me wait till the last and direst need before 
using so expensive a method of destruc- 
tion.” 

“The secret of how a mind like yours 
originated on a planet as young as your 
Earth, is still perplexing our scientists,” 
Zonlor said reflectively. “If this discovery 
of yours has other uses than destruction 
. . . , with which Lydda has little to do 
, it will prove an interesting sub- 
ject of experiment. You have already 
added vastly to our store of knowledge 
.... despite the ages that separate your 
race from ours. I regret that we could not 
have captured some of the substance 
which actually composed these Things. 
As it is, we shall probably never solve 
the secret of their material composition, 
nor that of where .... in what corner 
of the cosmos .... they originated.” 

• Nadja interrupted the old Lyddan’s 

musings by turning and looking at 
Savary over her shoulder. “Will you take 
my place, Knute?” she asked. “We are 
beginning to drop more rapidly .... 
perliaps you had better handle the con- 
trols yourself.”. 

From the shadowy corner where he sat, 
the voice of Knute Savary came rather 
grimly. “I am afraid that you will have to 
do all the running of the ship from now 
on, Nadja. I gave over the controls to you 
because I could no longer see. That infer- 
nal floor of light has burnt my eyes out. 
You should have let me get to the rocket- 
boat before Ramoneda did.” 

A low cry broke from the girl. There 
was a minute's stunned silence during 
which the Victory flew on its silent course 
forgotten by all save the wheeling stars 
whose faint gleam of light brushed frost- 
ily across its shining hull as it flashed 
through spacial night. Then Zonlor hur- 
ried across to Savary’s side and examined 
each nearly disrupted eyeball carefully. 
He spoke authoritatively. 

“The sight is gone .... but you will 
see again. Our scientist-doctors of Lydda 



can mend your burnt out retina for you. 
They could even give you a new one, if 
necessary. Medicine is an old science in 
our world. A mind such as yours cannot 
be allowed to be crippled by blindness. It 
would be too great a price to pay for the 
saving of one world among many." 

An almost imperceptible flash of emo- 
tion passed over Savary’s face. 

“My thanks, Zonlor,” he said. “I had 
thought myself henceforth useless. Now, 
Nadja will be my eyes till we get back 
to Lydda. How much solar-power have 
we stored so far?” 

Nadja looked at the indicator. “Nearly 
one-half our capacity." 

“Enough to tear us away if we chose,” 
Savary commented. 

“If we chose?” Nadja questioned with 
a lift of her eyebrows. Knute Savary 
smiled grimly. “Since we have done so 
much, why not finish it?” he asked. “If 
we leave this foul world to exist within 
a system where it should never have come, 
the danger of an invasion of these Things 
will always overshadow the Earth. There 
are many still alive down in that unnat- 
ural realm of theirs. All those who killed 
Ramoneda are still untouched. They may 
spawn again and return one day to attach 
our world. We cannot leave till we have 
destroyed their sphere!” 

Ydraas smiled at Carl Gordon’s amazed 
stare. “It is no harder to destroy a world 
than to recreate one from the desiccated 
bones of half a million years of desola- 
tion,” he said. Nevertheless, the air-guard 
looked over at the blind, still face of the 
man opposite him. 

“But what can one space-ship .... 
however mighty .... do against the 
planetary mass of a sphere such as this ?” 
he asked. “Even with the disintegrators, 
it would take a lifetime to eat away the 
substance of which it is composed.” 

Savary smiled a little. "We do not need 
to destroy it by our own efforts. We shall 
make it destroy itself. But to do so, we 
must once more imperil our chances of 
seeing Earth agmn. Are you willii^f?" 

Nadja’s glance swept them keenly and 
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their eyes gave sufficient answer. “What 
shall we do?” she said. 

“How far are we from the surface?” 
"About half a mile'. . . . but w^e are 
being swiftly drawn nearer. In ten or 
fifteen minutes, we will have to use the 
rockets.” 

"Can you sight the great chasm by 
which we entered?” 

Nadja looked down. “It is just ahead 
of us. We will pass over its eastern rim 
in five minutes.” 

“Let the ship circle around the plane- 
toid once more, then. Use the rockets if 
necessary .... but as little as you can. 
We need to store up a little more power 
for what we have to do. When we draw 
near it once more, brake and teU me.” 

A Vision of the Future 

• Circling lower and lower, in an ever 
contracting orbit, they flew above the 
oily tides of the Black World. Carl Gor- 
don shuddered as those frozen depths of 
liquid gases eddied and dimpled closer 
and closer to their keel. Everything about 
this alien world was hostile to his human 
instincts. To the feathered Lyddan, no 
one world was more unusual than another 
.... long centuries of knowledge had 
sapped the power of wonder in his race 
.... and to Ydraas of Speira, whose 
youth had sunk to sleep under the spell 
of a planet’s death, whose flesh and blood 
had known the awful isolation of a mil- 
lion-year-later awakening, all horrors or 
emotions were but incidents in this new 
life to which he had been translated, and 
in which he moved as an alien whose 
heart dwelt ever in some lost, aeon-old 
past. Savary and Nadja, he thought, were 
no longer wholly human. One world was 
too small to claim them as her own. They 
were citizens of the vast reaches of space 
where wonder is not and emotions become 
puny things. Now that Ramoneda had 
gone, he alone remained to feel the normal 
reactions of human nerves and instincts 
before the ominous, ultra-stellar repulsion 
of the slumbering sphere beneath. 

Even as they sank lower and lower in 
that mighty, gravitational hold, he felt his 



mind grow dizzy as it questioned its re- 
mote, forever unknown origin. What dis- 
tant constellation, he wemdered, might 
have given it birth ? What catastrophe of 
what distant sim had flung forth so alien 
a mass and sent it hurtling from its al- 
lotted orbit across the spacial path of his 
own world? None would ever know. 
Perhaps it had been flashing across the 
void since before the Earth was bom. 
Destined . . . . before Man existed 
.... to flash across his skies and remain 
the captive of his world. Perhaps not only 
another system but another galaxy had 
seen it created. The insoluble questions 
.... the vast vistas of enigmatic Time 
and Space .... made his mind ache. He 
tore it away from the abyss over which it 
bent and looked once more at the world 
below. 

Nadja had given the space-ship an oc- 
casional spurt of the rockets, but even so, 
its keel seemed almost to graze the 
ominous wash of sullen liqmds beneath. 
No more than a few hundred feet above 
that dark, glaucous sea, k sped towards 
the lurid glow that indicated their ap- 
proach to the great chasm ahead. At last, 
the great planetary wound stretched be- 
neath them. The red-washed gases 
dimpled sluggishly behind their walls of 
twisted and tortured rock. Twisted and 
tortured, miles thick at places, at others 
no more than a shell of steep pinnacles 
piling one on the other, the torn edges of 
the abyss strained away from the lurid 
glare beneath .... an empty glare 
where nothing moved or threatened 
.... bending in black, red-washed: crags 
and sudden, springing cliffs, above the 
ominous, sleeping eddies they held back. 

“There is a very great chance that the 
forces lying frozen and latent within these 
liquified gases are enormous beyond our 
computation,” Savary said gently. 
“Equally so are the dissohmig powers of 
the floor of their Inner World. Choose a 
spot where the dividing wall is thinnest, 
Nadja, and cut through it with your dis- 
integrators. I think the Lydthm force- 
beam will bold the Victory stationary 
while you do it.” 
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The braking rockets flamed across their 
bow and the pale ray of the disintegrators 
sprang forth to finger, as though caress- 
ingly, those Stygian, twisted peaks. At the 
touch .... even as Zonlor swung the 
force-beam down into the glaucous sur- 
face as an anchor for the space-ship .... 
they began to crumble and dissolve. Their 
crests eroded as though racing centuries 
were carving them away before their eyes. 
Nadja had turned the disintegrators on 
the thinnest, visible portion of the barrier 
that cataclysmic causes had thrust up be- 
tween the sleeping potentialities of the 
frozen gases and the unnatural, consum- 
ing radiance of the subterranean realm. 
Beneath tha,t touch, peaks crumbled to 
atomic powder, ramparts of jet-like stone 
blazed briefly; great crevasses grew and 
widened above sudden tunnels blasted 
from the trans-stellar rock. The red glow 
of the vast gateway of the Inner World 
illumined the play of those devouring 
rays, while above that black and crimson 
world wheeled the lidless stars, distant 
and disinterested spectators of a duel, such 
as space had never seen before. 

At last .... with an unheard but 
mighty crash, a rending of aeon-old mat- 
ter ... . the undermined summits 
swayed and bowed their heads. For more 
than a mile, the crumbling ramparts 
swayed and bowed. Then .... in a 
black torrent of mighty boulders and peb- 
bles vast as mountains .... the dividing 
wall hurled itself into the ruddy inferno 
below. For one second, each within the 
space-ship sat in awed silence, imagining 
the miles-deep plunge of those masses of 
hurtling rock, the vast inferno that would 
rise below as they swept into the crimson 
light-sea of the under-world. Then Sa- 
vary spoke sharply. 

“Nadja! Pivot the ship and get away 
from here as fast as you can. Give her 
all the acceleration we have. Hold the 
space-drug in your mouths ready to swal- 
low if the acceleration becomes past en- 
durance, but li^ng on ... . you, Nadja, 
at least .... as long as you can. This 
is going to be a race with destruction!" 

Beneath them, the slow and sinister 



spectacle was sweeping on to a climax 
before which they held their breath. With 
a sluggish reluctance .... a vibration- 
less majesty of movement .... the 
aeon-old sleep of the liquid gases had 
wakened to motion. Like some semi-petri- 
fied torrent, it was slipping out over the 
edges of the broken ramparts, along the 
ravines dug in the jet-like rock, widen- 
ing and eddying as it flowed till its black, 
red- washed waves were at the very lip of 
the abyss. Like some inky Niagara’s flood, 
they seemed to curl and falter there, to 
poise a moment like some arrested destiny 
above the glowing gulf beneath. Then, in 
one mile- wide, massive jet, they poured 
themselves into the yawning mouth of 
the entrance of the subterranean world. 

• Even as she swung the space-ship’s 

head around and pointed it towards 
Earth, Nadja saw all the distant surfaces 
of the gaseous sea stir from its ageless 
oblivion of motion and swirl and toss in 
short, thick waves, as far as eyes could 
see .... all converging towards that 
black cataract. The river pouring itself 
over the abyss’s lip was now a torrent of 
headlong, terrifying black. Nadja could 
imagine its league-deep plunge and whirl- 
ing, endless fall, even while its black con- 
vulsions of slowly wakened might poured 
a strange, shaken feeling of awe into even 
her tempered and tested mind. But beside 
her, Savarj-^ was saying, “Quick ! We have 
no time to lose !” 

The rockets flared, dimming even the 
glare below. Like stones flung from a 
sling, the space-ship leaped across the 
constellated skies. Swinging the vision- 
plate backwards towards the rapidly 
diminishing sphere, Nadja saw a vast 
flaming cloud of vapor pour upwards and 
fill and overflow the distant gash of crim- 
son that was the Black Planet’s cosmic 
wound. Recklessly, she flung the throttle 
of the rocket-tubes to their full width. 
Even as Savary, she knew now what 
dread convulsion might yet catch them up 
in its cosmic might. The stars seemed to 
reel about them in a maddened sky ; the 
weight of all their merged universes 
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seemed to press upon their gasping lungs 
and agonized frames! For a minute, 
whorls of agony twisted and wracked 
their limbs. Then .... like a merciful 
sleep .... the narcotic of the space- 
drug seeped through their veins, giving 
them its brief respite. ‘ 

When they came back to their senses, 
the black sphere lay far in their rear. 
Nadja heard Carl Gordo-n utter a choked 
exclamation and dragged herself from the 
last bonds of coma to bend over the vision- 
plate. Beside her, Savary’s voice called 
out, “How much more acceleration can 
we give her ?” 

Conquering the wracked agony of her 
leaden limbs, the girl consulted the indi- 
cators and saw that they registered .... 
for the first time in their existence .... 
their highest possible speed. “No more,” 
she answered. “We are making our max- 
imum now.” Then she turned to the 
vision-plate and tightened her hold on 
Savary’s arm. Far behind them, the Black 
Moon hung like some immense, smoking 
bomb. Above it floated a great plume of 
brilliant vapor. From the mighty diasm, 
the clouds of flaming gases generated by 
the volatilizing of the dormant elements 
of the planetoid’s surface within the crim- 
son world beneath had expanded till they 
formed a great banner of seething light 
that seemed to be hurling its long, fiery 
tentacles across the widening .gulf of 
space in pursuit of the racing Victory, 

“God I What a spectacle I What can be 
going on down in there ?” Gordon ejacu- 
lated. 

Savary, picking up Nadja’s mental 
description swiftly, spoke with a cold, 
slight smile. “Annihilation .... I think : 
an annihilation which may yet sweep us 
up in the outer fringes of its final con- 
flagration.” 

The long streamers of flaming gases 
. ... as though in confirmation of his 
words .... were reaching out after 
them and gaining on them in that strange 
race of unsentient matter against life- 
impelled metal. They devoured the spacial 
leagues .... hurled through the black 
night like something springing from the 



sling of some vast cataclysm that was only 
just gathering its nmmenlunx and whose 
power .... cosmic and terrible though 
it was even then to behold .... was 
still in the act of being born. Nadja had 
a swift vision of the glowing inferno from 
which they had escaped, whirling with 
the tides of volatilized gases and filling 
with the terrible potentialities of their sud- 
denly awakened substances, of the con- 
suming glow of the deadly, pulsing floor, 
beating fiercely through that tidal wave of 
new-born forces, dilating and seething in 
an effort of survival that was tearing 
its alien realm apart. Even as her fingers 
clamped on the levers of the rocket-tubes 
.... seeking to wrest from them every 
last ounce of power they might conceal 
.... those advancing billows brightened 
to an unendurable brilliancy, became suf- 
fused with strange hues of crimson and 
purplish-black, expanding and writhing 
across the constellated skies like some vast 
octopus of flame. Panting and voiceless, 
the others on board the space-ship bent 
with her over the vision-board to watch 
with distended eyes, the immense spectacle 
of coming dissolution painted across the 
proscenium of the stars. 

“Zonlor, take the spectrum of those 
gases. It may tell us something of the 
composition of that world when .... 
and if .... we have time to study it,” 
Savary said quietly. 

The old Lyddan obeyed. Knowledge 
was greater to him than even the spec- 
tacle from which he turned. Though their 
life hung in the balance, it must be served. 
When he turned to the vision-plate again, 
the Victory was streaking across the sky 
like an arrow of flame, but behind it ... . 
ever vaster and more threatening .... 
raced and spread that immense whorl of 
indescribable brightness, eating up the 
spacial leagues at a speed vaster than even 
their own, and flowering across the icy 
dark like some unbelievable nebula of 
original fire. 

Savary sat with an arm around Nadja 
. . . .- seeii^ with her eyes that breath- 
taking spectacle of a world blossoming in- 
to the fires of its own holocaust. Now the 
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whole sky around the space-ship glowed 
with the advancing wash of that billowing 
column and thousands of miles were 
wrapped in their whirlpool of flame. 
Ahead of them, Earth hung like a glow- 
ing beacon, calling the space-ship back 
to her, but behind them, the plume of 
fire seemed to loom like a tidal wave above 
their heads .... blotting out even the 
dark bulk of its parent globe. 

Suddenly, the advancing billows seemed 
to falter and retract their outermost ten- 
drils of flame. Like an opening, incandes- 
cent flower, the floating banner of seething 
gas widened and curM back on itself. At 
its heart, the Black World hung for one 
brief moment .... clear and distinct, 
though shrunken by the distances already 
set between. A great gash of blinding bril- 
liance etched the abyss that sundered it 
in two, and from this mighty wound, the 
flaming gases had ceased to pour momen- 
tarily. Briefly, they saw it float there .... 
somber and alien as its brood. Its upward 
swirling plume of fire flattened and bowed 
above it. Then ... ..in an appalling, a 
voiceless yet unforgettable maelstrom of 
pure flame .... it dissolved! Chaos 
sprang forth as rock and minerals 
spawned by some unknown, distant sun 
returned to their original vapor. A world 
was dead! 

The stunned mortals within the fleeing 
Victory saw the whole arch of the con- 
stellated skies vanish behind a writhing 
corona of immense tentacles of black and 
crimson. White-hot whorls of vapor, 
thousands of miles thick, raced beyond. 
Behind them, an awful, dark brilliancy, 
a vast conflagration impossible to describe, 
poured itself out from that crucible 
wherein had dissolved a world. The wan 
and distant cadaver of the terrestrial 
moon vanished amid the outpouring 
frenzy of that cosmic fire. Then the grow- 
ing van of the billowing gases in their 
rear leaped forward and swept them up- 
ward in the fringes of its seething tide. 

Before Savary could command, Nadja 
had flung on the full power of the refrig- 
erating machines. They were flashing 
through a sea of flame, of whirling, in- 



candescent gases that paled the flare of 
their rocket-tubes to ghostly shadow- 
streaks. 

“At least Ramoneda has had a fitting 
funeral pyre,” Savary said grimly. 

“What temperature is it outside?” he 
added after a minute. 

Nadja answered quietly. “The indica- 
tors have stopped registering.” 

“What temperature inside?” 

“A hundred and ten ... . and going 
up.” 

“Is every cooling unit working?” 

“Yes, The rocket-tubes have not fused 
yet ... . they are still functioning.” 

Carl Gordon looked across at Nadja 
and Savary. “The walls in here are grow- 
ing hot,” 

Nadja nodded and remarked calmly, “I 
am giving her all the acceleration she will 
take .... while the rockets are still 
working.” 

The ship was still racing in the van- 
guard of the glowing gases. But the air 
within her triple shells was growing oven- 
hot. The fusing plates of the outer 
Speiran vulcan b^n to sweat great drops 
of melted metal. Savary felt Nadja sway 
against his shoulder and held her close. 

“Lo! Even on Speira, they will see the 
glow lit by our end,” Ydraas’s voice said 
faintly to Carl Gordon who had sunk to 
the floor beside him. Then the space-ship 
fled on through the crucible of cosmic 
flame around it bearing an unconscious 
crew within her walls. 

Knute Savary, however, had not quite 
lost all knowledge of what passed on 
around him. Holding Nadja's light form 
in his arms, he felt, through his dissolv- 
ing senses, a slight acceleration .... the 
least of forward lurches .... as the 
melting ship slipped out of the already re- 
tracting maelstrom of fire. Feeling blind- 
ly along the control-board, he found the 
rarely used switches that motivated the 
sun-shields used as screens against the 
solar-rays when the storage batteries be- 
came overloaded. He pressed them down 
and heard the little bell that indicated 
that they were in working order. As they 
swung out between the faltering gases 
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and the speeding ship, the cooling system 
began to win out. The air became breath- 
able. The seething caldron dropped far- 
ther and farther behind, though the sight- 
less pilot could only guess its receding 
tides of brilliancy .... and the cold of 
space began hardening anew the fusing, 
but still whole, outer shell. When Nadja 
roused herself from her swoon . . . . 
the taste of restorative drugs strong in her 
'mouth .... the air within the control 
room was already endurable. She strug- 
gled to her feet, and bending over the 
vision-plate cried, “We’ve won, Knutel 
The Black Moon is destroyed !” 

• Knute Savary drew her close. “Yes, 

we’ve won. Earth is safe. In a few 
years, her scars will be mended. You and 
I are free to think of each other, to turn 
our ship once more towards the trackless 
ways of space. Speira, Lydda, Marinoe, 
and Reinos await us ... . and all the 
still unexplored worlds of that vast 
stream. We will never be cut off from 
Earth any longer .... but her ways 
would be too narrow for us now.” 

Nadja leaned her weak frame against 
his shoulder. “Lydda first,” she said. 
“Lydda and your sight back again. After- 
wards .... all the ways of space! We 
will lift other planets from the airless 
death, guide other embryo civilizations up 
from the abyss of evolution .... meet 
other species whose minds can teach 
things to ours. Yes, Earth is too small for 
us now .... but we will come back to 
her often.” 

Carl Gordon pulled himself painfully 
to his feet as they spoke. Standing before 
the larger vision-plate, Nadja and Knute 



Savary were looking outward away from 
the flaming torch of the Black Moon’s 
pyre, towards strange worlds of invisftle 
light and unknown orbits racing in the 
distant, asteroidal stream. The air-guard 
swung his own vision-plate the other way. 
Earth swam up glowingly within its field 
.... a mighty sphere, pulsing with soft 
colors against the starry reaches beyond. 
Across space, her voiceless call sped out 
to him and the vision of her future glowed 
brightly within his mind. Ydraas touched 
his arm. 

“I am glad that we have saved her,” 
he said, “Some day. Earth-man, our 
worlds will be woven together with in- 
visible bonds. The solar system will be 
one great union .... evolved by your 
Savar/s band.” 

Zonlor’s grave thought coursed towards 
them as he staggered to his feet. 

“A gfreat future looms ahead of us. 
Fountains of knowledge as yet unexplored 
will be brought into the union we dream 
of here. The course of spacial laws has 
been diverted .... organic life has con- 
quered the blind cosmos. One day we shall 
all of us belong to the United States of 
Sol." 

Beneath them, the swaying globe of 
rescued E^rth floated upward towards 
them. Afar, reborn Speira turned in the 
conquered night of space. Between them 
sped the invisible bond of an indestructible 
tie. The conquest of space had begun. Man 
had tamed the cosmos. Henceforth, the 
organic mind was ruler of even the stellar 
wastes. Ordained rulers of the greater, 
ordained world of solar space, Nadja and 
Savary looked outward at the blazing 
stars. 



THE END 
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THE BRAIN-EATERS OF PLUTO 

By Kenneth Sterling 

(Continued from page 825) 



a{q>CTid>xes. (Now you know how long it 
to^ to build the ship !) He also learned 
that science had advanced greatly and 
that they would be able to replace Uncon- 
scious Mary’s brain. 

Professor Jameson J. Keller, 

D.Sc., X.Y.Z., B.V.D., P.D.Q., leadii^ 
brain surgeon of the time, was to under- 
take the undertaking of replacing the 
brain. (He was an undertaker ») He made 
an incision in Unconscious Mary’s head 
and pot in the brain. Then he fd^ed her 
in an incubator to hatch. 

Ray Williamson was worried. Wtmld 



the operation be successful? Dr. Keller 
suggested that he read a magazine. He 
opened the newest copy of Nonsensical 
Stories. 

In the middle of "The Shylock of 
Space,” he was interrupted by the buzzing 
of a buzzer. He went into the incubator 
room and came out with Unconscious 
Mary (no toiler unconscious). She astd 
Ray clinched (embraced). 

And so ends this story of the spider- 
like brain-eaters of Pluto, the death-deal- 
ing insect-men of Mars, and the brain- 
less homo-sapiens of Earth. 



THE END (Thank Goodness) 



MAN IN ROCKET SHOT 6 MILES 

(extract from a boston newspaper) 



L*a4on, Nov, S (Sunday) (US) — His- 
tory’s first successful passenger rocket 
flight was achieved on Oct. 29 on the Island 
«f Sagen hi the Baltic Sea, according to a 
special dispatch from Rugen in today’s 
London Sunday Referee. 

The fliidit was held in strictest secrecy 
under the auspices of the German air min- 
istry, which has purchased the plane, it was 
stated. 

Otto Fischer, brother of Bruno Fischer, 
inventor ef the recket, was shot up 32,000 
feet — more than six miles — in the 24-foot 
long steel projectile. 

Fischer, it was said, at the peak of the 
rocket’s trajectory pulled the ring on a 
parachute attached to it and floated down 
to safety, shaken but nninjared. The ascent 
lasted 10 minutes, 26 seconds. 



Doubtful of returning alive, the dispatch 
adds, Otto entered the rocket and Bruno 
threw a switch. ’There was a hHnAag flash 
and the rocket shot out of its steel frame 
to disappear in the sky. 

It reappeared, a speck floating gently 
earthward, its pitot manipulating the fine 
so as to land on the island. Otto was quoted 
as stating; 

“I left the ground hi a deafening rear. 
An unbearable weight erushod me to the 
floor and I lost consciousness for a moment. 
When I came to, the alttraeter was flicker- 
ing at 32,000 feet. It began to drop rapidly. 
The asbestos floor was tremendously hot. 
The rocket was propelled only 200 yards 
by the Initial explosion. It was driven fur- 
ther by the remainder ef exftotiomr h> the 
tail.” 



TO A SPACESHIP By August W. Derlerti 

Proud monster of the deep, black skies. 
Soaring where the frozen death Kes 
In wait — probing with your human eyes 
The age-old secrets ai the skies. 
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CHILDREN OF THE RAY 

By J. Horvey Haggard 

(Continued from fage 839) 



ears rang. His eyes ached. Yet he realized 
that he must get up, that the hordes of Ta- 
trons would be surging over them. Water 
was pouring over his body in streams, 
beating his face in great continuous drops. 
He loosed the strangely limp arms of the 
scientist and struggled to his feet. At last 
he could see, dimly, a white unnatural 
vision which gradually became normal as 
his eyes readjusted themselves. 

At his feet lay Professor Bablon, 
stunned to unconsciousness, beat by the 
rain pouring viciously down. He saw a 
charred, scorched thing some distance 
away which had been King Tharg a few 
moments before. Or had it been years? 
Where were the Tatrons ? Dimly he saw 
them through the driving rain, a strug- 
gling mass of superstition-crazed crea- 
tures fighting their way down the slope. 
The pillar of fire was dimmed and hazy 
through the driving storm. The bolt from 
heaven which had struck down the king 
from their midst had been too much for 
them. The Grach-people had vanished 
also. 

He recoiled — then suddenly recognized 
the charred silken rope, down which a 
few moments before a tremendous vol- 
tage of static electricity had raced from 
the clouds. It was creeping by, and he 
seized it. A moment later, he was jerked 
over the ground viciously. 

He would not let go. He was down, 
dragging, holding on desperately. Then 
the rope paused. He reached up and 
jerked violently several times in succes- 
sion. It seemed that there was an answer- 
ing tug. He hoped wildly that it was from 
those above. 

At least the rope remained • quiescent. 
He swung it over near the limp body of 
Bablon, tied a bow-line under the scien- 
tist’s armpits. There was the faintest pulse 
in the old savant’s body, he thought, 
though he couldn’t be sure. The length of 
rope he had left beyond die bow-line he 



made fast about his own shoulders. Then 
he reached up and gave three titanic tugs. 

For a moment, there was no answer. 
Then with a surge, Bablon’s body left the 
ground behind the taut rope. An instant 
later, Connor was jerked from his feet, 
and the dim outlines of the ground faded 
beneath him. He was being pulled upward 
— upward. 

At last there was a great bulk just above 
from which there was a great port open- 
ing. Men — weird grotesque men in ^ace- 
suits, waiting in the airlock, were readiing 
down for them. 

Connor lost consciousness. 

When he awoke, he was aware that he 
lay upon a cooling bed, and that men 
were speaking above him. He opened his 
eyes to see the uniformed figure of Cap- 
tain Dane hovering over him, with white- 
clad physicians in the background. Con- 
nor grinned a bit painfully. Captain Dane 
gripped his hand wordlessly and did not 
speak. Yet his jaw corded with the strong 
emotion which he felt. 

• "How’s the professor?” asked Connor 

upon awakening. 

"All right,” returned Captain Dane. 
"But it’s the last time I’ll ever let anyone 
out on a trip like that. When we saw what 
had happened to the cable, we dared not 
venture down there — . All we could do 
was to drag a non-metal rope through the 
clouds in the scant hopes that you were 
yet alive down there somewhere. We’ve 
been dredging blindly ever since we 
wound up that charred cable.” 

Connor felt a knot in his throat at this 
devotion from the old captain for his sub- 
ordinates. There was nothing he could 
find to say. His eyes blurred with grate- 
ful tears, and he started to speak but ut- 
tered inarticulate words. 

“I understand,” said Captain Dane. 
"Don’t try!” And he hurri^ from the 
room. 



THE END 
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CAVERNS OF HORROR 

By Laurence Monning 

(Continued from page S65) 



"Hmm !” he said with raised eyebrows. 
"So that's it, is it I Now do you three want 
to leave the house quietly and go to your 
homes, or would you prefer to make 
trouble and arrive at the police station? 
You should be ashamed of yourselves 1” 
"Blast your impudence !’* snorted Col- 
onel Marsh, “Smithers is down below the 
ground fighting leathery beasts this in- 
stant .... I tell you, he told us so him- 
self!” 

That, you see, was pretty hopeless from 
then on. Even the colonel saw the point 
and stopped talking, to stand biting his 
lower lip with his teeth and tapping sav- 
agely with his foot. 

"Let’s go,” said Seeman shortly. 

• We made inquiries when we got back 
to the city — still only the afternoon of 
that incredible day — and learned some- 
thing of poor Smithers’ affairs. He had a 
cousin, it seemed, who would inherit the 
estate. The cousin lived in England. I 



called up a lawyer I knew and put certain 
guarded questions to him. It appeared 
that nothing could be done by any one 
until at least seven years after Smithers 
vanished. Until then he would be pre- 
sumed still alive. After that, we agreed 
wearily, the cousin might be af^roached 
with a view to buying the estate (Colonel 
Marsh is wealthy) and so there does re- 
main a dim possibility of our some day 
learning more about those caveriB of hor- 
ror. 

Seeman and I tried hard to get drunk 
that night, but we couldn’t do it. We con- 
sumed unbelievable quantities of hard 
liquor in my apartment and then went 
around to the Stranger Club and drank 
more there. The horror of those last few 
minutes remained with me for three days 
and I still do not care to think about it 
more than I can help. Only last night I 
dreamed about it again — that high- 
pitched unnatural voice screaming . . . . 
screaming .... screaming .... 



THE END 



“Lost Continent*’ Found on Indian Ocean Floor 

Expedition Reports Trace of “Lemuria” Mountain Chain 



CALCUTTA, Dec. 12 (UP). — Scientists, 
groping along the floor of the ocean be- 
tween India and Arabia, have discovered 
what they believe to be the “Lost Continent 
of Lemuria,” it was announced today. 

Members of the Murray Oceanographic 
Expedition, exploring the deeps of the Gulf 
of Aden in a three-month survey, said they 
had discovered ten ranges of hills on the 
subsurface, running in a general direction 
from northwest to southeast across the 
gulf. 

Also, between India and Arabia, they 
found two submerged mountain chains, 
with a raised plateau and a deep valley, all 
hitherto unrecorded on ocean charts. 

SejnMur Sewell, leader of the expedition, 



said there was little doubt that this sea 
floor was once a large land area. 



Lemuria was the name given by Ernst 
Heinrich Haeckel, German biologist, to a 
hypothetical continent under the Indian 
Ocean, which he believed once connected 
Africa and western Asia because of the fact 
that lemurs, monkey-like animals, were 
found in such widely separated regions as 
the island of Madagascar and the Malayan 
Islands. 

Since the posing of Haeckel’s theory, 
however, the need of it has been dissipated 
by the discovery of remains of extinct 
lemurs in Europe, western Asia and the two 
Americas. 

(from the New Yerk Herald-Tributu 

for Dee. tS, 19SS) 



Haeckel’s Thewiy Recalled 
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THE LITERARY CORKSCREW 

By David H. Keller, M.D. 

( Continued from page 873) 



seller. All we want is your price and roy- 
alty agreement, and we will sign a con- 
tract with you at once. But I want to ask 
you something. I have been watching your 
work for ten years, Mr. Le Kler, and the 
only word to describe it, is ‘spotted.’ 
You are one of the most persistent in- 
and-out writers I have ever met. What is 
the reason?” 

“It is this way,” answered the author. 
“When I write for pleasure, the stuff is 
poor. Then my wife makes me write for 
profit, and something happens to me, and 
the stories please you. That’s all.” 

“In other words,’"’ added the wife, “we 
wish to keep our secret. If people knew 
what it was that made my husband an 
author, there would be a haJf-million new 
authors in the next year. The competition 
would be so great that there would be 
nothing in it for anyone. Now, how about 
that contract?” 



The new book sold. The income was so 
satisfactory that, for the next year, the 
loving couple just played around the 
world. They were in Paris one week end, 
and Mary Le Kler happened to be looking 
over the New York Times Book Review. 
Being called away, she carelessly tossed it 
into her husband’s lap. When she came 
back, he was all excited. 

“Did you notice this new book, Mary ? 
The reviewer says that it’s going to be the 
outstanding novel of the year. ‘Out of the 
Depths,’ by Dr. Newberry. That is the 
man that you consulted, isn’t it? — the man 
who ordered the tonic for me. I never 
knew that he could write. Funny for a 
neuro-psychiatrist to become an author.” 

Mrs. Mary Le Kler read the review 
carefully. Then she smiled, as she com- 
mented, 

“The doctor must have taken some of 
his own medicine." 



THE END 




Wonder Stories presents 

The cream of contemporary Sdeim-Fiction. A few of the forthconring taka are: 



THB ROBOT ALIBl<T8 by BandoBliKler. Too outty authors auume that eatra-terreBtrial vititon would 
be gre e ted with **W^come to our BarHil'* upon Uiieir visit to our planet, but human nature Is a very 
mysterious thing. This story is particulaity realistic, for it ghres a true pc^rayal of bow creatures from 
space would be received by the **inteUigeot” creation known as Man. 



THB DOORBBLL by David H. Keller, M. D. The mere mention of the author's name signifies the 
quality of til^ ti^. It is ty^al of the type that has made him the favorite of thcwisands of our readers. 
This is barod on a very unique th eme one never used before and so convincing that srou will have no 
doubt of its possibility. Psychology enters the tale, as it does all of Dr. Keller's work. 



DRUSO by Friedrich Frdcsa is a novel tranriated from the German fby ’Fletcher Pratt. Om f^ers 
are always reedy for translated stories — especially tiie German <mes, (<x they are nost mwough In thetf 
development arid leave no hasy half^conoeptions in the reader's mind. You wul find Drusv well 
up to riie Qcnnaa standard — a triumph of foreign sdence-fieti<Ri. 



THE CONTRGb DRUG by Benson Herbert is based on a most unusual idea. Self-control, we 
is to a as the governor is to the phonograph. It limits our emobona a^ us raaonm, WhM 

would a man do were he to lose this quality entirely? Hls slis^test desires, whether good or evil, would 
b^ome mad determination. Our author gives his version of the chaos riiat would result. 



Watch for these stories in the next few issues, among 
many others by the leading authors in the field 

WONDER STORIES-OAr;7£.i.^£iyssr^JirD5 



Passin3 of die Planets — 

J(jmd-> 

by H. S. Zemo 

Spa^ of the Earth once gave her birth 
When Time was a dream unborn — 

She spins there in Space, presenting a face 
Fierce-ravaged, scarred, and foiiom. 

No more than a tomb, laid low by a doom 
Writ deep in the scheme of each sphere. 

Her surface once bore (now bearing no more!) 

Such life as we’ve never known here. 

Creatures like Man, but built on a plan ^ 

Above and beyond his poor ken; 

They flourished when he was a mote in the sea — 

And laughed at the Worms that were Men. 

Their towers soared high and thrust to the sky; 

They harnessed the secrets of Power. 

Outlawed was Blood, and the Law of the Mud: 

But eyes closed to the coming Last Hour! 

Then tragedy fell, and sounded the kndl 
Of mighty, along with the weak .... 

The stones from Uack Space crushed out a great race, 
Flaying Luna unth Doom grim and bleak. 

The comet, too, came, aod'^>ewed gas and flame; 

And air gone, life fled Hke a breath; 

Whik on Earth, Man the Worm, with future yet firm, 
Ranted feet on the ladder to Death. 
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nee Questions 
and Answers 




T his department U conducted for the- benefit of reader* who hare pertinent <xa*ri*e on modera IctetltllM 
facts. As space is limited, we cannot undertake to answer more than three aneetioas for each latter. 
The flood of correspondence reeeired makes it impractical, also, to print answers a* soon as we rseair* 
questions. Howerer. questions of general interest wilt reeelTa careful attention. 



THE ASSOCIATE SCIENCE EDITORS OF WONDER STORIES 
are nationally-known educators, who pass npon the scientific principles of all storica. 



astronomy 

Or. eiyH PtiiMr. Pb.O. 11.0* 

Curator. The Aaerlcao Kuiwia tf Nat* 
ural CUftory. _ 

PrufMtor Wllllum i. LuytM. Ph. 0. 
Uoiranlty of Mlxmaaou. 

ASTROPHYSICS 
OmoM H. Moiizol. PS.D. 

Barrard CoUago Obiomtory. 

AVIATION 

UsCol.WIUtaai A.B«vm. B.S.. M.S.. M.C. 
Air Corn? Resorro. Profeisor of AMOoau- 
tleal Engineering. Iowa State College. 
Profioaor Earl D. Kay. B.Sm M.8.. M.E. 
Hoad Department Btoohaalcal and Indui* 
trial Engineering and Profeasor of 
Aeronautics. UnlTerslty of Kanaas. 
PrWMaor fiaorgo J. HlotiM. . ^ _ 

B.S.. Am^. Eat. 
AaaoetaU Profeaaor of Aaronautlcal fin- 
glneorlng, ViUreraltr of Detroit. 

J X W. PavTovakl. 

M. a E.C.. M.S. 
Da^tfflont of AoronauUctl bglneorlog. 
Untreralty of Ulchlgtn. 



PnfMtw JolM E. YoMtW MATHCMATIOS 

-PJ" Pmtwsw Wtias a. Tltmwth. 



Dopartment Meehanloal 
Vnlrersltr of California. 



^ j — - - • ^ — a Wmiww n* 

■nglnoorlaf. DalToeiltr. 



BOTANY 

Profoaaor Elmar Q. Campball 
T^nsflrania CcrflaM. 

Profaaaar Mwgai^ Clay Farguaafia PS.O. 

Wallaatay CoUaca. 

PrafoMor C. E. Owom 

Oregon Agricultural Callega. 

CHEMISTRY 
Profaaaar Qarald Wondt 

Bditor. Chamloal Berlewi. 

ELECTRICITY 
Profaaaar f. C. Auatla 
Formerly of Dartmouth Ci^ga. 

ENT0M0L09Y 
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Doan. Busiay IzutltuUon for Baaaarcb la 
A^lad Biology. Harrard Unlraralty. 



MEDICINE 
Dr. Dmrld H. Kollar 

PHYSICS AND RADIO 
Lao doFarodt PS.D. D.St. 

PHYSIOS 

Profaaaar A. L. PIMh 
Dhlrariity of Maine. 

PSYCHOLOOY 
Dr. Mariorla E. BaSaoali 
Aetlng Dtractor. Payeholoflaal 
CUnlc. Uaiforaltiy of Ha wait 

ZOOLOfiY 

Dr. Jaaopli G. Yoahlakg 
Tala UnlToralty. 



The Human Aura 

Editor , SciENCB QuraneNS and ANStteES: 

I have heard considerable about the mysterious 
human **aura’* which is supposed to surround every- 
one. 1 have the idea that it Is not scientific, but sosm 
imagined manifestation to be classed with psychic 
phenomena. Is there reaUy any truth in it? 

Lawbsncs Feank. 

Bacine. Wisconsin. 

(The snbjeet yea raentioR. the homan aQra« ta not a 
aaperstition bat a real edentifie fact which is well 
establidied and firmly based by experimentation. This 
topic was folly discossed in ^e July. 1932* issue ef 
our sister publication* **Everyday Science and Meehan* 
ics/* 

Editor , SciBNCB QirEsnoNS and Answers: 

This aura is ciMuposed of nltm-vietet radiations and 
can be detected by the photo-electric cell* or **electric 
eye.” This phenomena is ef coarse not visible to 
human beings, but is supposed to be seen by ants. The 
aura is stronger at times than at others. When a per- 
son is greatly excited er angry* er has just been out in 
the bright sunlight for a considerable length of time, 
he has a much greater aura than when he is calm. This 
nidiatioR is thought to be caused by the constant re- 
generation of cells in the individaal. 

A. Gurwitch, a Russian* was the first to discover 
these rays* which emanate from living tissues, in 1926* 
while experimenting with tadpoles* onion roots, and 
yeast. 

A peculiar and interesting fact is that the total 
radiation of this sort emitted by the entire population 
of the earth would be just about strong enough to light 
an ordinary electric bnlb.^EDlTOR.) 



Dissolving a Compressed Spring 

Editor , Science Questions and Answers: 

In reference to the question in your May issue of 
Wonder Stories. A brass spri^ is compressed and 
tied with a platinum wire and immersed in sulphuric 
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acid. When the spring is entirely dissolved, what 
becomes of its former energy in being compressed? 
You stated that its energy is transformed into kinetio 
energy and later into heat energy in the liquid. 

Am I to understand that if the same brass spriiyr* 
not compressed* was immersed in sulphuric acid* 
that less heat would be generated than in the case of 
the compressed spring t MoeusoN, 

Indianapolis. Ind. 

(Naturally, the compressed ^ring, when dissolved* 
would give off more energy than one that is net 
compressed. It teek energy te compress the spring* and 
this energy must be relea^ when the spring disselvee. 
—EDITOR.) 



The Latr of Inverse Squares 



Editor , SciENCB Questions and Answgbs: 

Will *ou kindly alve an explanation of the law of 
inverse squares? 

Will you also define the resulting action when a pro* 
jectile is fired from a body moving in the opposite 
direction at an equal speed? ^ ^ Bbnnott, 

Parter* Colorado. 



(The law of inverse squares is generally accepted as 
pertaining to mutual gravitation between the bedics 
of the nniverse. The amount of gravitational pull of 
one body on another affects the orbits of both and 
allows astronomers to calculate ths weight of the in- 
volved bodies. The process is greatly complicated and 
too technical to discuss here. Just as the earth's 
gravitational pull keeps the moon in its oibit, so the 
sun keeps the earth and the ether planets in their 
various orbits. The law of inverse squares not only 
pertains to the wertds ef the universe, but also to 
atoms (where the nudeus remains stationary in rela- 
tion to the flying electrons, as the sun does in relation 
to the planets) and to the way that the apparent 
brightness of stars decreases wi^ their distance. 

The subject yon mention in your second paragraph i 
has been disewed very often in oar columns. TheJ 
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object yoa mention th«t is fired At the same speed ns 
the Tehide, bat in the opposite direction, wonld fail 
to the nronnd, the vehicle drawing away from it**— 
EDITOR*) 

Space Travel 

SdUtr , SciBNCG Questions and Answers: 

Since I started reading Wonder Stories two years 
ago, I have become a great enthusiast of inter- 
planetary travel topics. Now 1 have been asked by 
the sciei^ society to which 1 belong to give a lecture 
on this fascinating topic. I have therefore come to 
Wonder Stories for aid in getting some notes on 
which to talk. So I would be very much indebted to 
you if you would either return some information in 
the stamped, addressed envelope I have enclosed, or 
at least publish a few notes in the science corner for 
me. I have in my possession some information taken 
from Wondbr Btoribs in the Science Que^ions and 
Answers of the months June, 1930, November. 1931, 
April, June, and August, 1932. I thank you in advance, 
for 1 am sure you wiU help me. ^ 

London, England. 



if the speed of the object is great enough, it will float 
hack and forth between the walls until it gradually 
slows to a stop. 

Eating in a weightless space-ship would net be a 
great difficulty, once the food Vas in tho mouth, as 
the actions of the digestive organs are independent of 
gravity. 

The universe, from a space-ship, would look entirely 
diffeient than it does on the surface of the earth* 
In^ airless space, stars would not twinkle or look 
pointed. They wonld be tiny but extremely bright dots. 
Sunlight wonld not be diffused as it is in our at^ 
mosphere, but the sun would be incalculably brighter 
Md would blind one to look at it* while the surround- 
ing universe would be bright from myriad of stars 
that cannot be seen by us because of the atmosphere. 

The lack of air in space would also signify the lack 
of sound. A terrific explosion a hundred feet distant 
from the traveler’s ship could not be heard, as the 
sound vibrations 'would have no medium to reach 
his ship. 

Captain Nodrdung’s article goes on to discuss the 
possibility of creating an observatory in space to 
gather in the rays of the son and transform them 
into energy to be used as power. The accompanying 







The above illustration is adapted from one In the August, 1929, issue of *^Science Wonder Stories. This shows 
two cross-s^tions of the rotary house in space as conceived by Captain Hermann Noordung, AJ>- M.BL of 
Germany. At the left is the end view showing the concave mirror and the rotary house proper, llie living 
quarters are near the outer edge of the building, the rooms being built along the rim. A stairway and eleva- 
tor conn^ with the axial body and the air lock which one uses to go out into space or return' to the building. 
At the right is a view of tiie side that faces the sun. ^ The structure is arranged in the form of a great wheel 
because the centrifugal force is greatest on the circumference. 



(In, the July, August, and September, 1929, numbers 
of **Sclence Wonder Stories,’' we published a series 
of articles on *'The Problems of Space Flying," by 
Captain Hermann Noordung, A.D., M.E., of Berlin. 
We wfil here outline briefly a few of the things brought 
out by him. 

In the first place, a person would be weightless in 
space, which may cause trouble because of the fact 
that certain important groups of muscles would 
atrophy due to disuse, and would probably refuse to 
function when the traveler once again came under the 
influence of gravity. In this 'weightless condition, it 
would be necessary, or at least advisable, that all 
rooms be well padded and all sharp corners eliminated, 
for the traveler wonld be free to fly in any and all 
directions unexpectedly at the slightest clumsy motion. 

Water in a ship in free space would form Into 
globules when it was forced out of the container and 
remain suspended almost motionless in mid-air. Speak- 
ing of the weightless bodies in the ship, they would 
still obey the law of mass attraction, and would grad- 
ually be attracted toward the common center of 
gravity. Tliis motion Vonld be so slow, however, that 
objects would take hours to travel a foot, if unaided 
by outside forces. So, all things that were not fastened 
^ down, would eventuaUy meet on one of the w«lls, and. 



illustration is reprinted from the August, 1929, issue 
of "Science Wonder Stories" and shows Captain Noor- 
dung*s idea. The subject of interplanetary travel ia 
one that allows Infinite discussion and conjecture, 
though nothing practical may result for a long time. 
•^EDITOR.) 

Specific Gravity 

Editor, Science Questions and Answess: 

Will you please publish the list of chemical element 
with their specific gravity? ^ Leovy 

London, England. 

(We published a list of the chemkal elemeiits in our 
July- August, 1933 issue with their symbols. To reprint 
the list here with the atomic weight [specific gravity] 
of each would take too much room. We refer you to the 
physical table released by the Smithsonian Institute. 
The atomic weights range from 1.0378 for hydro- 
gen, the lightest element to 288.14 for uranium, the 
heaviest of the ninety-two elements. Yen can see by 
this the range that the elements cover. The heavier 
the element, the greater its atemic weight, or speeifie, 
(Continued on page 9U) 




I N thh 4epartaient we aliall pubUsli erenr month 
your opinions. After aD. this is your maguiae 
and it. is edited for yon. If we fall down on fte 
choice of our stories, or if the editorial hoar# slipa 
up occasionally, it is up to you to Toiee yeur 
opinion. It malies no difference whetiMr year tet- 
ter ia eomplimentary, critical, or wiMtber it aoA» 



tauis a good. oM-fashiened brickbat. All ara oimaWy 
weleoma All of your letters, as much aa spaea 
will allow, will be published here for the benefit 
of all. Due to the large infiua of mail, no com- 
munications to this department are answered Indi* 
▼idually unless 26e in stamps, to cover time and 
postage, is remitted. 



January the Worst Issue 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

WhRt is wtone with Wonder StohibsT Th« Jsn- 
nsry issue is the loorst one that I have seen in a Sons 
time. The stories themselves are good. They are written 
well, and the plots are original, but tbere^ is s<Hne- 
thing missing. At first I thought that they didn’t have 
enough pep, enough action ; but upon analyzing each 
story, I found that I was wrong. It seems to be some 
indefinable spirit that only experienced authom can 
put In. Something that leaves an impression after you 
have finished reading. 1 have just read John Tape’s 
'’Seeds of Life” for the second time, and it thrilled 
me just as much aa the first. It illustrates what I 
mean. 

J. Harvey Haggard tried something big in ”Evolu- 
lion Satellite” but — 1 don’t know. Maybe^ itfs because 
I read it when 1 was sick in bed, but it didn’t seem to 
click. This goes for the whole magazine. Also, maybe 
it’s because Fm getting case-hardened by years of 
reading, hut when I read old magazines now, 1 stfll 
get a thrilL 

Here is what I would Hke to know. Where are all 
the old authors — ^Edmond Hamilton, Gawain Edwards, 
E^el Newton, Ed Earl Repp, Dr. E^ler, Hari Vni- 
cent— I could go on like this for paragraphs, but I 
especially want something really gigantic, colossal, 
tremendous, enormous, stupendous, et cetera by Dr. 
Edward E. Smith or John W. Campbell, Jr. (Re- 
member the Skylark stories and Arcot and Morey?) 

And how about reviving the old comics — Hick’s 
Inventions, and those others that were printed about 
the same time. And maybe Mr. Gemsbaak can. give 
us some more ’’Scientific Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen,” 

Since we are on the subject of old stmries, m long 
time ago there was one called “Rice's Ray.” “Tddssr's 
Yesterday” in the latest issue was written by a man 
named Rice Bay ? ? I! 

Paul still is keeping up his good work. I can't 
help praising bis covers in every letter. The otiher 
artists can’t compare with him. I think the illustra- 
tion has a great effect upon the story. A good story 
can be spoiled by a poor illustration. That’s what 
happened to “Garfield’s Invention.'* Paul could have 
done much better, and ther^y the story would have 
had a much better effect. In contrast, see what Paul 
did for “\^nien Reptiles Ruled.” That iUustratien is 
ene of the best ones he has done for some time. He 
is losing his old style, however. 1 wish he drew like 
be did in 1929 and ’30. 

After an interval of some time, we have another 
science -fiction movie. The Invisible Man. It has at 
last appeared in this city. Another horror picture! 

Is Automaton, which I hear they are making, the 
same story which appeared in another magazine a 
couple of years ago? 

I ought to get the prize for spreading science- 
fiction. In every composition 1 write for school, I 
manage to get some science-fiction. 1 get good marks 
for them, too. For a book report, I am doing The 
Invieibie Man. In the astronomy club, I gave a talk 
on space-flying, and I hope I can them to have 
a panel discussion on some snch subject. 

Milton S. Rothman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(We do not wish to comment on this letter until 
yon have read the f<^wing ene, which start* off in 
direct contrast. — EDITOR.) 
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January the Best Issue 

E’dtfer, Wondsr Stories; 

I have just finished reading your January iaaue* 
which is the best one i have ever read. I think Um 
small sise ia O.K. ; the edges are magnifieent ; the 
paper just makes me yell with delight : the editoriaia 
are a perfect conglomeration of undiluted reason and 
the stories I — ah. these marvelous creations of the 
supreme minds of science-fiction I 'Nuf said 1 

Here’s my rating of the material la the January 
issue: 

(1) “The Exile of the Skies” — R. Vaughan— swell 
start. 

(2) “Evolution Satellite**— J. H. Haggard — uirasual 
ending. 

(3) “The Reader Speaks**— always good. 

(4) “Science Questions and Answers”— useful and 
amusing facts. 

<6) “The Man From Ariel” — a different type of 
short story. 

(6) “When Reptiles Ruled” — O.K. 

(7) “Garfield’s Invention” — A new ray; tastes 
good. 

(8) “Moon Plague”— So help n». Plant-men 1 

(9) “The Secret of the Microcosm” — An old plot. 

(10) “Today’s Yesterday” — Too radioesque for me, 

(11) “Impressions of the Planets— Venus”— I don’t 
like poems. 

(12) “The Riddle”— I dislike rhymes. 

Now for the cross-examination. Who is Bpaaninondas 
T. Snooksf??9? Please give me the dope on him. I 
have nearly gone nerty oyer the question. Also, how 
does a would-be author write and mail his manu- 
script. how much do you pay for stories you accept, 
and what kind ef stories do you want? 

WiLLUM J. MincLB, 
Harrisburg, Pa- 

(Mr. Rothman opens his letter saying that the 
January issue was the vtorst one and Hr. Mcikle 
opens his stating that it was the best. New which 
one are we to believe? By the trend oBk«r lett^ 
sent in. we must side more with the latter. 

Mr. Rothman : You seem to hit the idea in your 
second paragraph where you state that the January 
issue appears to be poor because you are oaae- 
hardened. It is a very frequent oc^rrenco far a 
reader to become tired of science-fiction for a short 
while from an overuse. But he invariably comes back 
to the fold before long. However, even though you 
become tired of present day material, you will ^wa^ 
like the first stoms that you reed — ^they leave pl ea s ant 
memcfries that time cannot erase, because they wero 
so novel when you first read them that they cam 
hardly be surpassed tn your mind. Does this settle 
the case? Edmond Hamilton, Dr. Keller, and many 
of the other old authors are still writing for us, but we 
prefer to give the new writers a chance to show yon 
what they can As for comics — we’ve plenty^ ot 
them on hand. The last thing we heard about tbo 
picture AutonuU&n was that they had put the story 
on the shelf and ceased production. 

Mr. Meikle: Snooks snooked away again recently, 
but every time we catch hiuiv we bind him to a ebabr 
and torture him into wriUng another story. We sug- 
gest that you write to us asking for our SuggestSons 
to Authors mentioned in the January issue* 
—EDITOR.) 
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Sequel Seconded 

Editor , WoNDEitt Stories: 

You were sure right about demandlntr & sequel to 
“Today’s Yesterday,” by Rice Ray. He certainly 
knows how to write. The story was — to use slang — 
peachy. I can’t comment upon the other stories, 
as I haven’t read them yet. 6ut--don’t forget that 

Norman Miller, 
New York, N. Y. 

(We hope that Mr. Ray reads this brief letter and 
favors us with the required sequel. This is not the 
only request we have had for it. — EDITOR.*) 



“Exile” a Hit 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

May I drop a line of congratulation for the story 
starting in the current Wonder Stories — “The Exile 
of the Ski^.’’ New — ^absorbing, with novel angles— 
it is a delight. 1 was so disappointed in the rest of 
the stories — “The Man From Ariel” got nowhere— 
neither did “Today’s Yesterday” nor “The Secret of 
the Microcosm” although th^e last two started well 
and had hne ideaa — but it seemed the authors simply 
gave up. “When Reptiles Ruled” is suitable for a 
child’s primer. The rest of the stories might just get 
by. But this new serial is Ace High. Vaughan evi- 
dently is a writer of depth and of thought. He has 
built carefully and constructed sensibly and con- 
sistently and logically. I am looking forward in- 
terestedly to further developmenla in the story and 
In him as an author. Gertrude Gordon, 

New York City. N. Y. 

(We are very glad that you like the current serial 
and are sure that many of our readers will acclaim it 
greater than the so-called “classics.” The ‘ rest of 
the letter should signify that we do not pick out the 
complimentary letters for these columns, but print 
only ones that are of interest. We are willing to do 
this, but the writer must be able to “take it,” for 
you will find many of our readers to disagree with 
you when you denounce any of our stories, though 
we at all times shall remain neutral. — EDITOR.) 



Praises Before It Is Read 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Say, I certainly am hepped up about your January 
Wonder Stories. Haven’t read a story yet — mag just 
got here— but your issue possessed of a new policy is 
Better. Oh I What an improvement over the Decem- 
ber number — stories and everything. I haven't read 
a story, true; but the cover’s got that eomething to 
it. and I am just crazy over it. I still don’t like the 
idea of prospective horror stories in the mag, but 
I tell you, I know I’ll enjoy this month’s contents 
before having read them. The “pre-vues” of all of 
them are so good. And there is so much. “Exile of 
the Skies” muat be good. Ooofa, “The Man From 
Ariel” looks different, and ditto “Today’s Yesterday.” 
And I'm sure I shall like “When Reptiles Ruled.” and 
my heart will delight in knowing “The Secret of the 
Microcosm.” And finally, even if I won’t like the 
“Moon Plague,” there is another translation — “Gar- 
field’s Invention.” And altogether. I’m telling you 
you don’t know how good this number looks to me. 
Oh, my letter printed too— thanks. And I have my 
eye on “The Last Shrine” and “The Vengeance of a 
^ientist” ; and “Druso” and “Xandulu” 1 ! ! 

Forrest J. Ackerman, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

(This is a most unusual letter. Mr. Ackerman is 
super-enthusiastic even before he has read the dis- 
eusaed issue. We know a little of the inside story con- 
cerning him — how he keeps constant correspondence 
with dozens of science-fiction fans and has the most 
complete and unique collection of this type of litera- 
ture. Perhaps he knows what’s good even before he 
has read it. You will see by other letters in this 
issue that what is one fan's meat is another’s poison. 
However, there is more meat than poison.— EDITOR.) 



Our Hackneyed Stories 

Editor, Wonder Stories; 

In the past I have mailed you more or less worthy 
letters for your “Reader Speaks” department, but 
they have not been printed. However. 1 earnestly 



entreat you to print this one, since I am in^rested 
in both the editorial comment and the opinions of 
other readers concerning the suggestions 1 am about 
to advance. 

I will start out with the more or less time-worn 
accusation that your stories are degenerating, at 
least as regards science. Rocket-ships roar out to 
Mars and back with hardly a hint as to the dangers 
and difficulties of astronautic travel and how they are 
overcome ; robots of all sizes and shapes stalk 
through your pages without the details, possibly 
cumbersome, certainly interesting, of what makes 
them tick ; ray-guns flicker and flash with a minimum 
of explanation. Descriptions of the dwellers on other 
planets are almost childishly simple ; and the fact 
that they are almost invariably only a modified form 
of man is an insult to the reader’s intelligence. 

Another favorite of your authors, this time in 
regard to plots, is the old, old idea of saving the 
earth from an invasion of far superior creatures ; 
sometimes involving interplanetary wars of curiously 
hackneyed description and waged by such gigantic 
fleets that one wonders how the earth ever raised the 
money to pay for them and the men to man them. 

I began reading this magazine sometime in 1931. 
I believe, and have since discovered a great many 
back numbers, and it is my opinion that they show a 
marked decrease in science since the earlier years of 
this mag. To be sure, they were not perfect; many 
of them had too little action, while today, perhaps, 
we have too much. 

To sum it up, the best science-fiction mag on the 
market is degenerating into a magazine of adventure 
stories with a scientific background. 

My proposal is to inject new life into science-fiction 
by the adoption and discussion of two fairly new 
branches of scientific thought. I refer to psychology 
and more particularly to the sciences of sociology and 
economics. 

Will the cities of the future be built for sensible 
living or for real estate speculations ; what will they 
be like ; how alK>ut transportation ; what will the next 
world war be like; what will the results, immediate 
and permanent, be; will the currency of the future 
be based on a gold standard, the energy standard of 
the technocrats or the production of some essential, 
such as wheat; what will be the scientist’s place in 
the government of the future ; how will he achieve it ; 
is democracy through, or just beginning; what would 
be the effects of the discovery of atomic energy on 
the coal regions and oil firids . . . , 7 Etc., etc. ; a 
million queries pop into cay mind as I sit here pound- 
ing my typewriter. How about it, readers, what’s 
your opinion? 

“The Revolt of the Scientists,” a swell yarn, was 
such a story as 1 hope for. “The Lunar Consul” gave 
strong hopes of being one. but then collapsed in the 
second instalment. Incidentally, just as a suggestion, 
why not let one of these would-be-reformers-by-force 
achieve world dominion ; the author’s treatment of the 
rest of l^e yarn would be interesting. 

In closing, may I remark that I completely agree 
with ^ose who condemn time-traveling as Impossible, 
and that a few humorous stori^ would hrip a lot. 
I suggest that Clark Ashton Smith confine his — er— 
literary efforts to Weird Tales or some such publica- 
tion. With a final plea that this letter be published, 
I am signing off. Charles H. Davis, Jr.. 

Bremerton, Wash. 

(May we suggest that you read our new policy 
editorial on page 655 of our January, 1934 Ksue. 
There you will find an announcement that we will do 
our utmost to avoid those hackneyed plots that you 
mention in your second and third paragraphs. Just 
pick up your copies of Wonder Stories beginning with 
the November, 1983 issue and see how many of the 
stories in them have time-worn themes. We can 
assure you that you will find fewer of them in these 
issues and all those to come than you have ever found 
before in any science-fiction magazine, including the 
old Wonder Stories. Now, this is a strong statement, 
and we would not make it if it wm not our firm 
belief. Do you still think our magazine is degenera- 
ting? We’U bet ten to one that you change your 
opinion before very long. Many of our readers do not 
like the works of Clark Ashton Smith because thw 
are of such alien beauty that they are over their 
heads. Others of our readers have claimed that^ his 
stories surpass those of Poe, and we think this a 
most conservative statement.— EDITOR. ) 
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W« iHav« Improved 

Editor^ WoNDEa Stobaes: 

I am glad to note the improvement Jn WONDBa 
Stories of late. Some low grade material is bound to 
creep in at times, but it is a pleasure to observe the 
of hfopedessly amateurish hsmdiing, and 
^le barru^ of worn-out. ae^tatteowd plots «nd 
themes which marred bygone issues. Best ludc S<v 
the future. Eichard F. Shabight, 

Detroit, Mich. 

(This letter is indeed gr a i t i fyi ng te the e<^itors who 
try to please. We are pleased to see that you have 
noticed the (dtange tn material after oidy tfam iseoee 
haw been fmbhshed under out new policy. After all, 
our readers are already beginning t» notiee this, and, 
as Mr, Searjght, an author himself, states, the maga- 
zine has improved. — EDITOB.) 



A Si^xoitted 

£d££or« WoKDEB Stories: 

If letter sets too long or uni&taveBting eluiok 
it iato the wastebasket and read a dietienaxy. At 
least you learn something from a dictienazy. , 

1 iwt finished the December issue 4uaA <t was 
great. I hdd «£t for a while when money wm low but 
have yetumed with renewed vigor. 

**The Inouisttiou of rates first in my estima- 

tion. It hxin^ up an entirely new ^mugfat— had bowl 
*"ihe Heat Destroyers’* was oext, oaly no aci^Ufic 
explaxmtioQ was given. The others were all good hut 
the same old goods. If I wanted to read shout the 
hero and the yinain I’d buy Dime Detective or some- 
thing equa^ as cheap. 

The new size is fine but the stories are failing 
down as a whole. 1 always read Gernshaok^ editecials 
first— thej^re woria* more than all the atones pat 
together. 

Why do they always have to start a war, or fi^t 
some ntiknewn ^ast? I know thme must be « <xm« 
flict but a few «f the writers to -get a new idea. 

Paul !s a whiz. Winter has promise being even 
better. Why not a few more Illustrations to oaiA 
story; go^ pictures, not just sketches? 

But after aH, there is only one thing wrong with 
the mag. All the rest are personal views of a cranky 
reader. As soon os f fini^ my inag <H takes about 
a half-hour), I wiidi solemnly and reverently i 
^d another to read — and it’s a long wait tiU next 
month. 

Here is a skeleton, a bare ^leton, of a story that 
one of your writers might work up into something 
that reads like a novel. My science is a little hazy 
and I'm not even sure this is original, but after 1 
tell it, you use your own judgment on whether to 
throw it away or not. 

I believe it is generally conceded that all things go 
in cycles. Not motor cycles or bicycles but cycles of 
time and space. (Maybe I’m wrong, but that is of no 
voatter.) sun, I believe revolves around a yet 

Bun of which 1 do not know the name. <1 t^d 
70 B it was hazy..) 

Now suppose our sun had an orbit in the shape -of 
a parabol^ like Haley’s comet. (Tm not sure about 
Hidey’s oomet, either.) But like this comet, our sun 
swept close to this larger star v^dle completing its 
rotation and all life on aH the planets was ex- 
tinguished. This would explain Ihe cause of the 
earth’s being purified by fiw the geologists’ ice 
age at the extreme end of the parabola. Life could 
begin eometizne after we circled this star, and human 
life could begin after the ice age. Of coarse our solar 
s y s t e m would be traveHng slower at the farther end 
but it could gradually accelerate and attain its maxi- 
mum speed sweejMng around this star. 

Don’t ask why, I’m lucky I got this far. Take it 
for what it’s worth and how much do 1 owe you. 

Merry Christmas and many of them! 

1. M. Eaton, 

New York, N. T. 

(You must realize that every story nu^ have a 
plot and sequence of events with a defii^te ettmax and 
Seruniement. Without this, it is not a story. stery 
must have characters. Each character must do some- 
thing. If he does something good, he’s a bem; if be 
does somelhiiig evH, he’s a vvHain. £f it’s a woman, 
she’s either a heroine or a vtHa«ness. Withevt ftom 
one to four of these characters, the Ptwy ooald iwt 
•possibly hold Interest. 



Your letter is very refreshing, and we object to 
your calling your unfavorable comments '"the p^’Bonal 
views of a cranky reader.” Every one has a right to 
his own <^mans. This is a free oonntey and the 
liberty of free speech is in the Constitution — and we 
woaldn’t want to do anything unconstitutional I You, 
like many -of oax readers, appreesate Winter’s excel- 
leirt work. 

The plot you mention for a science-fiction story is 
not new— in fact, 'H is quite oM. Onr sun does not 
revolve around any xrther -sere, and Haley’s comet doeai 
not have a parabolic orbit. 

Merry Christmas to you, too, and a Happy NeW 
Yewr I— EDITOR.) 

A Word from an Avthor 

BdUor^ Wonder Stories: 

Some time bxs pamed sinoe 1 aired my views oni 
the faults and non-faults of Woewn Stobss. I 
havm’t the regularity of an Ackerman or a Darrow, 
either in writing stories or in writing letters, but 
when they do come, they are volumlnetB ewcuili to 
m^e up for lhe gap. 

First: the i>ew size, <xt the lefturn to a ^ze twice 
remov^. 1 dort*t like it— didn’t before. K somehow 
doesn’t seem to go with Wonbcr STOSon as the 
dressed-up, lai^ stae did. But a depresston is a de- 
pression, and if you are to keep on pxiwting stories 
yov can’t be annoyed by xi huge oveihead at a time 
when <Ad readers are falling ijK and new ewes are too 
poverty-stricken to become regular and show on the 
receipt side «f the ledger. After ah, except fer a 
collector who tries to bind his issues and have a nice, 
unRorm library without a lot of disappointing ups 
and downs at odd intervals, what really matters is 
what is in the magazine. 

Quito evidently, Wonder Stories is stiH a magazine 
whM6 writers -can experiment. “The Man Who 
Awoke*” presented the outstanding contribution to 
science-fiction since "The Time 'Stream,** which was 
beet since *’Seeds of Life,” which was the best 
since the "^tylark” stories, which — but why go on? 

Starting with the first of the little issues, it has 
the quality of the little theater — unifoinsiy good. 
Messers. Perry, Jacobi, Manning, and Hazard are 
Quarreling over first pl^e. Mr. Patzer, unfortunately, 
has undisputed possession of the lartr— “The Lunar 
Consul” doesn’t live up to its title — isn't unusual ox 
experimental enou^. Some day 1 must write some 
editor several single-spaced pages on titles whose 
stories didn’t quite come up to snuff. For consola- 
tion, the new serial, “Evtdution Satellito*” does, and 
has t>ne -of Paul’s best drawings for a fiointispieoe, 
even if the cover illustration isn’t as good as some. 
You can’t beat Paul at his best, for certain types of 
story. The recent reprint of “The Second Deluge,” 
with Morey at the pencil, showed that. 

You hit things nicely in your introduction to *‘The 
Tomb from Beyond.” You will consider stories that 
are not technically cold-blooded. You have a place for 
stories that, instead playing on some Quirk of 
science, try to draw a living picture of life unte 
Bon-earthly conditions. The only danger is in going 
too far in any one direction— but it must be very 
hard to maintain a balance when writes — and read- 
ers — have the tendency to stampede toward what 
se«ns popular. After aH — speaking for the writers— 
they are trying to make a living, and the blood of 
that ability is popularity. If 1 find I can hang on to 
the I got recently, perhaps a steady income w4U 
permit me to experiment a little more— and become 
unpopular. 

Brickbats: tbe theory (purely fictional of course) 
in *‘CaII of the Mech-men” is veiy, very interesting— 
but it has one flaw in it. What about the 
nwgnetic pefie? As a matter of fact, though I can’t 
quote chapter and verse without taking a day off to 
'^k it up, I think both areas have been explored, and 
while ■Aat doesn’t exclude tbe possibility etf the 
buried mech-worid, there ere no existing compasBOS 
which would settle on a spot as small as the one 
described. Experimental error, you know. That Is 
why Byrd and other explorers circle as they do wlien 
their observations tcH them that they are at the 
North or South Pole. They have to cover an area 
big enoi^b so that they are certain the pole wRl be 
inside it— an area as big as their error in determining 
the ^sition of the pole. By camping on tbe a»ot and 
making a long enough series of observations, they 
oovid hit It pretty aoeurately, bnt in a few ndnutoa 
mr a few hours— no go. Too 3>ed there isn’t a nice 
striped rod sticking otrt where the axle of the Eaxtb 
(CowUnued on page Q24) 
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SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 

^Con^inued from pnge 9S0) 

rrarltr* Mercury, the heaTieat lisaid. hu an aUaiie 
weight af 200.61* which la a sreat deal hoarier thaS 
many of the metaUi.—EDITOR.) 



A Broad Question 

Editor, SciENCB Questions and Answers: 

Kindly srive some information on the Solar System* 
particularly information on moons. 

.. Eugbnv Brafp. 

Bronx* N. Y. 

<Yea girt ub a rery broad qaestion to answer. Ptease, 
when sabodttinB inquiries, make them as specific as 
possible se that we can answer tiieai accurately. Yen 
will find that we include more information concemlns 
astronomy than any other subject in this department. 
We may offer you a few general facts here, hewerer. 

There are nine planets. They are* startiBg with ttie 
nearest to the sun: Marcary* Venus* Earth* Blats, 
Jupiter, Satnm* Uranus* Neptune, and Pluto. Mercury 
is the smallest in the solar system* and Jupiter the 
largest. In the huge gap between the inner and enter 
planets (between Mars and Jupiter) are the asteroids^ 
whldi some beliere to be the remnants of a fentor 
planet which had somehow been destroyed. 

The number ef satellites for each planet are: Mtrcnry^ 
nene: Venns, none; Earth, one; Mars, two; Jupiter* 
eight; Saturn* tea; Uranus, four; Neptune* one; 
Plato* none diMoyered. 

The erbite of most sstelUtes are almost exact drclea, 
exc^t for ear own. which has an nnnsnaL eUiptie one. 
There are many interesting facto to connection with, 
the moons ef Jupiter* especially the frequency ef their 
eclipeee and transits. Throng small telescopes fear 
of the satellites can be seen reyelring around the ptonet. 
When one ef them paeses behind the planet or the 
planet paosee between it and the eun. it disappears; to 
the totter case* becanse they only shine by r^teeted sun- 
light. as the planet Jnpitw its^* and the reason for 
its disappearance to the former case Is obrions. YYhen 
the moons pass across the surface of the ptonet* small 
ronad diadows can be seen on the bright surface of 
the world. These occnrrences are called eclipses. 

If you are very much interested to astronomy* you 
will find many g<i^ books on the subject to any public 
tibraryv^DlTOR.) 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(C<nttinued from page 9SS) 

should be* so that they could shinny up and tack on 
their flags. The chances are the first American on 
the spot would saw it off and bring it home for a 
souvenir. . 

In the December issue* '‘Invisible Monsters stands 
out like a sore thumb-^r, perhaps* a better simile 
would be a Russian medal. It sparldee — like the medal, 
not the thumb. Even if the story itself were poorer* 
the writing would redeem it. If he is English, as 
would seem to be the case* Mr. Harris may be able 
to become the Dorothy Sayers of science-fiction. There 
may not be enough mystery fans in your audience to 
catch the reference, but Mias Sayers excels in a 
glorious combination of characters and plot which 
cannot be beatei^^ving people in a living story— 
and titot is what science-fiction needs. 

P. SCHUYLMB MILLML 
Scotu. N. Y. 

(Mr. MiUer^s letters, like his stories, are id ways vwy 
interestiiig. We are glad to get your oo 

new WoNDNR Stowms. We have returned to the smaU 
else because the majority of our active jeadera ^have 
demanded it— *nuf said. You mention a flaw m "The 
Call of the Mech-men.** Naturally, a littie inconsto- 
tency must leak into a good tade now and th^, but 
there was nothing really scientifically ^possible in 
the story— we are guarding against it. Wa would ^ 
pleased to receive your future seience-nctlon efforts 
when you find time to compose them. We have not 
heard from yon totoly-^EURTOR.) 
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"Deluge” 

Editor, WoNDBK Stowes: 

Immediately after seeing the motion picture versioii 
of S. Fowler Wright's "Deluge,” I sat down in front 
of my typewriter and tapped out this message. 

I ask — in fact, 1 demand, that all true scienee^fiction 
fans see tbk stirring picture. 1 know they'll like it. 
In my own case, for example, 1 wanted to shoot, to 
tell everjhody ^at I was a scienee>fiction addict. 1 
waa as proud of Delv^e as if it were my own achieve* 
ment. 

The section of the film portraying the destruction 
of New York is particularly impressive. To see the 
towered grandeur of the greatest city in the worid 
topple to dusty ruins, to see it buried beneath tons of 
seething, roaring ocean, is the most awe-inspiring 
part of the fantasy. To see great ships tossed about 
by the gigantic waves that env^dope New York, to 
see the earth slide and shift like a soul in agony, to 
be^ the reports of the world-wide cataclysm coming 
over the radio, is breath-taking. 

1 have tried to set down my impression of Deluge. 
Maybe 1 have succeeded ; maybe not, but in closing, 
1 again urge all eclence-fictioneers to see this mar- 
velous production. Verne Wbixs, 

Queens Village, N. Y. 

(When we saw the picture Deluge, we were as de- 
lighted with it as you are. It was truly an excellent 
science-fiction movie with some colossal scenes. The 
Invieible Man is now making the rounds, and we bear 
that the producers are now making some others of 
this type including others by H. G. Wells.— •BDI'TOR.) 



A Rooky Reader 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I don't like the new size. To the average man it 
puts it in the dime novel class and I’m sure your 
readers do not want that. Except for that, 1 have 
found little cause to complain of your magazine. 1 
have been reading Wonder Stories since the January, 
1983 issue and am glad you changed to the 25c size. 
I hope that you don’t have to combine issues again 
in the near future. 

As for Clark Ashton Smith, be has the right idea 
of our existence on another planet but it doesn’t make 
a good story. I hope to see more of the works of 
Laurence Manning, Nathan Schachner, John Beynon 
Harris and D. D. Sharp. "The Man Who Awoke” and 
"The Revolt of the Scientists” were exceptionally 
good stories, and I hope that authors will write more 
aeries like ^ese. 

Paul is doing fine, but as for your other illustrators 
(some of them) you had better stick to Paul. On the 
whole, your magazine is doing well and I^ stick to 
it in the future. With compliments for the editor and 
editorial staff. James Pomehbne, 

Chicago, IB. 

(We^ have not found that our new size makes the 
magazine appear dime-novelish. After all. It is not 
the format of the maga z ine that builds up its cir- 
culation, but the merit of the contents. *'The Visitors 
lYom Mlok,” the story you refer to by Clark Ashton 
Smith was masterfully composed and could hardly be 
executed by an author of lesser ability than he. 
There has probably never been a story that por- 
trayed the utter alienage of a foreign universe nearly 
as well ^ as this one. How do you like the work of 
our art^ Winter? We have decided to keep him 
along with Paul because of the deluge of favorable 
comments that has come in concerning work for 
our magazine. We thank you for your compliments 
for the editorial staff. We are indeed grateful that our 
humble efforts are being appreciated. — EDITOR.) 
f Continued on page 92$) 
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NATOMICAL 
MANUAL 



THE LIVING BODY 

Male and Female 

The Only Pt^nlar-Priced Anato- 
mical Atlas Published 

Only ^ 2 *®® 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OF 
SECTIONAL ANATOMICAL 
CHARTS AND ILLUSTKATIONS, 

PREPARED BX MEDICAL EX-' 

PERT8. 

This now book shows the hommm 
body with each aspect of Its stm^ 
tvre in separate sections; the exsel 
pssiHon of all ergaim every boaii 
mpscle, vein, artery, etc. 





LI»T OF PtATEO 


Plat. 1. 


Node Adult Female 
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Nude Adult Male 




III. 
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Dlseatlve System 
Mala Genital Orian Is 






Detail 




xt. 


Femafe Genital Ortas Is 
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XII. 


CnM-lwtlm .f Pi.,mnt 
FmmI. with Cbil,. 




AD plates T3 m> 
foot bigh) are 

printed in actual 
Batoral colors. 



Thus far, plates each as those 

E resented here have been so high 
I price as to be inaccessible to the 
pnbife. Oar plan in producing theso 
charts Is te make them available to every admit peras n . 

^e book b 14 Inches high and IH fnriies wime, couf- 
tatns twelve full-page color plates and twelve text pages 
Uhutrated with fifty photographs and drai^gs, mads 
from actnal photographs, and alt organs and parts of 
Me human body — male and female— arc riiown In groat 
detail In natural colors. 

Opposite each page, an explanatory text hi provided, 
urostrated with photographs and drawIngB to show In 
detail the different organs and olJier features af the hn- 
man body. The book fs recommended for nurses, art 
sted»ts, for lawyers for use fn Iftigatlsns, leetnrers, 
phyric a! cu lturists, hospitals, s^tariumiL adiMis, eoV 
legM, gymnasiums, life Insnraneo companies, employees' 
health departments, etc. 

.Bat every man and woman should own • eooy of the 
ANATOMICAL MANUAL for effectivo knowlefie of Ms 
or her own physical self! 

It is of ineetimahle eolue to the proopoUiee mother, 
heecnue of the information it provideo on the emen t ie l 
anatomioal faete of pregnancy and the otrmetnee of the 
female genital organa. 

JIfoney Refunded If T^ot StAUfatAory 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

6RENPARK COMPANY. Dept. WS-334 
245 GrMtiwUli Rtreet. New Yerk. N. Y. 

OeoUemea:— Ibtcloied find $1.00 (Foredea and Ctneda reolt by 
Intematlonsl mon^ order), in full paymrat foe a copy of tbe 
ANATOMICAL MANUAL, as per your offer. 

Name 

Addreif 

City Btsts 
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$1,000 to $5,000 

CASH 

For a Few Pennies a Day! 

Present Conditions Demand 
Greater Security for Home 

The safety of our families 
and homes is continually in 
the minds of all of us in these 
times. The Union Mutual Life 
tympany of Iowa gives you 
l^e one sure means of guar* 
anteeing the necessities and 
comforts of life for your 
loved ones — sure, dependable 
financial help to fall back 
ujKin* no matter what 
happens. 

Now, at last, you may BUY 
exactly the kind and amount 
of life insurance you NEED 
for the protection of your 
family, right in your own 
borne, without high-pressure 
and without medical examination or fees I 
-ill SAVE all the« or you may 

BUY MORE PROTECTION lor lew premium I 

The new hlatory-makin* life insurance wllcy. Issued 
exdvSl?Sy by^ Union Mutual Life Company of 
en Jles you to put every penny of your inv Mt. 
protection for your loved ones — giving 
^^th. v«? M^niim ol de’Sindable prot*tlon for 
SIS.;? ptSiums. lew «U agent*’ commUsions and 
medical fees ! 

Why not make up your mind RIGHT NOW to sw 
for yourself exactly whet MODERN Ufe 
means to yon and your loved onest Fill 
the counon below. By return mail you vnU 
for FREE INSPECTION, one of «ie new Union Mutum 
Ilf* polides, which, tor only n 
pays life insurance benefits of *"iL,wI^^nt 

benefits of $5,000. fnctadfng loan 
■ddftiona. generous dividends, disabil ity 
paid-up fie&ures. A standard, full-corerage legal ro- 
serve policy at nearly "net” cost. ^ , 

Ask yourself this ouestton, please s "Why ahouldn t 
t profit by these remarkable new Ufe Insurance adyan- 
tages which are create for my special benefit and 
aerylce I” 

Fin in the eoapon below nnd msil today! No rM 
tape^no medical examination and no agent will emi. 
ACT TODAY! See the benefits of this romaAa^ 
new Union Mutual Life policy I Let us 
YOU, without one cent of expense ^or obligation to 
you that It Is, indeed, the greatest life Insurance offer 
ever made. 




••■■■•■www-w-COUPON**"""*'*”*"”"* 

Union Mutnal Life Company of Iowa, 

Dept. 218 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

PlsaM «and to* OBs of your FREE policiss to look 



Namo 

Address 

City St**® 

rtn <« PW. roHpon and mall today! 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 9S5f 
A Conyeident Magazine 
Editor, Wonder Storibs: 

I am writing these few lines just to let you know 
that, in my opinion, you have made a change for 
the best. Wonder Stories once more is a convenient 
magazine. I feel almost certain that its success wS 
continue. **Long live Wonder Stories!*' 

Raymond Pebi* Mariblla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Your enthusiasm over our new format confirms 
our belief that, as you say, the change was for the 
best. Wonder Stories is now being issued in a handy 
size that can easily be slipped into your coat pocket, 
and the quality of the stories, according to popular 
opinion, has improved. — EDITOR.) 



A Satisfied Reader 

Editor, Wonder Stobibs: 

I have been reading your stories for quite a long 
while, and enjoy them very much. I just want to 
say a few worda about "our" magazine. Without a 
doubt, I think you have the best magazine on the 
market. Your stories have just the right amount of 
science in them not to make it hard fior the reader 
to understand. , , , 

Jack I. Lono, 
Louisville, Ky. 

(Our modesty almost prevented ua from publish- 
ing this short-short letter. It fills a gap between tha 
longer ones and we feel that it refieots Uie opinions of 
many of our readers that do not write in their 
comments.— EDITOR. ) 



Onr Format 

Editor, WoNDBR Stories: 

Wonder SnmiBS in its new form pleased me very 
much, as, 1 assume, it has many others. It is so 
easy to read with its new size, and now fits on the 
shelf with the rest of the library. There is still one 
thing 1 disapprove of, however. 1 think you should 
throw out that absolutely rotten cut, heading the 
table of contents. I hope other readers having the 
same opinion will vociferate their objection soon. 1 
do not know which artist drew it, but it is certainly 
a discredit to his work. Why not fill this space wiUi 
a good picture depicting a future space-iiner such 
as was on the cover of the July-Augusl^ 19S3, issueT 
I think that was the best, most thought-stirring pic- 
ture for a science-fiction magazine that I have ever 
seen. Ck>ngratulatlons to Paul for his work ! ! ! 

Let*s have more from A. Rowley Hilliard, Laurence 
Manning, Sidney Patzer, J. Harvey Haggard. P. 
Schuyler Miller, and Festus PragneU. 

Paul J. Sykbs, 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

(Yours is the first objection we have 
to the illustration on the contents 
however, received a few letters , 

its return. It was drawn as a 
sclence-flcHon. and a careful 
conclusion. It there are others *^® .®®™? 

as you assume, we wish they would let w j™!”!. 
they do not like It. If we receive enough 
we will do away with the cut you mention.— EDITOR. ) 



Send your comments in to 

"THE READER SPEAKS” 

— ^We wfll respecf your opimOB*. 
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An Annual Wanted 

EdiUr, WONDW StoaiEa; 

Fmf* drawings are always topnoteiien, aad tto 
■toriea he illustrates make the greatest maguine in 
exiatenee. Even the paper it is printed on is good. 
Sinee WoNDEB flTOXiES Qvabterly has been diMoa- 
Oatted. wliT not put out a WONDBt 8r«» AwirvabT 
A year on the newsstands should have toeb a iw a ga - 
zizke sell enough copies to make it pay. In it you could 
have following make-up : one book-lengthirepxint 
and several new novelettes and short Gdoffiea. Of 
course, Paul vMwld do the Dlnstrating. The priea eonU 
be 60c for twice as much reading material as in the 
monthly. da«K DaiMW, 

Chisago, IB. 

(We may make aa announcement soon cencerniog 
the return of the (TvaarBSLY, or the issuance of an 
aeinial/-d£DITOR.) 



New Zealand Speaks 






Editor. WONICB SlORiEs: 

1 have been a regular reader ef WeiMM Smiag 
for ever twe years now snd would not he wicaoet w. 
1 think it is an excellent magazine, aakl wsay w^ 
armaged. Out here in New Zealand it eeatg aw abeot 
three times as much as it does in Arnerie*] hot in mf 
oplntoR, it is Wei! worth the money. I aat very nsaen 
Merseted in sciencc-Setion and spend nay tiase ssBe c t- 
ing aB ike magazines I ean. When it enma te avia- 
tion, however, Wordeb Stoeies has te take aaasa d 
place. How about organizing a competWIaa Mr ev er ' 
aeas rtaden? I should think it would take ea OJf. 

LeS WSTOOMMai 

Aokland, Kew TeehlWi 

(We have many readers In New Zetdaad aad are 
gM te tee that you like the magazine se asaeh. Aa 
to> aviatiom our magazine can not ay eeia llae er 
overemphasize one subject, and the aviatian we have 
t ed e y offers little opporttmity for science-lietion. 
—EDITOR.) 






THE MAGAZINE OF SEX SCIENCE 

{BSOCAMTTa fc r w ioit ms wafttl— , te mMEo 

te \mw mm tB 4 «• te rMd kjr avvy Mtear «f tea 

faallj. It la inatnieUTa. anflgfaunlnt— not * rteQoa book — 
oo nute i DoYtTMa. Defoted to BeteoM of Haidtb BrsIcdo. 

teouite M teteorfMt trttmt on Stz teliRi'H psfM, 

mte ottTMilM two-odor eortr. Bare are e few ef tte Moce 
tenarteoc uttetee: 

faDwteestte Is Wawaii <IINatiwM>; 
tetetetetteMl O isir riHa — Tte fiiteC Ete«if l l W s t 



rvHs^^efjwsi^ 



f wrwjiiti Prerfse Fsiwrties; HMSSt sad Its g tlela; 
••sad^Tnaiefcatsaae; PrtswiBre am OsscMaasac; mi- 
•we sf avMe e laerrtes e . 

(M a sop* s( gaxofooT oe ssv eiwisfisA m U yoa 
ijslw esBoot lupptr rvu. sood ^ is ttuiys ft* s veer st 
tte flj ypf ffl tetw. 

SEXOLOGY »T West Broadway NMrrsit,Rr. 



The BEAST of BEATH 

CAROLYN WELLS’ 

New Novel 

React this thrtHer 
^ in th€ 

BLACK BOOK DETECTIVE 

MAGAZINE 

MARCH ISSUE 



lOc 



NOW ON SALE AT 
ALL NEWSSTANDS 



lOc 



How You Can 

MAKE MONEY 

At Home! 









SwAstowHeUy Aownd ' 
-Me pefee of wrlM- 
Icae taferaseMon. 



W yen ste a rlcUss (uu «c wowsa) ef the recent ecooomls 
deprenfon — er s eoeiin who wante to edd to the femUr locoiBe — 
•r a man or womaa bajtoad middte aa* and dependent upon 
oteaw -or » r n aa t Mtlego itiAmco ott r*t k>c»tea--or a itu<ieBt 
wondarfoa tear Ui earn rour rear*a (nltlon— ior a tMv or girl 
dealrout of turning your spare time into SMiiey — te iMtter wte 
im» MM. If mu liavo Mthausted ywir meurtea ate MMt «ani 
■• tey mik wm mw 0 s mmS ate MpfuT fuMa te yw. 

Tte l.MD practica), MoDay'SMklng pUsf outliote te tu pagei 
w«a HOC created out of the iiMgtnatton. Tber are true report* 
wbat tbo u ias d a of people are aaCually doing ai tte ive*ent 
tiBp t» atra extra aaeef. Tte pitea tea* te«o toted, and bar* 
ba«o fosad pxacftcaL MeoMtfat and »to»abfc. 

Authentic Sources 

Sa^tte author regarding this remarkable and tliaely work— 
"Eilmntite ate pateeukiAg rMeareto way aweew a fy te ^btate 
tee IrOOD Money-Mahteg suggettioag eetoprltteg tete MOlL 
,ara*tebte Mure* waa taMrf, tteate ate 

acksowtedgmepf is eltended to file uTo. DeparteMiit ef Labagp 
the Bureau of Home Eeooomiea. the CMldrea'a Bvbte. 
OflMe ^ Bgamfow. tte BbpartmettC of A tifCuW wW g tte 
ment of tito Inferior, (te Ctegreastenal Ulbiwff, ate tte teter« 
ifitMKtant ef tte United 9utet OoremKOf Frlottig toffiew f« 
supplying tee writer with all available ieeeaaania, toaOtew 
and pubUeatioas.*’ 

Written to fill as tonuediate and prenlng need, teta ck- 
bauttfee eempflatien and descidptfoA of ever aoe tt w **’* rijf 
to ton apate tUne late ateoey te aaw aeafitobtt -torevffywe 
needtott It No Miter what yeor state or eoattdoa. age or aee, 
it wlB offer at least on* and proh^y many aecgeeClona w h i ch 
you maybe able to tun ouloktyjneo money. Tt has baen^oed 
so at to te witetA the reach of pos^d in the uMtte 

Stafae ate Caneda— (o tertogn oowurNa. n.3b. Or^ today 
befonv the supply i* exhausted. 

CRENPARK COMPAKY 

ais enenwlch StTse* N«r To*. ». T. 

tfs« (ft« Ccapoa Today 

Gnnyaik Cun wmy , 

m Gnncwleti St„ New Torfc, N. T,. Dcp*. WS 

I KMlm tlA» for wUoh plesss toot B» a copy of 1,H* 
IfeaMy lOAliig Ideaa. 1 onderatasd QitC my money wiS te 
xakinM tt tte book daaa nol pro** anttrely seUafaateay. Aa- 
dose gl-SS from countrlea other than X3. ft and Giaada.) 

Kama 

Street 

Town state 




For hundreds of years men and women have talked with 
hushed voices about “STRANGE PEOPLE” — men who 
are not men — women who are not women. No one has 
ever dared to talk out in the open al)Out it. Is it any won- 
der that the shocking, lurid facts of this great social evil 
are unknown to the great mass of men and women? Is it 
any wonder that strange nick-names are commonly used 
to describe these creatures. 



A DOCTOR CASTS THE LIGHT OF TRUTH 
ON THE STRANGE, EXOTIC WORLD 
OF TWILIGHT MEN AND WOMEN! 



Now a Doctor has dared to tear away the veil of mystery. 
In blunt, understandable words he describes the unbe- 
lievable facts. “STRANGE LOVES,” A Study in Sexual 
■\bnormalities, bv Dr. La Forest Potter, noted authority, is a document so weird, so startling, as to 
amaze the civilized world. Dr. La Forest Potter, the author, is a late member of the New York Countv 
Medical Society. Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston Gynecological Society, Associate Professor of 
Rhinology, Laryngology, and Otology, New York School of Clinical Medicine, and the author of many 
well known works. 



D 







THE TRUTH REVEALED! 

Can you distinguish these men and women of the Shadow ^\ orld? Do you 
know that their number is constantly increasing ? 1 he strange 
pnwer these men and women wield over normal people is 
almost unbelievable. Dr. ,<ii?otter says. "NO MAN ON 
EARTH HAS A CHANCE AGAINST A WOMAN 
ONCE SHE HAS SUCCUMBED TO ANOTHER 
WOMAN.” Actual clinical cases reveal the abnor- 
mal ties and the unnatural desires and erotic 
reactions of these twilight men and women! 

There are records that actually prove that men 
have been MADE INTO ABNORMALS. A 
startling, provocative indictment against the 
false modesty that has been responsible for the 
growth of these fantastic, strange amatory 
curiosities among savage and civilized races. 

STRANGE LOVE 

Dr. Potter tells al>out the hidden, secret passions that dominate these women s exotic 
lives. He talks about the tragic duality of the effeminate man -halt man -halt woman. 
He delves deep into the ages- relates the bestialities and savageries practiced by the oia 
Kgyptians. Hindoos, Greeks, Assyrians and Romans — the sensuality that was ascribe^ 

< ven to the Greek Gods, to Zeus. Apollo, Hercules and Jupiter — the grow-th throu^ 
hi«itory from ancient countries to France — to Germany — to its tremendous spread 
.through the United States. 

MUST THESE SUBJECTS BE CLOTHED IN SILENCE FOREVER? 

Fearlessly, openly, the meaning of many misunderstTOd subjects is brought under 
the searchlight of truth. Sadism -Necrophilia — Phallic Worship — Sodomy- Peaer- 
a>ty Tribadism — Saphism — Uranism — the normal man and woman wm retuse to 
Iclievc that such abnormalities exist and have been practiced through the ages. 

ASTONISHING DISCLOSURES ABOUT THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS MEN 

lloir many of the famous men of history were eonsidered "odd"? Socrates, 

1‘lato. Caesar, Virgil, Oscar Wilde, I.,<*onardo da Vinci, Lord BjTon, Tchalkow- 
;ky. ihi* musician, Walt Wiltman, tho gentle, lovable poet, Napoleon — men and 
wumen of all kinds In all stages of life. 

FOR MATURE, SOPHISTICATED 
READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE! 

^Iils document in book ff»rm contains bewildering disclosures and dlsweries 
of a subject that 1* seldom If ever discussed, that most people know little ot 
. jn thing atKHjt — yet one that deserves the most painstaking and thorough investi- 
gation. A limited etlition has been prepared for .\DVLTS ONLY. 256 pages, 
beautifuliy bound in cloth, printed on fine paper— for the book lover and wl- 
ie^or of rare, esoteric literature. Ileserve a copy of this book — the most startling 
(Kkument of its kind— by mailing the coupon. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 

24S Gr*«nwich Str«*t Dept. WS New York* N. Y. 



QRENPARK COMPANT 
Dopt.WS, 2456rNn*lcIiS|.,llovTork,II.T. 

Flease me IN PLAIN WRAPPER a coot of the orlajna] 
edl^D of I^. La Forest Potter’s book "STRANGE LQVE8" 
— A stodjr ia Sexual Abaormalitr. 1 hereby mOrm that I am 
aa adolt person. 

[ ] I am enclosiac remittance of fZ.OO. Send beok all«haraee 
. , poetpaid. 

[ 1 Ship C.O. D. 1 promise to pay postman gZ.OO pliM post- 
•So OQ doUveiy. 

Name 

Address 

Town SUte . . . .. 

( We reserve the rirftt to retom all order* after tbie edition 
•• e*haoated. PrepeTd orders receive preference and will ba 
•hipped before C.O. D. orders.) (Canadiso and Foreign or- 
ders must be accompanied by remittance for 12.25.) 









AMERICA TURNS TO 

AMAZING NEW SUPER-D 



UBE ALL-WAVE Radio 

(9TO 2000 METERS- 5 WAVE BANDS) 



h First Choke of Thousands of Radio Fans I 




Big FREE Catalog Shows 



FVUOHC nSIAHCE 
, RECEIVIS/ 



Sensational Radio Values 

1>ErORE you buy any iadio, write 



for this big new FREE Midwest 
catalog . . . printed in four colors. 

It has helped thousands of satisfied custo- 
mers save from H to H on their radios. ..by 
buyingdirecf from the Midwest Laboratories. 
You, too, can make a positive saving 0^30% 
to 50% by buying a Midwest 16-tube de luxe 
ALL-WAVE radio at sensationally low di- 
rect-f rom laboratory prices. You’ll be amazed 
and delighted with its super performance! 
Jlroadcasts from stations 10,000 miles 
and more away are 
brouglit ill . . . “clear as 
locals. “You get complete I 
wave length coverage of 
'9 to 2,000 meters (33 i ’ I 

fnegocycles to 150 KC.) |WKu||Hi:i 



[midwest RADI 
te PREC 1 SIQ 






SO-DAY FREE TRIAL PLAN 
STARTLES RADIO WORLPI 

Try the Midwest radio you select from the 
free catalog. . .in your own home. . .for 30 
days before you decide. When*, you 
see and hear this bigger, better, more 
powerful, clearer toned, sujjer selective 
radio you will want to ownit — as thou- 
sands of other men and women have done. 

distinct wave bands: liTtra-short, short, me- V " * 

ilium, broadcast andlong.. .putting the whole yourself the 40 new 1934 features 

'world ofradioat your finger tips. Npw lis- thatinsure amazing performance, Ihese 
Vn in on all U.S. programs... Canadian, po- features include: Automatic .feelect-0- 
Jice, amateur, commercial, airplaneandsnip -^’J-tomatic Volume 

broadcasts., .and programs from the four New Type lubes, Balanced 

^ super 

'A“ Amplifier, 29 Tuned 



Band, 



programs from the four i’ 

:L ThrilUothechimesof Unit buperheterodyne .Circuit^^ . 

— — - . Power Glass A“ Amplifier, 2C 

Circuits, Centralized Tuning, 7 
Selectivity, etc. They are usually 
only in sets selling from $100 to $150. 



I ForBlgn 

Stations 
^^■9 Coma In 
Uke Loeah 

Craw/ord^ 
Lillet Ind. 
I have' 
^ heard, 
IIVJ, Vatican City, 
Italy; EJIi, Zeesen, 
Germany ; and Y V I- 
BC, Venezuela. I 
logged staijons from 
Caiiadfi to Cuba, 
from coast to coast. 

JkSSB Bv\LLINO£n, 

207 Bluff Street. 



from 12RO, 
Rome-listen 
to the call 
of the Koo- 
kaburra bird 
from VK2- 
ME Sydney, 
Australia. 
WRITE FOR 
A FREE 
CATALOG 



Recently, the Official Radio News Ob- 
server for Pennsylvania reported that 
bis Supe^ De Luxe 16-tubo 

( ALL-WAVE radio maintained con- 
tact^ith W9XZ (Stratosphere Bal- 
loon) when other Sets lost signals, 
, ^ NEW STYLE CONSOLES 
I Write q uickly for your FREE copy of 
ir TERNS the new >Iidwest catalog. 
V a; low as pioturcs a complete lino 

' iMAn 1 beautiful, artistic de 
consoles and chassis 
^joow| ,, .in four colors! Hurry! 



fyu av i A 'JvlV J 

Er/u lAMAXtMC aiO«i>AY FREK'-imtAL 

NOW while ! OtFER AWP WtW CATAIOC 



Buy before the big advance , - 

you can take advantage of Midwest’s arnaz- i 
inely low prices. No middlemen’s profits to 
1 You save from 30% to 50% when you 
buy direct from the Midwest Laboratories 
. . .you get 30 daj^ FREE trial — as little as 
$5.00 down- puts a Midwest radio in your 
home. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Send for catalog NOW!' 



AGENTS! ' 
MaK« Easy 
Extra Monajr 

Check Here 
Details Q 



MIDWEST RADIO CORR., 

Dept. 464 
Cincinnati, Ohia. 

Without obligation on my part send me 
your new FREE 1034 catalog, and com- 
plete details of your liberal 30-day 
FREE trial offer. Tbls Is NOT an order. 



, New . 

Deluxe Auditorium Tqpe 

SPE AKE R. 



midwest; RADIO CORP 

DEPT. CMi- CINCINNATI, OHIO. U. S. A. 



Cable Address Miraco. ADC 5th EdHioo 





9 VolBies S tondmuA Llbrair Size — 1,447 Pmcee Beud in 
Rich Btne Linen«finid& DeLue Ctoth 



6 Priceless Volumes 
“Sappho” by Alphonse 
Daudet 

“Mademoiselle do Maapln” 
by Xbeophile Gautier 
“Xhe tiady of the Came* 
Uas” by Alexandre 
Dumas 

“The Red Uly” by Anatole 
France 

“Madame Borary" by 
Gustare Flaubert 
“Stories of Parisian life" 
by Guy de Maupassant 



THE MOST FREQUENTLY QUOTED AUTHORS! 



TRUTH PUBLICATIONS, Suite 926, Palmolire Bldg^ CHICAGO, ILL. 

Eaeloaed And aiy remittuicc of for Tklch oUp to •• by expr**» coUtct. the »et of dx Tolaneo of Froack 
cUmIcs as per foar adreriiaewento 

SAME ADDRESS 
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FIRINCM CJLASSICS 

Daring ♦ ♦ ♦ Romantic ♦ ♦ * Thrilling • ♦ ♦ Absorbing 

A SET OF SIX FAMOUS BOOKS — Former Price $12.50 

NOW ONLY $^.98 



WHILE THEY LAST 



Complete Set of 
Six Books 



If You Want to be Well Read — You MUST 
Have These Classics in YouriLibrary 



1,447 Pages of Lore, Intrigue and Romance 

Hera are six famooa Fren^ Magterpieoco- -collected 
totrether. translated into Eoxlish, uniformly bound and 
made available in this special edition at an unbelievable 
bargain price. 

one of these six books is the outstanding work 
of its author. CoUeetively they represent all that Is best 
azMl most typical in French literature — written as only 
the French can write. 

In times now past, various well-meanine but unin- 
formed people have cone so far as to express the opinion 
that somd ol> incidents in these books were almost 
*%hookins** and **risqoe**» but such is decidedly not the 
ease. True, the subject matter is handled with all the 
verve and fire for which the Parisian mconteur is 
famous, but it must be remembered that the French 
0 ^ is not the same as ours. Every nation has its own 
individual modes, manners and morals, which are bound 
to be reflected in its literature. Knowledge of these dif- 
ferences is of undeniable cultural value — and to censor 
»-hoTvt would be fortunately regarded as the height of 
prudery in this advanced day and age. 



Stories tkat Vibrate rrith Haman Passiaai 

Sddom hai such xn amazinx collection of tales beak 
oSered to the public— tale, repleto with intbnate 
taO, unTarntabed truths and daring incidenti. Hera na 
wm meet a mDtiey asaemblace from the bicheet tj 
lowest — true Parisiana and Parlsiennaa. draining lira 
to the anal dregs. laughing, lying, loving, iMnkte 
cheating, and men kUlinot Hera you meet noble ladles 
their angers encrusted with jewels worth a king's r» 
som— /eisvasa de unit, haunting dim atessta, thsk 
fevered eges glowing beneath chew anery — ram e, 
rogues and vagabonds— priests and beggars, virgin, 
and harlots— saints and sinners I 

SPECXAl. OFFER! 

Om.T »SO SETS ATAUdhBUi 
AT THIS BABOAnr PIUCK 
of $2.08 per set 

Can only be skipped hv express eoOeet. 

If yon wish a set— Act nswt 
Na CAM>,p-I{oney refunded if not satlsfactorr. 



cm 



STATE 




